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COMMENTS ON CURRENT EVENTS 

TTTF. SnLTANA't'l'. Ol' 

I'hcn: arc many who think that this is indeed the 
darkest hour in the history ol Islam, and all must sympa- 
thize with the trials and sufferings of the Eaithful. But 
out of evil often conies good, and the darkest hour precedes 
the dawn. 

The setting up of the new Sultanate on the banks of the 
Nile is, we. think, a turning-point in the fortunes of Egypt, 
aiul riusi have an effect on Muhammadans throughout the 
world. Supremacy is being wrested from the hands of a 
few [Kuiticians in Constantinople, who are, for the moment,'" 
guiding the fortunes of Turkey, and who have sought to 
r, .jt War into a " Holy War” at the dictation of 
(iermany. This move was a gCmbler’s throw at the best, 
and h;is never had any chance of success. At the very start 
it has been checkmated by the protests of the majority of the 
Faithful, and by the statesmanship of the British Govern- 
ment. The spiritual supremacy of the Khaliph remains 
intact, while the suzerainty of Turkey, which had often only 
, been made use of for replenishing the Ottoman Treasury, 
has no / been brushed aside. Egypt, while remaining faithful 
to the E'aith, has been liberated from political thraldom, 
'and has been placed in a position to develoji her national 
existence under the control of her own Sultan, safeguarded 
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by the benevolent protection of Great Britain.* '['he Head- 
ship of the Khaliph has not been challenjfed. He is ' 
supreme, but without such supremacy implying sanction 
of arbitrary interpretation of the Faith in spiritual matters as 
the successor of the Prophet ; Islam means resignation to 
])iv inc Will, aiul connotes peace. Thus, as a h'aith, it js 
the absolute negation of Prussian militarism. I'he attempt 
to wed Islam to the politics of the Wilhelrnstrasse is itself 
an outrage, based on malevolence and ignorance. We 
have no desire to join in th(^ chorus of abuses of th("/r(‘titon, 
but let us go so far as to remind the Germans that there, 
are some Eastern truths which are beyond the compre- 
hemsion of mere material scliolarship. are wsell aware 

that Islam, ranking (as tlu* very word itsedf im[)lies) as a 
religion of peace, has many adhitreius in l'hlr()p(^ and w(i 
do not deny that it gains many sinc(a'e disciples. P>ut 
when we hear that the Germans in d\irkey arc now making 
a pretence of embracing the i\luhammadan Faith h>r trans- 
parently political purposes, it is high tirmt to [)rotcst against 
an empty and blundering hypocrisy. 

As to the position and attitude of the Indian Muham-1 
madan troops, there never was any question. They arc: 
faithful subjects of the King-Emperor, and will fight fer 
him and for his suprc:macy against any foes, irr(*s|)eciive of 
religious aifinities, just as ^he Roman Catholics of Ireland 
and the Protestants of Fihigh^nd fight against thc^r'^cx)-- 
religionists of Germany and Austria in this greatest • 
of wars. 

Indians of all glasses and of all shades of political o[)inion 
pray for the success of the British arms, and the Muham- 
madans of Flgvpt and of India arc: at one in their deter- 

* Whilst not vouching f<;r the accuracy or reliability of the statement, it^ 
may yet be of interest to record* that the writer was informed, from wh|fc. . 
should be an authoritative 'f’nrkish source, that during the reig\^of lh<i»w/ 
Sultan Abdul Hamid a proposal to place Kgyj't under IJritish protev^ion, 
and^ for Turkey to enter into a close defensive and offensive alliaitt:e7 
with (Ireat Britain, was made by the former, but could ^eet with no 
response from Great Britain at ihe time. ^ 
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mination that Gre.u liritain sliall prevail in the present 
:urue^Ie, 

As Prince Said Mahnicd Ali Haiin declares : 

“y\il P^iL^yptians will rejoice in the thought that England, 
the friend oi th(^ weak and the oppressed, is gnaialing the 
■inten^sts of their beloved nativ(‘ eoiintry and ludping her 
towards a glorious futnns 1". va ry P’gyplian will pray 
ior the s;)(-‘(aly victory of (ire:il ! Britain and ht:r Allies over 
(jeannany, wdiich h.is sho\vn hersell > be* the oppressor of 
t!ie |)o«''r and. tl’ic* wt^akA ^ 

JAPANV UKVKNGih 

Mr, Shi.;}! wl'io has h.t^ returned ironi Japan, 

j)oinls out iH an articie in tins iss soane of the causes ol 
iho antipathy 1<'1 l b)' our bhistern aWv towar<is (denanany. 
i lie* naval scaeulal was largely due* u> Ch*nnan firms, whose 
material w(* may supposf* was on ;; f>ar ^vilil tlm, ‘‘ Kru[)p ” 
guns siippHial lor ih(! Liege forts and .Antwerp. 

f urrent ()[» nioii " cpiote-, that the Ja[)an(ase, vernacular 
i>apers holvl Icmjx-ror Wbiliam r<‘sponsible lor the Yellow 
Peril ” is:ai('. riaey ;idd tint (uTinaiiy is making a new 
anti- j;M)an(.sse crusade- in the Ibuced Slates. 

(.)n ('ierinan)U iinally, is now laid lassponsibility for llm 
war With Russia. Ciermany was at tile botlcan of the 
schf'me to forces Japaifs evacuation of Port Arthur after the 
war with China, France iind Russia j)laying but a minor 
part. This Is proved by the mcimtirs of Count Mayashi, 
the distinguishevl Japaneses diplomatist who tiled lately. 
Official I'okyaj [)rohibit<‘d tlu! ])ublication of these memoirs', 
but they got into the luiroj)ean dailies notwithstanding. 
In the memoirs Mayashi states that wlnm the three 
ministers came to him with the demand to evacuate Port 
.Arthur, the Eh*ench and Russian wen' c(.)ntent to make the 
request that the place be handed back to China. The 
(L?rman minister acted differently, threatening war, and 
assuring Hayashi that Ja[)an could nevc'r face Russia, 
P" ranee,* and Germany combined/ “ Herein was an insult 
the J^apanese have never forgotten." 
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Tirr: r.Asr (chapter of the hapsiujrgs. 

It has often been prophesied that the defeat of Turkey 
in the Balkans would lead to the dissolution of the Austro- 
Hungarian liimpire. d'he difficulties that have: bes(*t th(‘ 
Hapsburg regime during tln^ last c^mtury liave admittedly 
been enormous : the conglomeration of races of divmgent 
ideals, languages, and religions, the cumulative effect ot the 
many forms of hatred to which tlu*y gave rise, the frankly 
anti-imperial and se[)aratist tendencies of th(i inliabitants on 
the coniines of rival States (Pan-Oermans in Bohemia, 
pro- Russians in Galicia, pro -Rumanians in 'Pransyl vania, 
Irredentists in the 'frentino) might wt^ll have app;ilKHl tla* 
most enlightened of stat(.‘srn(Mi. But, so far irom (‘xhibil- 
ing ([ualitie.s at all commensurate with the ssituation, th(' 
Hapsburg ( jiOV( rnnitMit has Ix.mmi contoau to iollovv f»;ob)y 

at all times a [)olicy of momentary (sx[)etiiency and e>p[;or- 
tunism, dictated by th(‘ line of least resistaiua^. 

We btdi(‘V(! that th(i late Archduke', b'rancis b'erdinand 
was an t*xc('})tion to this ruU*. In a leadiing article', of on< 
Vienna daily, which a[)|)eare‘d soe)n aftc'.r hi.-; iriuiaica'. 
his supposed adherence to a polic:y friendly to Russia is 
discussed. It is also well known that he sympathizt.d \viii> 
the Southern Slavs, and favoured “ Illyrianism.” Idle laU‘ 
Archduke was always an enigma to his cont(mijj()rari<'s, 
and his real attitude towards the d'riple Alliance was mtvv: 
known, but it is jdist possible that, if lu* had ascendcal the 
throne, he wa)uld hav(! be(m content to remain a spc.'ctator in 
Germany’s wars of ambition, and not have allowed hiscountr}’ 
to become merely a s('cond-string to Prussian militarism. 

The Ida[)sburg exiieriment has failed, bc'.causc^ it was 
doomed to failure ; but that failure would not have been 
so catastrophical if tlvirc, had bcf.'n an honest attempt at 
trying to conciliate its critics. The policy of "' Divide 
and RiiW was a cynical admission of a state of affairs 
which amounted to government for the sake of a hierarchy 
instead of for the people. ^ 
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j)V AN i TNi-SS (iC CnXULi-s VlViAN) 

Ailoi’i iw'r, <,c'<irr, liuliAAs inArcIuN.! solemnly tUnvn the Rue. 
i'ciulheibe in linuloyntA yoiiiy; toward ln(‘ (iare Marinmr* 
ori, scniiie erraiul uv other, under the cl'iariu': of corporal 
A tiu* yVrniv Ser\d(a: Corps. They weTtr short men, 
neirchiuL^ vvilhout o\’ereoais. and they qave. no sien of 
beiny^ other than comf(>ria!.>le, ailh(n)gh tl\e l)itt(,‘rest ol 
1)( ‘cenibor winds hhw from olr tb.e scm down th(‘ narrow 
streets, and a hiw' ^d(‘( t w hi[)ped fac<'S and unprotected liands. 

A ne\vs[ciper corrc'spom.lenl stood on the sL(^p of that Hotel 
Meiropol(‘ as ti\e litilt' |su'l\ \v<*nt by. 

‘ rin^y look ratlu'r sinai! and tlnn,” lie said, “ but they’re 
fine iiyhlers, th(\se Ciurkhas.’' 

On the slioulder-sirai) oi esich man was the word 
“Carnatic/’ Ixit it was all oiu;. to tiie newspaper corre- 
spondenl- 

There ant ikj 1 (:ss than tharty-nine. regiments of horse 
in the* native Indian Army, and in all the. list neither the 
word Sikh nor the word Ciirkha appears; with one or two 
blanks tlie infantry range from tlie. ist Brahmans to the 
130th Baluchis, in addition to -ten la ginnints (or battalions) . 
of Gurkha Rifhrs, and in this inlaiitry list .ire included 
Rajputs, jats, ’ Bhopalese, Ihjnjabis, Dogras, Garliwali, 
Bathans, Merwara, Carnatic, Derccani, Tvlahratta, Hazara, 
and Baluchis th(‘ Sikhs and Gurkhas are no more con-* 
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spicLious than the rest. Certainly they are first-class fighters, 
but them, so are the Pathans, the Baluchis, the Jat and 
Rajput men — any one class or bnaxl that one. may choose 
to pick out has its virtues, and this business oi picking out 
anci advertising two ])artii:ular rac(\s, that tiu'y may bear 
all the. glory gainc*d !>y the rest as well as their own share,, 
is at once fatuous and misleading. 

The normal strength of the Indian Army, (^xclusivc^ of 

British units garris{)ned in the coniitry, is about 162,000 

officers and men. To these mud b(‘ added a force of 
Imperial Servlca^ troops, a[jproximatina stiasigth of 
22,000, with a lorcif of about 39,000 \'olunLe'.(Ws, and a 
Reserve ot regular:’> amounting; lo about 35s) .o. Pile 
first beginnings of this magnificent force were a gun-t<‘am 
ot thirty men uiid(a' tho ch;trg'<‘ of (.)ne officer, in days 

ot th(i I lonounible East India Companv, vvhicli was the 

controlling head of tlu^ In<liau Army up to the da.)'.s >1 iht^ 
Mutiny, alltT whach the troops wen* t:iken ovaa* l>y the 
liritish Indian Gov<amm(*nt. With the e.\cs‘ption of thiruam 
units of artillery -*twel\'(.‘ m(.)untaiii l)atteries and tint h'rontier 
Garrison Artillery, belofiging to the Punjab Ibamtier h'orce 
— the. Indian Artillery was aboiisl]ed. alter the. Mutiny. 
Unlike the Royal i:\rtillery of lh(* British serviraa the. 
mountain batteries of th(‘ Indian Aaany c.irry colours, the 
most honours b(iing borne, by thai 22nd Ih^rajat Mouulaia 
Battery, which bears s(W'en Jionours, ranging irom 
“ Charasiah ” to *‘ ddrah.” The. twelve batterifcs are num- 
bciatd from 21 to 32, and, in the order (d their numbers, 
are: the Kohat, Derajat, I^^shawar, and Hazara Mountain 
Batteries of th(‘ l^'ronlier Pb)rc<‘ ; ilie. 2 5t!) and the 20th 
Jacob’s Mountain Batteries of th<‘ liornbay command ; the 
27th and 28tli Mountain Batteries of tiu! Bengal command ; 
and the 29th to 32nd Mountain Batteries without any^ 
particular territorial designation. 

The Cavalry consi.sts of the Guv(;rnor-(jeiieral’s Body- 
guard, with sev(Mi battle honours on their colours ; the 
Governor’s Bodyguard of Madras, of Bombay -and ol 
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Bengal (three separate units) ; and the thirty-eight regi- 
ments of cavalry of the line, nuinbf'red from i to 39, with 
number 23. missing. The*, (inides of the Frontier Force, a 
unit stationed p(n-manently on the. fr(juti(a', also contains 
three S([iiadrons of cavalry, in addition to its IxUtalion of 
.infmUry. h'<jr Indian garrison formations, twe) native regi- 
ments o( cavalry are brigades! witli each liritish Cavalry 
regimea’it. 

Nineteen ('«f the line regiincaits of cavalry are a[)|)ortioned 
to the Fengai command, theses beinL.; the ist (Duke of 
York’s or Skinma-’s Ilors(*), tie*. 2nu Lanccacs or CaialiK‘r’s 
Horse, lh<‘ p-d (Skinner’s Iloi'.e), tin* glh ('avalr}’, the 5th 
(kavalry, tile diii (King- i\dw.n‘<i's Own), th** ;ah Mariana 
laiiicers, the vSi’n C’.ivnlry. the 910 (ilndsMu’s Horse), the; 
lotli (Duke (d' (.'amhridige’s C>\vi] or HodiSMu’s Horse*), the 
tilh (King IClv'Mrd's ( )wn or krobyn's Horse), t.he r2th 
Cavalry, i jth 'Hnki* ef (.'nneauglit’s l..:inc(*rs or WHt- 
son’s Hca'se), tin i jiii iOMuo-ay’s Jat Cancers), the I5lh 
Laiuau's, also kn.)\\*‘; as Curet^ads Multauis, tin.: ibth and 
17th Cavalry, the iStl) (Iving (hsn'giCs (_)wn Lancers), and 
the 19th La-cers or Fa.ue’s Horse. The 20th (Deccan 
Horse) count wiili tie* H)sU*rabad contingent, while the 
•2isl ( Ihdnce d\ibe.i i Vhe tor s (Own or 1 ).iL s lIors<‘), the 
22nd (Sam IrrowiK^’s Caivairy), the* 23rdl (di\ndry and the 
25th Cavalr)c rank as Punjud.) Cdevalr). ddie ahth (King 
(le.orge’s Own Light d .u^airy), and tiu'. .lyth a.nd 2(S h laght 
Cavalry art: all Madras laintsTs ; tlu* 29th Lancers ( Deccan 
Horse) and the 3otli I.ancers ((L)rdon’s Horst*) count with 
the Hyd(*rabad ce)iuingent ; the 31st Dhjk(* of Connaught’s 
Own LaiK'ers), the 32ud Lanct'rs, t]\e 33rtl (()ut:en Yictoria’s 
Own Liglit ( 'avalry). the 34th (Prince, Albert’s (Lvn Poona 
Horse), iht: 35lh (Scinde Ht)rse), the 3()Lh ( jacob’s Horse), 
the 37tli Lancers (Paliichi Horst:), are all Bombay Cavalry ; 
tlu! 38th (King Georgt* s C)wn (.'entral India Horse), and the 
39th with a similar title, state llie place of origin by their 
names. 

Retenmce has alreatly been ijiade to the composition of 
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tlie Artillery ; there arc also tlire^^ units of Sappers and 
Miiu-.rs, tsvo Railway Companies, four Divisional Sii^nal 
Compani(‘s and one Wireless Siij^nal Company, the whole 
corresponding to Royal Fhigineers f)f the British Army. 
It is worthy i)f nout in passing that neither Engineers nor 
any d(*partmental cor[)s of the, British Army serve in India, 
tht:ir plac(\s being taken by men traincal from thc^ various 
combatant units. 

d he Indian Infantry consists of the i st Brahmans, the 
2nd (Oneen Victoria’s Own Raj[)Ul Idglu Infantry), the 
3rd Brahmans, the 4th (Priiict! Albert Victor’s J'iajputs), 
the 5th Light Infantry, th(^ dth (Jat I>ighi Infaritry), the. 
7th (Duke of Connaught's Own Rajputs), and th(‘ Sth Raj- 
puts- -all l:Jengal Infantry; th(*, c>th (liliopal Infantry); the 
ic,)th jats, the. 1 1 th Raj|)Uls, the i 2th Pionec'rs, a.nd tlu* 
33th Rajputs — all liengal Infantry: tlie i4th(King tjcorge’s 
Own LY‘ro;c('piir Sikhs), and the i 5t’n {Ludhiana Sikiis) ; the* 
lOih K;iJ|)Uts, the 17th Infantry, t,h(i iKtK aivl igth 
Infantry, the 20th (J.)uk<.‘ of <.'ainl)ridge's Own), iht^ 21st 
and 22nd Punjabis, thf^ Sikh Pi(me<‘rs, 1. lejtli to 

the 31st Punjabis, the 32nd vSikli Pioneers, the 33rd Pun- 
jabis, the 34Lh Sikh Pion.. i*rs, the 35th and 30th Sikhs, 
the 37tn and 3cSt!t D(;gras, the 39th (Garliwed. Kiiles), the’ 
40lh Palhans, the 41st ].)()gras — all B(mg:i] Infantry; the 
42nd (Deoli Regiment), the 43rd {l^rinpuiai R<*gim(;.nt), 
the 44th (Merwara Infantry), the ^t5th (Rattray’s Sikhs), the 
46th Punjabis, th(* 47tb Sikhs, the iSth Pioneers — all 
Bengal Infantry; the 51SI, 52iid, 53rd,, and 54th Sikhs, the 
55th (Cokes Rifles), tlu: 50th (Punjabi Kiiles), the 57th 
(Wilde’s Rifles, the 58th (Vaughan s Rifles), and the 59th 
(Scinde Rin<*s)- -all counting with the P'rontier Porce ; the 
61st (King f it orge’s Own Ihoiieers), the 62nd Ihmjabis, the 
t)3rd (Palamcottah Light Infantry), the 64th ( Pioneers), the 
66th, 67th, 691I1, and 72nd l^unjabis, the 73rd Carnatic, 
the 74tb Punjabis, the 75lh Carnatic, th(* 76th Punjabis, 
the 79th Carnatic, the 8uth Carnatic, the 8jst Ihoneers, the 
82nd Punjabis, tlui 83rd (Wallajabad Light Infantry), 
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the 84th Punjabis^ the S6th Carnatic, th(‘ 87th Punjabis, 
the 88th Carnatic, the 80th Punjabis, thi^ 90th, 9Jst, and 
92nd Punjabis, and the 93rd (Hurmah Infantry) — all 
Madras Infantry ; the 94th and 95th (RnsseU’s Infantry), 
the 96th (lierar Infantry), the 97th, 98th, and 09th (Di ccan) 
. -all belono'ini^' to the Hyderabad ContingeaU; the loist 
(fjrenadiers), tin* 102nd (Kin^ lulward's ( )wn Grenadi(^rs), 
VMi iC)3rd (Mahratta. Pi^ht Infantry), tlie lo.jtli (Wellesley’s 
Rifles), and th(‘ 105th (Mahratla Liolu I nfantry- -all Pom- 
bay Infantry; tlivs lobth ( 1 la/.ara lh'<.meers), whose title 
de(im:s their li calitv; th(‘ ioyth Pioneers, tie- ojSili and 
i09tli Infantry, the 110th (.Mahratla LiL»lu Inhintry), the 
I 12th and. M3th Inirmtrv, ihc- ri.jth, i i(.>th, and 117th 
Mahr.nta.Sj the noth ( Mooltan Re;drneni), the. 1 20t!i Raj- 
pulanas, the 1 21st Pi.meers, the 1 12nd t\ ajpiUanas, thf: 123rd 
(Outrarn's l\i(|es), the, i2|ih ( i )ii<'i'i(.*ss of Ct )iinaiiLtht's (.)wn 
( 1 halurhistan 1 ni;uurv ). th<^ 1 2 :;th ( X.-qiierh; Riih^c:^, t !u^ 126th 
nbiii}e!h'J.a.n Infanlr\), the. 1271!' ((Uieen Mary’s ()\vn 
Peilut'i! la.-dil Inlanli')), ihf: 128th { Pioner-r'-), tiu* f2Qth 
( ! >uke of ( h >nijauyht -‘' Gwn Ihiharihis), ,ind the (Kin<^ 

(/('(jreef. Own PaiudiX)- ail l>onib:iy Infantrs. It will 
I'.e note(l that sio'erai numbe.rs are. left unlllh-d in ilhs list; 
there are no iCt^iinents to eorrespoml to them. As lor thc^ 
(jiirkhas, they form t<‘n Ijaltalions of Killes of which, the 
tirst has searU^t facings t<.) its d.irk green uniforms and all 
the rest are Linilormetl in (kirk greim with black facings. 

d'hc exact stnmgth and compo-^ition of th(t Indian lfx[)edi- 
lionar)^ I'orce lia\a‘ not been made pul)lic, and all dial can 
be said is that the contingent is repiwseiUcUive of the Indian 
Army — lionours will In' equally shared l.)«‘lween tlie* various 
racixs of India whc*n the Reckoning is mad(\ kharing in 
mind the bases on which British rult^ in Ind‘a is founded, 
it could not well b(t otherwise, tind ytH we hear of nought 
but Sikhs and Gurkhas, just as all the valour of the* British 
Regular Army has gone for nothing in the (^.yes of the 
newspaper men that the London Scottish may be glorified. 
Not that these things are intent:! (in a] slights per[)etrated 
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by the newspaper correspondents, l)ut the latter knanv no 
better. 

A very common misconc(‘ption wit!) rep^arcl to tlio fneiian 
troo[)s is that they ar(" al! to be “ blood/al ’ :n tlvis 
p.ii^n--that they hava*. had no rnon* e.\perienc(' ot oro 
servict* than h.nl the 2 i st Lancers at Omdiirinan (;r iwiln-i 
before OmUurman. Sonn^ of rdie Indian reL^iiranns ha\r :i 
dozen or nic>n_' battle honours on their colours, 
from days of th(.'. old John Company uj> to Ali^han. 
Indian Frontier, F<;y(>tian and 1900 China campaigns. 
As <or ttudr ways oi (iL^’nting, a young JCircH.xrsan oHua'r 
ol Baluchis lestilaal to tia* h.al/its ol liis owm men 

"‘You know,” he said, “hoa^you liold back a horse: lih 
the moment comes in a racr* when you want <?va*ry oi!nc(\ 
and you know how } on unhood aaidi theii lei s!ij) the faicoin 
The same a|.>plies to these men )ou must ludd them back till 
the^ exact inonnmt, and tii<in just let go. Aha.'r that, you 
need not worry about words <;! command, or anything (A the: 
sort — yi)\i may just sit auvl smok<- while: they ‘clean 

up,’ as it is s(')metimes ('X{)n*ssed. ddifg^ go in as liaigpy 
as sandboys, and coir.t; out grinniny; (rom <‘ar to ear, 
having enjoy(::d themselves hugely. Our men leave: 
nothing to chance, once you let them go : they dean 
up quite scientitically ; and when they come back it’s all 
over, and you c,m just form them up <ind go back to camp. 
As to stopping them once. the>; have' gone in — well, have 
}'Oii e.ver tried to stop the wind 

'Fhis descrijCodai concerned a previous campaign in which 
the regiment rc:lerred to had Ixa n in action several times, 
and one may lake ii as a])[)lying to the fighting in France 
and bdanders, from all accounts. Th(‘y work under shell 
lire as stolidly as those men of the Carnatic marched 
through the streets ol Boujogne, re.garding th(i shells with 
the same amount ol concimn as they accorded to the biting 
wind and rlriving sleet. Tiic^y watch thedr comrades fall — 
such as lall before their turn comes to charge — without 
emotion, for to the Muhammadan it is the will of Allah, and 
to l*tie Hindu the decree of Parmashvar. 
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One point worthy of note is the way in which the Indian 
troops conceal their wounds as far as {)Ossible. A Pathan 
was hit thtxic times, not danj>‘e,rousl}', hut in such a way as 
to lose a j^ood deal of blood, and he baiula;.^ed up his injuries 
and stuck to his plac(‘ witli his fellows- -until his condition 
was discovfu’ed, llis exjdanation was that “we must he as 
brave as thc^ hhiglisii, ' a*nd aj^parently tht‘ whole Indian 
hh\[)editi()nary horce r(‘gards itself as on triad, fiualifying 
for e(|ual n'gard with th^:* rest of the Allied h'orcos. I'h.e 
si)ir)l animating them is not so mui:h oiu^ of patriotism 
or of I'oyalty, as cjI tlm vsarrior's emulation, as far as the 
ordinary day’s work is concerinsl. As lor r/ueir spirit wlum 
the actii.a! fighting' eonu'C it fs, as it ins aUssiys ho»*n, sheer 
jo) and seir-lorgethilnes'-. Induan and Ih'itish are alike 
of Aryan stork, hut ihe.ro is something in live hlood of the 
Knstern man wln.cii nrak'sshim take to lighting with a battle 
fnr\^ that th(‘ Wh.'-ternor canr.ol cianpas;. 

As to li.c: woi'k (.f llu' Indiams, apart from their .^[>iriL in 
th<_' liring liiie, I ran heir toslimony to fme sold)(Mdy sjiiriL, 
1 ‘nduramsr and d(>ggo<ine;;s at wluch n-a even ;i Ycr-kshire- 
maii could caeii. All u(‘at]jers are ank</. to tliem, and, 
exce[)i for the. diiihruily of [)nvriding ilv-m with lo<'d acca^rJ- 
mg to their sevau'al riu s and hal)^t■^, they settle to their 
work just as W'dl and easily as e m'ojs an tn.)ops. 

d^!v*y [)1 <hI alon:; th<- sodd<-n roadi.-^ i>i h ranee and ove-f the 
muddy J.>lains as lliey inarclitin Indian dust ami lieat, stolidly, 
impertnri>ahly. We have accordr^d [jraise without stint to 
our own men, but when the* re*ekoning nines to b<‘ made it 
will be touncl ih;u. lh(.' ! ii'ii.iiis ure no If.ss '.lose; r vino- of praise. 

I' nincc has risili/ed th<‘ oravily ol lla; i-^sues Iroin ihf' out- 
set, but even yet rnglaml has not reali/ed. 1 he contrast 
between llu; spirit of the two nations wa.s e.\einp!ilu:d, alter 
a visit to France*, and the war area, h) a newspaj)er poster 
displayed on the London Itmhankmenl. I haci come ofil 
the' boat train a'nd was taxi-ing along the F.mbankinent 
eastward, when my eye w,is caught by a poster beafing 
the name of a catchi)enny journal, _ and displaying the 
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cjiiery, “ Is joffre WroiiiL^ r" in i1ninini.r red l(‘lt(irs. Now, 
such a thini 4 would be !m})()ssible in bVance ol 

day ; tile people th(nnselv(ts would destroy such an insult 
to th(‘ir comniandcr who is also our commander; for the 
war is a business to which they have set their hands a 
business in which they will o'o lorwsinl in such a spirit that 
it is impossible, humanly spe*akin<«, that they should be 
otlua than victors m the end. ()ne may say with con- 
I id ence now tliat tlu^y wall be victors : threa* months ai^o 
OIK' might ha\e said th.it the\ would enu rgu.* victorious 
fw that tlu/re w aild b('. ik» moia* Fr.uice. b'<»r there is no 
I hird Kmj>in:‘ in this wair to di\ad»' hr.ince against it.S’elf ; 
th»: nation is one and indi\asil)ie, a great [^i-opu^ A^an■k)^e' 
to one end and underslandiiyg the magnitu'h^ of its 
task. 

1 hi.q, which may he (sallial the spirit of gr(sat davs, (for 
the present is made up (.1 tlie greaiest days that liava. ia^en 
since th(‘ fall of Najasle.'.n), j.x.rineatits ah loaiiuig and tlu.' 
sja'rit has communicated itsell to tlie Driiisli and Indian 
tr()0[es lighlinij in Immiks! and to tin* last of \hr. lu:l|.)ers in 
this work ol war. (.omiiKmts on ilie c>thei sidi* of the 
Channel are few, for it is too grt^at .i dung f(;r (]U(\stion 
or comment, and th(‘ end, wdu ther f;ir off 01 near, is ( (unain. 
Quiet resolution ch.arael(‘ri/.es all, and ihr*. liysteria which 
inanil<\sts its(^lf on this side the. (diaimel by iliscussions 
about th(,* disgrac(^ allendanl or. loeab.all matches, and like 
subjects, is an impossibility in Franc(‘, just as is that currish 
poster to vv'iich rel(.ae.nce has aliaaady b(!(m made th<^ thing 
ihat^ lik(! a leatlxT marking the. waiul, [)oint(‘d the* immense 
diliereiua* betweim the* temp(!r of the b'rench and Fritish 
peoples. Mere, the war is sonKUhing far off, something 
which makes more or less difference! to la>:ation, and calls 
for various charitable efforts on the! part e)f the civilian 
ce)mmunity- some^thing abstract, which jnay possibly mate- 
rialize in the fe)rm e^f a Ze'ppelin raiel on someboely else’s 
liouse! and j)re>i.>erty. Save lor certain eliscomforts, the war 
cannot touch us: sej say the average of British householders. 
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Our army and navy, th(! troops from the Indian h.inpirc' 
and such men as the Colonies have sent an: at war pro- 
tecting;' us and h(d[dny' hd*anc«a acc(-)rdinL( to th(^ British 
view, and the war is a matter lor conversation and the 
criticism of Go\'erninent in ol!if:e and h‘,.\dea*s in the held. 
Never was '>r(‘at(rr J(dnsion, for our army and navy and 
thos(* who hnv(* {'oin<‘ to aid th(‘m ;(r<^ lijditin^ lor th(^ va^r)' 
life of Britain as \v(‘il as in aid ol hVanc(s 

This hranc^'. knows, and i'Viwy woman whrj waits lor Ivm' 
husband to return, every m.m whose relatives are in the 
brine' lines says ; “ He are liyhtin'^. ’ Not the arm)' andi 
jKLvy, but the. whole nation — it is a s(hidity and stis n^ti^. ol 
l^varpose which Ib'iuiin as s. naiiim h.is yet to rasdi/as That 
it should ha\'(‘ y^eaie so lorjo unrealized is to our shame; 
that vv(; shoiili! sfjuabhle and [ralttT <)V(.t foorl)al! matrhf^s 
and like: trin(as in such <l<iys as tliese must rank as s) rnp ■ 
lomatic of national iiKS'lm^ss, and unucss by s(Mne nu.sins 
llie nation can be l.;r<aieht to re alise the y r:i\ il\’ of the issue 
it is no ioiyeer worthy ol its liioli place arnony the peoples 
of It u rope. 

There is no man in tlie h.riny line, be ]i(‘ British or 
Indian or ('olonial, luU has realized how serious is tite 
s*ruworl{‘, ;ind in Cnyland art' many to v. horn rt:a!izati()n 
h:is come™-th(‘\' may b** found in the training camps, or 
enrolled in volimte<‘r t<a'ces wiam aye and circumstances 
keep them out of military u»ilorm. But taken as oiu^ whok\ 

• the.y form a minority, and tlu* majority retains an impersonal, 
detached attitude. Y(*t of British troops there canu* into 
the Boulogne hos])ila!s in one week no less than 25, (XX? 
wounded, and many ol them maimed for life. More than 
twict.^ that number of mem hav('. already gix'en life itself lor 
the cause of the Allies. 

A sight of ITance and a realization of the spirit; of 
France are necessary before* one can understand the war 
and its significance to the full, but insular Britain lias not 
yet begun lo understand. Not onl)' is it life or death* tor 
France, but it is life or life-in-death for all of Europe, 
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and for Britain as well. We may be thankful that this last 
alternative has nearly passed out from the range of possi- 
bilities, but liow shall w<!, incapable as a nation of realizing 
our dangc'rs, claim fitness to assume; the res[)onsil)ilities 
of a gr(!at Vow etr ? The newspaper correspondent who was 
content to regard men of tin; Carnatic as Gurkhas is typical 
of the r«[)athy of the British nation, (apart born the British 
y\rmy and Navy), with regard to the real importance 
and issues of the war. 

Little is known in this country of the actual work winch 
is being done by the Indian troo[»s, and how^ inucii we <)W<; 
to them in Belgiunp, J' ranee*, the IVjrsian (inlf, and else*' 
wdicre. 

Ai'id, though the* lndi;in fights in his (uvn way, i(‘\v 
ace.ounls ot his {ighting in b'ranci; ajid Flanders are 
publish(*.d on this sidt; of tlio f'hannel. d his is a fault 
which wt; hop(; to see iatctiti(“d in the near fulurt*, as iho.st; 
accounts ata; (juite as ronmntic a,s any ih.il can be, u>id. 
ddie Indians will always fight honourably a:u! chivalrously : 
but they will hght to win, an‘l to maintain ihc'ir rei>ula- 
tions wlnm placed siue by sid<; with Isuropc.an trooj^s. I'his 
the.y will do in their own way, w'lu.di is tlillertmt from our 
wajs One or iwcj siorios of inn doin-s of the l urcos have 
already found their way into print, stories concerned with 
the early days of thv: war; but since the Indians arri\a;d 
in the firing line; no storicss of the hghling in wdiich th*-:y 
havt; taktm ]>ari, with the e-xce}aion of edited and official 
accounts, have; l.)ca*.n j)ublished. We must reit(*rate oin* 
protest in this r(;sj)ect and look forward to an early 
improvement, 7h<; Indians do not envy the London 
Scottish their not<aaeLy, nor do they court the prais<; of 
uncomj:)reh(mcling civilians : that of their c^lficers and of the 
men beside whom they fight is sufficient for them. 

Since no man whe:) is not actually engaged in the fighting, 
newspaper corresp(jud<.*,nt or otherwise, gets within twe nry 
miles of the firing lin<;, none can say that they have seen how 
the Indian troops com[)orl tiiemselves in the presence of the 
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enemy. I'his, of course, takes iio account of tlic specially 
conducted tours accorde d to certain Pre-s r( presentatives, 
to whom, if tlu' stag'e was not specially set, at least a view 
was fjfiven which should etnahle tluun to compile a pleasing 
account An* their rcspectivat journals. 1 he Ch rmans set 
the example in this, in their treatment of American }>ress 
mVn during the first days of the-, occupation of Ih'lgium, 
and it is all to the good that ih.e authoriti( s of the Allittd 
r^'orecs have followt-d suit -though, from ilc' stori(es told 
l)V tile favourcfl preshinen, they sa--' remarkrd.)! )' littlt^ of 
rlu' aetuafl \V(.)rk of war. 

We must take our view ('f thr*. Indians in tiie firing line 
from th(^ accouints i"ot a.iways to r -lied on of the 
troops v;ho (ought near tfiem. and from siu:h accounts 
as have com(^ tlirougli Irom friend arid enenu’ sources. 
All agree in that the Indians have fully maintained their 
re])uiations, and lume are. more omphalic on this jioint than 
the (.ierman accounts, which, if any liias shiould b(‘ attri- 
buted tr) tiiem, would rmvst cn^tainly minimize tin* work 
done l.)V wliat they' regard as r!]i(‘n e.manies. riu-v show 
no dis})osition to minimi/e the work of tlu! Indians, but 
pay luMrlfek Irifnite u» the ferocity ami ungutmchable 
rg)irit of th(.‘ir Knrible antagonists —in the int'-rvals of 
grave-digging to vv/iich Indian tUtacks lta\a^ given 
rise. 

As for the future^ conchjct of the war, we. may re;.;ard 
India as an inexhaustible tield for the recruiting movement, 
and, if we bear in mind her (mcnanous jx^jiulation, are 
justified in staling that the supply from th,a ([uart(‘r is 
j)ractically inexhaustible, and the. numbers cann(.)i (warn be 
guessed. 

One result of this war will be that Europe* will no Icmger 
have the claim to be the centre^ of the globe, a claim which 
has rested chiefly on its supumiority in science, and mechanical 
devices. P>ut when the time for writing the history of this 
war comes, it will be realized that it was with the aid of 
the loyalty of the Asiati^jiOjJj^ fNSfeltec that the 
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final triumph was achieved, and we will then iingrudoiiv^ly 
pay tribute to the philosophy, civilization, and cultur(‘ of 
the East, which has to a large extent saved the West from 
a military domination. And so in the future Asia will take 
an increasing part in the conduct of affairs. The West 
has much to hiarn from tlu! East, and the remnants of 
civilization which will be saved in the West will lind a 
regenerating pf)W(a‘, wholly unexpected now with the bulk 
of the population here, which will enables us to onca* mon! 
build up a structure of international i'Uercourse arid mutual 
good-will, which ah'ne mak(‘s die [)rogrcss of Europe 
possible. 
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THK Fy\LL Ob' Sf^I-TO (rSI?sUFTAO) AND 

rrs AFTKRMA'ril 

!>\ Siiixjr IsHii 

SFl-"r() h:is fallr'p, .indrr tilt? Ipadcrship of I Jciitonant- 

(djiipial Mit.siioiui ixainio. Contrary to our (‘xpcctation, 
this p'a})iliilati(jn took pLua* sooiuu' th;ia \V(.: anticipated. It 
i>s remark, lLIp. ll\al liv*. lossrs of our army on this occasion 
won! less, than tliose in tht! useless campaioii conducted 
against the. ar>nrip;ines of h'onnosa in the be^^irining of tliis 
year. 

I left Japan for this country in the Ix^ginning of August, 
\vh(Mi iiU‘ prt'.sriu Furopean turmoil had just begun to 

rcYedl ilstdf. blK:: pariicipalioii of Fngland, our ally, in 
the war had causcal great (‘xcitement throughout Japan. 
Natunilly, the. current o]hnion throughout the Itmpire at 
tluit time was an iminediatt! realization of our s<icrcd duty 
to our allies : the wirhng out of the C/ermans from the Fast, 
arul protection of mutual int<!n!st in th(.*se waters. As an 
instance of the great imthusiasm that govcnaied every class 
of our people I may mention the lollowing case* I met on 
several occasions, in the I'okyo electric tram-cars. labourers 
in rough clothing (xiniestly discussing the situation, and 
nearly every oiu! of iIkuii was unanimous in insisting on 
help for England and the crushing of audacious Germans ; 
especially when thc! latter’s dirty trick — a German firm was 
a princiiial factor of such an intt^rnational scandal — ^“thc 

naval scandal, the most infamous* casp since the birth of 

• * . • 
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i8 The Fall of Sci-To {Tsing-Tao) and its. Aftermath 

New Japan- -was fresli in the UKanory ef (naa'v peopki. 
In the nuaintiin(‘ a rumour was ciirnait that a ccaaaiu mnitral 
Power had lodij^^ed a strong* protest witii our t loxaaaimeiit, 
to he followed hy the probable demonstration ol a big lleet, 
and that our attack on Sei-To might lead to a disturl)ance of 
the eciuilibrium of the Powenes conccu'ned in Lhina. It we»s 
nt)t until our steamer launched Singa[)ore, in the- latter part 
of the same month, that we. were, informed for lh('. lirst 
time of the dcxlaralion of war by Japan against (ierman^e 
Thence, after six weeks of eve.ntful voyage, including a 
narrow escape from tlie Fnidoi in tint liidian (.)cctan, ! was 
jible to land in this country in the middle^ oi ( )cto!)er. On 
my arrival here there was a batch c)f japanrse pa[)c:rs 
awaiting me; among them I found a [a*i/e. oHeiatd I>y otie, 
of the*. pa[)ers to any ])»n*son nutntioning tin; 'pioljabie 
date of the tall of Sei-Ti), and a gt'iieral consetnsus oi 
opinion was in fa\'()ur <;f either th(t <:*iu] ot Xovttmbt'r or 
the beginning of Dctcctmlxtr. 

It is an irony ol latct that our army, orgam/ed and traiiK^.l 
in its first stages under German tutc*lagc‘, should ha\'e 
siicccteded in dctaling a mastcr-slrokct against its former 
instructors, giving occasion to a (ierrnan |.>apc*r to s]>eak ol 
“ungrateful japan." Pcsieles the army s)ta(tm, we have 
imported from (jermany sevt^ral modern sciencf\s, among 
them the medicines being th(‘ most progressiva . \ certain 

Tokyo j)rofessor has lamented ihv. cessation ol rmw know- 
ledge from Gc'.rmany since the war was declared ; while 
two of the Kyoto professors have decided to give their 
lectures in future in our own language, in liem of German. 
Another im})ortant item from Germany was their legal 
system, followc.d necessarily in its train by the Gernian 
idea of bureaucracy, which many of our enlightened states- 
men regard as a great’ scourge on the development 
of the popular government in prc!sent-day japan. The 
German army system has also brought forward the idea of 
militarism, reflecting the conception of despotism in no small 
dc^gree. 
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l^ortunately, :it the present critical moment, our Cabinet 
is uiulcT that nicest proj^ressive V(^te>'an Premiier, Count 
C.)kuma, and for its b'oreii^n Ministt!!*, Baron Ivato, wlio 
was twic^t the Japanesr* Ambassador to Ijritaln, and whose 
profound knowl(*(^l(e ()f bmolish ])ohti(:s is considered a 
vahiabh* asset to thc^ ])r(‘sent (jov(Maiinent. It is i,>ratil vine* 
to know that our state cralt, with such an (.experienced 
Iielmsnian at th(^ wheel, was able t(.> su.'er its C(')iirse int(; the 
])ro[)er cliannel, in accordaiua^, with th(‘ tinus-honourcul cn^ed 
ol (_)ur I'iolitical ide.a, : littu'ally, “the proper 

disccM'iunent of Halations of LU'eat (»bli_q;ati< )ns. Besid(‘s, the 
policy ol the pr(‘,senl (.h.nauanTient has. no doubt, recfjived the 
unpr('i:(.!dented sii|)port of lh(‘ 'umtasil niass d the* peo])1e- 
a su]>port o\’o\\ stronger tlran at the timet id the Ivussian 
W ar. d his l evelation of [)opiilai leeliiy^ shows the ;stren;„;'th 
and lh(^ j.u'(w- aloiK'c of tlie common s[)irit which dwells in 
lh<^ bosom n\ i:vcry ^^eiisible, (apanese.- -/.c., Cikynshnu “the 
spirit of chivalry and si^lf-sacrifice,." Its loreruitncr was 
re])resented in the. ty]>(‘ of mtm, commonly kmnvn as 
Olitk()i{at(\ or “chivalr(.)us persons,” wlio nrnht an ap[»(.‘arance 
ats'tinsi tlnit tyranniced militarism prevailini^- in thi^ middle 
part of the last [)(.*riod of feiuialism, undm* tlie d'okuL;‘avva 
sia»t^ims, and whose motto was always “to tosat the weak 
with diderence, and crush tlie stronip” I shall have occasion 
to deal with the subject of the evolution of this sjiirit in a 
future: number of this l\i:\i1:\v. In this connt,‘ction I should 
like to express my personal (Opinion as to the much misustal 
tc^rm of linskido. I quite ai^ree with Professor C hamberlain 
as to the modern construction of the term ; it I.)ecame more 
attractive to Kuropean eyes since, a small volume on the 
subject was broui^ht out by an official scribe, or sarcastically 
called in Japan ’‘a Governincnt-paCroni/,ecl scholar,” soon 
after our war w'ith China, some two decades ai^o. In iact, 
the idea so e\[)ounded in Jhishido is no other than the 
f>rinciple of militarism, givinp; self-conceited pre-eminence to 
a chosen few— the military class — and compelling the most 
humiliaUng subjugation of the commoR people ; in tact, h is 
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a teaching- of brutal despotism. A fuller discussion of' this 
subject than I can enter into here will be found ii\ that 
recent excellent work on Japan by Professor Longford/ 
Now the thousands of Germans who have had such an 
uneasy time In Sei-l'd for the last few months arti enjoying 
comfortable rest and hospitality in Japan, in a marked 
contrast to the most barbarous treatment which hundreds 
of our innocent students have received from the Govern- 
ment and people in Perlin and (dsewhenx 

No one knows when the present war will t(a‘minate, but 
when an end comes the Pdir Itast will b(x-ome once more 
an arena of international strife for commercial supr(ana.cy, 
as our occu[)ation of the. ilensely i)opulated ja'ovince of 
Shun-Tung might [)rove to be a l.)on(*. of conuauion uy the 
Powers concerned. ILit, as far as our interest in China is 
concerned, we shall not be so tenacious as to insist on tla* 
permanent occupation of the once (jcrman leasinl t(‘rritrjrv, 
which, moreover, migdu create endless friction. l>ut a still 
greater problem has to Ix^ solvcxl in the destiny (»f 
our nation - - namely, that of our surplus j>opulatioii, 
for it is increasing at the rate of soin(‘ half a million 
a year. As to the exodus of this surplus population, two 
different views are held by two parlies : those: who advo- 
cated the northern ex[)ansioii were mostly represciUc:d by 
the military party, and those^ lor the S(.)ut]uvard movement 
by the liberal [xarty, which is a ^arm siq^porter of the naval 
expansion. I/ach party has a certain plausible reason for 
its own view; but, from my long experience in l^'ormosa, 
the s(nithernmost island colony of Japan, it shows that our 
people is belter auajjted to the warm climate, and, conse- 
quently, is destined to make a rapid develoj^ment, especially 
in agricultunj — an occupation innate to the: nation since 
prehistoric time. 7\gain, if we com[)are with the slow' and 
somewhat retarded state of affairs in our settlcanent in the 
northern island of Ilokkaid(') (Ezo) with the position in 

Professor Longford, “ aiio Lvolulion of New japan” (Cambridge 
Mrnual), 1913, pp. 10-1^. 
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Formosa, we find that the latter had such a dc'^rce of 
financial success as to reach the stage of becoming a self- 
supporting colony within the brief period of ten years since 
its date of occupation. Besides, the quota of our blood 
is, no doubt, reduced by the Polynesian and Indonesian 
stocks, and this fact also .assists the recurrent ad.ipta- 
bility of our jDc.-oide to the warm climate. Unfortunately, 
the inllu.x; of our immigration was, and is, subjected 
to the most unjust treatment in the countries border- 
ing the Ncirthern and .Southiu'n I’acilic, based simply on 
such a very unjustifiable reason as colour classification 
— .1 harmful and, at the same timt;, unscientilic classifica- 
tion human races originated by Bluini.-nbacli in tlui later 
part of the eighteenth ce.nlury. Since the tendency of the 
mochwn study of human beings is to eliminate such classi- 
iication, taking its start from the fact that human nature at 
the bottom is thc^ s.ame, irn spe.ctive of colour, creed, or 
form of goverimmt, the resort to such a classification by 
highly-civilized (iovernments must be itself an object of 
great derision, 'I'lie pr.acticability of this conctiption is 
tshown at the present niomeiit when the hluhammadans are 
fighting sule by side wall the Christians lor the common 
cause ol humanity. It is my idea that, it the cLissifica- 
tion of e.xisting human beings is desire.d .it all, it should be 
made in accordance with the intellectual scale of recepti- 
bility of the common ideg, which aims at the peace and 
welfare of all nations. 

japan has now fulfilled a portion of her duty, and she will 
be (urther prepared to assist her Allies in case of emergency 
by sending a picked quarter out of her two million men to 
the Fnropean theatre of war. h'or this contribution her 
desire will be, not a territorial aggrandizement, but an 
open door and ecpial opportunity for her people in the 
territories under the sphere ol intluence ot the Allies. 


November 25 , 1914 . 



QUATRAINS OF “OMAR KIIAYYAM” 

I'lV John P()[.i,!;n’, r.i.i'-. 


'fhcsc verses are lino for line, and a)inr)sr word for woid, 1 ranslao’onh cd 
the original l^crsian. d'he d'ranslalar has added nothing of his own, and 
has not ].)rcsnmcd to meddle with the thoughts or imager) of llu* Pmsian 

Poet— J. P. 

{ . 

AltlioiiiL>'h I've nc’oj* striin)^ jneir! lov I hoo. 

N(^r from dust my hrow \vi|)(a:l hang 

I still have hopt* oi' M(*rcy, diit^ 

H(^cause whal’s ‘‘One” Fve ne’er named “ 1 wod 


Uetter in Inn mv sins reveal — 

"hhan withoiU ddie.e in ]\Ios{[ue to kneel ; 
Thou, First and Last of thint^s that he, 
fharn, an Thou wilt, or cherish nv ! 

i. 

.V 

Cease tauntinej’ drunkards, it you can, 

Leave trickc^ry and i)lay the man ! 

If hence from Life you’d find repose, 

Treat not the humble as your foes. 

4 - 

If possibht cause no man pain. 

From fame that burns your wrath restrain. 
If you desires perpetual peace — 

F'rct, but from frettinj^ others cease ! 
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Since none will gnye To-morrow*s morn, 
iMcikc hnppy now your heart lovC“lr)rn. 

J )rink wiiKi, Moonfaced, for many a Ivloon 
Shall seek us loni^% nor find us soon. 

6 . 

Korun, wlnich mcA\ name Word sublime,” 
They only read lr<.)in lime to tinu^ ; 

C)n L;ohlet's brim a text is writ, 

And men always readin;^* it. 


We i)«a'e \\’in<‘ I>ench - an^A ilrunken franui- 

(- aie for no 1 lo[)e, and fear no ilanux 
I lean, S(.>ul, cirp, (.lotlies wi m‘-sl;u ned, you see, 
kh'ojn ihiith, Air, Water, b'ire, are free, 

.S, 

’dds f)cst lew friends to make below — 

Sonn* here, dis \v<dl afar to know ; 
rh.at man on vvliom thou leanest so — 
b^x.unined close is found a foe. 

9 - 

This Jut;' a Sever was- like, me — 

And .sou!.jhc a fair fact^ lovingly ; 

1 his handha nnmd its neck new hung". 

Was, erst, an arm ri>nnd friend’s neck llnng. 


lo. ^ 

Alas for heart that’s felt no wound — 
Nor by Novae’s spell was ever bound ; 
d'hc day that without Love is spent 
No emptier could to you be lent. 
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1 T. 

To-day’s the crisis of rny youti), 

Wine I desire that brings no rutn ; 

Though sour — ’tis sweet — then hlaiiv,; me. nf)t. 
The sourness represents rny lot. 

I 2. 

To-day we can’t “ to-morrow ” sway — 

Folly to tret ’bout it to-day ; 

If not love-mad, lose not this day — 

What worth the next is whf) can say ? 


Now that the glad New Year draws nigh 
Each heart to desert yearns to lly ; 

On bough, sec, Moses’ hand ap'pears, 

Each bre(;ze the breath of Jesus bears. 

14. 

Who fails to reach Truth’s fruitful rod 
Flath not the path of duty trod ; 

Who the weak bough of Knowledge bends 
But learns each day the same way ends. 

* 5 - 

When dawned Creation’s tlay, my Soul 
Sought Heaven and Hell — .sought J*en and Scroll ; 
Then did the Teacher to me tell — 

“ d'hyself art Pen, Scroll, Htsiven, and Hell. ’’ 

16. 

Arise ! bring Wine — no need for words — 

Thy mouth all that 1 want affords ; 

Wine — like thy cheeks rose-coloured, give ! 
Repentance doth curl-tangled live. 
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' 7 - 

The Rose the New- Year -zephyrs greet — 
My darling’s face in bower is sweet ; 

The day that’s gone no talk makes glad. 
To-day is swcc;t, then why bi; sad ? 

I S. 

Why should I skim the sea with shells ? 
Distrust for Ivalirs in mt; dwells ! 
lvh;:iyy;»in ! who says to I [f‘l] hem’ll l^) ? 
Who caino from TIoaven, or went bt:low. 


I o, 

'Thti clemeiits that hoki ihtt Wine? 

Xo drinker will to ruin consiLjn ; 

These heads, ilu:s(‘ hands, tliese why make 

T'or love of whom ? for hate whv break ? 


Like rivex’s f]c)od— lik(t desert’s l.dast — 

Another day <'>f hfo has past ; 

Tve never tjrieved two days aruait — 

— “ 'Idle day to come ’’ - the day that’s spent/' 

2 I . 

I came not on Creation’s day 

And in my have no say ; 

Cup-bearer, gird thy loins, bring wine — 

Thus drown I this world-grief of mine. 


Khayyiun, who Wisdom’s tent-work wrought, 
Was burnt, in sorrow’s furnace caught ; 

P'ate cut his Being’s tent-ropes strong, 

Hope’s Broker sold him for a song. 
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PKOCliEDINGS OF TIIF liAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

INDIA'S RAI.,LY ROUND THI', I'LAG 

\iv A . Yusijk Ali, i.c.s. (KiOTikia)) 

The rally of India round tho llai^ has boon so spltaidid, so 
sponlan(a)us and so unanimous, that it is woll both for 
India and KnL;land to realize the full meaning' of this epoch- 
inakint( achiexaanent. 

It has !iot come as a siir[)risc to anyone', who kiu'w the 
depths of the heart of India. l>ut it has come as a [dc asant 
surprise to many peopk^ whom tlu^ oi India was a 

ni<::jhtmare compounded of unrc:st, anari'lu, bombs, mos- 
quito(!S and ti^jers. 

Gone is that ni^'htm.ire — q'on<- to th(! limbt,) (d all ihin^^s 
that are unreal, but that borrow enough oi reality to give 
form and substance to a nightmans — and a [)r('judice. 

But the rally has caused grace aboumling to (low also to 
those who doubted — who shook their heads and with real 
benignity of lusirt wondered whetlu^r India could really 
ever be,; reca'ived as a junior partner in the lirm of John 
Bull and Co. 

War is like alchemy. It has its baser sivle, as Louvain 
and Rheims and thousands of shattered homes in Belgium 
and France attest. It is responsible for the agonies of 
countless men, women, and children who built their hopes 
of love and bliss in vain, and to each of whom will be 
hushed for ever the one voice that attuned this earth to the 
harmony of the spheres — who will search in vain, through 
the gloom of blighted affections, for the one face that meant 
happiness and the one form round which centred the dearest 
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affections of life. But, like alchemy, war can also trans- 
mute the baser metals into pure gold. Its clarion trumpet 
can drown the din of petty wrangling. Its Utrrific thunder- 
storms can clear the air of mistrust and doubt, and show 
the luaghts of purpose and endeavour as they rise above 
the cl(.)uds of prejudice and self-interest. Its touch can 
clear the cobwebs of cant and lay bare the eternal basic 
virtues ot human natune vvhcai it seeks cornradeeship and 
fidclit)^ and rinds it in abundant m(!asun\ lull and over- 
(lowing, with not a thought of '‘nicely calculated I(*ss or 
more. " 

India’s rally - and indcasJ th(! rally of ih(^ whohj I'anpire 
— is of that natmac Australia and C-inada, New Zealand 
and Soiitli AlrieCi.. aiul many a minr.r Ibitain lapped on the 
rocking waves- all tel! tlie same take .rht*. tiasachery ot 
Alarilz v.)nly shows up in reli(d' the loyalty of the Afrikander, 
as tin* haste ;ind p;ission oi tiu^ IComagata Maru Siklis in 

Calciitia give point to llie loyal (juLpourings of the Khalsa 

in iiK'ski ng <issejublca.l in the Oolden Temple in Amritsar. 
Count not lhe‘ value of their golden hearts merely by what 
they sc*nd, eitlier in men or money. Measure it not only 
by their glowing words, or even by their deeds of [)assionate 
patriotism. Ihcax'e tlu! veil : set', the heart within — a surg- 
ing, tumultuous current ot vig(M'ous red blof)d (lows through 
their throbbitig arteries, and Britannia is indeed proud to be 
the mother ol a brood so quickly afire in a glorious cause, 
so firm in their resolve to give to their mother ol the.ir 
fairest, nobK:st and strongeest. 

Is Britain India’s mother? No, say the materialists. 
But th(‘ answ'er is “Yes” to those* who have se,(m New 
India born and growing. An India has existed through 
centuries. It was small, it was bcaiitil'iil, before; liabc 
Britannia was in her swaddling Qlothes. It grew and added 
the charms of maturity to the freshm;ss and vigour of youth. 
Its clay was pri\^iieged to be the repository of unimagine.d 
dreams. Its throat-strings made music and song of the 
sweetest and best. Its eyes enchanted with the warm blue 
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glow of its sun-kissed rivers and the pure Avhite r;)<liu.nce of 
its eternal snows. But it also suffered seemingly fnnn age, 
but in reality from the constant jar of strident voic(‘s within 
the gates. Then comes Britannia of the far western isles 
— lovely to look upon, with the lute of concord in her hands, 
the strength of purpose in her sinews, and proudly wearing 
the dower of freedom in her locks of gold. And she s])eaks 
— through her Shakes[)eare and Milton, through her {philo- 
sophy and pros(;, through her praise of glorious decals and 
her sweet sanctification of home and woman and beatific 
childhood - so divinely, with such sincca'ity and grace and 
truth ! Old India Ipecomes young, sullen silf!nt India 
becomes fnash, and wears blossoms culled Iroin the 
living garden of a Rabindranath Tagorc!. Ori)han(!d 
India knocks at th(^ door and trc'ads s()ftlv-“Softlv and 
timorousl)', but with a “ Bindri ” * tray <.)f gifts - such gifts 
as she can bring. Idle enemy shouts harshly without. Ibt 
points th(i finger of scorn at this “ alien. Rosy-cIuM^ked 
children — Britannia’s real children of a few sumnuu's— -half 
know what she brings, but know not its value? or the spirit 
of the giver. They take their cue from Mother Britannia, 
whose embrace is the bond of .kinshij). In thought and 
ideals, in method and organization, modern India is Britain’s 
youngest daughter across the seas. 

What does the rally m(‘.an for India ? I have lelerred 
already to the words of a prophet of England written a 
century ago — to Wordsworth’s high rejection of a “lore of 
nicely calculated less or more.” Leave to politics and law 

the the.ory of compensations and considerations. They are 
no doubt imiportant in everyday life. But bring not the 
high emotions of a great crisis to a lower [ilane by talking 
about these when the heart beats to a nobler purpose, and 
echoes by its throbs the sentiments of a united Empire. 
Let a simple Indian soldier speak for himself: “The 
Empire in self-defence has appealed to all its subjects. If it 

’ Bindri ” was the famous metal art ware of Southern India. Costliest 
gifts were presented to kings in the choicest of bindri ” trays. 
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had been threatened in India, British soldiers would have 
gone there ; but as it is threatened in luirope, we have come 
here.” y\n(l then he added, converting into a glorious 
sentiment new to India an obvious formula embodied in his 
instructions in a wholly matter of fact seivse : “We are 
indeed Indians, but also Britishers.” 

What does the rally mean for Fmgland Let there be 
no unctuous [;hrases of scdf-congratulation or self-satisfaction. 
Justice- iK^ver produce.d |.) 0 |)ular wavos of (^motion. Lih- 
cicncy nciver stirre.d men’s Idood or gaee a gemwous glow 
to sentiment and pride, d'hese things are well in the 
balancing of accounts, in the nxkoning ot the <Jebtor and 
creditor sidos ot a ledcya*. Lint now is the tim(i for a warm- 
hearted shake-, ol tile liaiiid, d'liis is the hour when men 
s[)(\ak little, but w'liat little tliey say smacks of higfi emprise. 
Shall we l.)e comrades in arms, and geiuu'ously rt^cognlze 
each othcu*’s good ciualilie.s ? 

I'hat is ihe key in w hich Lord Crt-.we s|)oke. As Secre- 
tary of State Icir India, he know'S what he- is saying in the 
g(.‘neia)us iribnle which h<* pays to Indian troops: “ High- 
souled nu n of I'lrst-rate training and rejire.scnting an ancient 
civiii;/.alion.” No U:ss generous is Lord C.'urzon, who 
expresses lor this country tlu^ feelings ot [iride in India’s 
solidaril)' and Indians passionate r(:s[>()nse,. But mosi 
heart -stirring ot all is the a[)|)eal ul one who knowes inti- 
mately (*vt‘,ry [)art ol his Fan|)ire as no Sovereign bedonz 
him knew it — one wliose chahra~i-}}iuhdrak * wcis st-en wa'th 
pride and glory by millions of mvn in Bomb.ay, Helhi, and 
Calcutta, less than three short years ago. “ The noble 
traditions of courage and chivalry of mv Indian i\rmv, 
whose honour and fame; are in your hands” — what Indian 
soldier would not be lired l.)y such eulot^y ? What Indian 
civilian would not feel a thrill of^anotion at such stimulating 
words? Again; “I look to all my Indian soldiers to 
uphold the; izzal f of the British Raj against an aggressive 
and relentless enemy.” The King-Emjx-ror calls. India 
, ' Auspicious face. • 1 Honour. 
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salutes and falls in, ready to die for country, Tadishah, 
Hae; and Einpir(\ 

Idle apostles of mailed fists and rattliiv^ sabres, the 
preachers of the e;osj)el of blootl and fir(% make li^ht of the 
human factr)r in history, or in the human factor subordinate 
the S[)iritual to the material. but it is this hi;,dier side! of 
the human factor which will e-overn evc^ry struL;a;l(% and be 
the filial arbiter among- mem and nations. It is this lac:tor 
that is forging a link l;etwe(m India and Ihiglaiu.I stronger 
tliaii chains of adniinistrativ'C steel -inon* reliable than 
armed battalions. And what made it such a living 
dominant force? fhe personality of India's gracious 
Soverrsgn, who resolved, with his nobler Consort, to enthrone 
hims(df in the heart ol India in waking a new life and force 
from th(^. eclioes of ln*str)rie l)elhi. 

d'he Sovereign sjieaking to his [xtople, the So\‘ereign in 
the midst of his peopka tlie Soven'ign smiling and trusting 
when PriKl(Mu:e s])ok{! of danger and wlseheads aj)p(‘aled 
to prececUaits. tlic*. Sovereign who gav(". dignity to s[)lendour 
by the rnagiiificc^nt simplicity of his own daily life, and 
rescued Court tunctions from ihcar terrors liy kindly words, 
gracious smiles, and quiet acts' of practical eliarity this 
was the inlluence which captivated India, and. is in itself 
sufficient to awaken the imagination of its nobility and its 
peopha M'he war has [irovided a p)ractical outlet. us 

take the fe(ding at its Hood, and count it among the richest 
gains of the Impc^rial ferment. 

At tliis stage let us not S[K!ak of India’s prowess in the* 
held, d lie tlccds of India’s soldiers will s[)eak ibr them- 
selvcis. ddu'V have already won praise by their splendid 
equipment, their fim^ physiejue, their manly bearing and 
their eagerness to join issue with the cmemy. They have 
been 1:>aptized in the fire of G(irman guns. Their cavalry 
have shown their steadiness in support of the magnificent 
staunchness of th(* Allied Forcccs, .Trench, English and 
Belgian. Their mountain scouts, the “jolly little GurkhasC 
have given a foretaste of the daring with which the lonely 
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watches of the night can be invaded and the (aiemy’s 
stores of annniinilion can be dc!Stroyc;d. Wlnai llu' time 
coiiK^s for dash and chase, they will not be higgards in the 
field. 

d'h(:s{‘ are the ])ictnre.S(ju(! outward canbocliinents of 
India’s aid, and th(*y at once catch tlu‘ (yyc^ lUit no less 
valuable is lndia,'s ramestnesss in he][)iug with the sinews 
of w-ar. b.very dt-iail in etjuipinuiU, <‘ven to tlie picks and 
shovt'ls (^f the sappers and miners, will Im: supplied by 
India. 'The litdd h<''S[)itaIs and ambulance will be; jiroviilefl 
by India. 'The doctors and nursing orderlies for iirst aid 
for l'b*d (.'ross work for India’s lore e will be mainly Mil)[)lied 
and (aitirel)' linancod by India, with the, help Cjfsiich volun- 
tary (amtri but ions as will be availabio (and I hope they w'ill 
be gemerous) in this country. It is dillieuk to rigureout the 
e.\act cost involva d in all tliest* nnsc ures, but the Xhtan'oy's 
L(^gislall v(* C'outicil, on the: motion of a mai-ofi'icial ejected 
meml)er, has [jractically signed a Wank cht‘(]u<‘ for th(t 
]Uirp()S(‘, The value of this blank clnajuc^ is <;nhanced by 
two cofKsidei;itions. India has just passes I through a local 
famine of some intensity, and will lus'self siilfer many forms 
of financial distress on acccinnt of thr* war, a[)art altogether 
from tlie. (sxploils of tin,' F/ndcu or other cruisers that may 
teimporarily escape tlie net of our gallant navy, bhiriher, not 
only was India not l)ound to suppK the* ex[w.‘iises of these 
troops : she was precluded b^’ Act of Ikirliament from spend- 
ing money on tliem while the^y wvni outside^ her Kmritory. 
India reejiassled the Britisli Parliament to suspeaul this })ro- 
hibition, and India’s re^quest wais com[)li(*d wn'th aftea^ Mr. 
Asquith had })aid a most generous tribute* to India’s desire 
to share in the* financial as well as other burdems of the 
war. These m(*asurcs wnvc ck*vis(al and jnji into o[)eration 
by men other than those in kh^iki. The whole of India 
stands u[) as one* man, in suppena of the flag that is rooted 
in honour, and will wave for victorv. 

Fight, yc. glorious soldiers, Ciuikha or Sikh, Moslem, 
Rajput or Brahman ! P'ight for the name of India, and 
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make it glorious with your blood ! Great are your privileges. 
You have comrades in the British Army whose fellowship 
and lead are a priceless possession to you. They have 
fought and conquered in these very fields for centuries. 
They are as staunch and steady against the crushing weight 
of numbers as they are bold and enterprising in the hour of 
dash and gallantry. They have something of your own 
mystic sentiment and spirituality, however different may be 
their manner of showing it. Their chivalry in the mo.st 
trying turns of fortune will 0[)en your eyes to those knightly 
qualities which your ancestors enshrined in their legends. 
In the long battle line of which you will form part will be 
the renowned .soldiers of France and the heroic army of 
Belgium, who know not despair and are never more 
courageous than wdien facing overwhelming odds. You 
have a very high example to emulate, and we know you 
will be worthy of it. 

Think of their devastated lields. their ruined industries, 
their desecrated homes, their slaughteia-.d children and 

kinsmen, ^iucii dangers may have .seemed remote from 

your homes, but what keeps your homes togctther 1 'fhe 
Bag which protects you is threatened. 'I'lie foe is relent- 
le.ss, and the object of his hate and envy is nothing less 
than the splendid fabric of the Empire in which you live. 
Your childnm, your homes, your kindred and your land 
are threatened as surely as the heart of th.(i Itmpire. 
Strike, and show what your prowe.ss is worth ! Shoot 
straight, grasp your lance and ride at the foe ! Charge with 
jmur bayonets and sound the trumpet of victory I Your 
King-Emperor has told you that he has drawn the sword 
for a righteous purpose, and that he will not .sheath it until 
that purpose has been achieved. Be yours a share in the 
achievement ! 

And those you have left behind ? You are fighting for 
them. Leave them to the tender care of a grateful country 
whose standard you are bearing aloft. An appreciative 
Fimpire will know your worth, and honour and cherish 
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the loved ones whom you will ennoble with the undying 
fame of your deeds through centuries of history ! 

Remember the spirit of the great hero whom you have 
just buried. Bobs Bahadur is still speaking to you. He 
died as he had lived — simply, and with the soldiers, 
British, Colonial, and Indian, whom he loved so well. 

f • 

And yet there was a special bond that united him to India. 
He was born in Cawnpore, and laboured forty-one years in 
India. When he marched as a Sepoy General through the 
Bolan Pass, difficulties melted before him like the snow on 
the Shutar Gardan in the summer. When he led his famous 
march to Kandahar he disappeared as one who leads a great 
adventure, but reappeared to the view of the world as a great 
General crowned with victory. In South Africa he gave 
his only son’s lih?, and won laurels for his aged brow, which 
rank him as a good and humane man as well as a great 
.soldier. And now he went to see his old soldiers, and died 
happy because he had seen them. What legacy can be 
greater than such an imperishabh* name — Linsullietl in the 
battlefield and ever associated with the call of duty ? Will 
not India fight all the more nobly and proudly for such an 
example ? 

Such, O England! is the response of India to thy 
call. She wishes to stand .shoulder to shoulder with 
thee, and solemnly, devotedly, affectionately to salute 
the Flag. 
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DISCUSSION ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 


A MEETING of the East India Association was held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, on Monday, November 23, 1914, at 4 p.m., when a paper was 
read by A. Yusuf Ali, Esq., i.c-s. (retired), le.m. cantau., Earrister-at- 
Law, on “India’s Rally round the Flag.” (General Sir O’Moorc Oeagh, v.c., 
G.c.B,, was in the chair, and the following, amongst others, were present: 
Sir Roland K. Wilson, Hart., Sir Charles Eyall, K.r.s.i., Sir Arundel T. 
Arundel, k.c.s.i., Sir Lesley C. l^obyn, k.c .v.o., Sir Ro[)ert Eulton, j.l.d., 
Sir William Ovens Clark, Sir James Walker, c.t.e., and Lady Walker, Lady 
Lawrence, I^ady ('andy, Mirxa Abbas Ali Baig, c.s.i., Colonel C. K. Yate, 
C.S.I., M.FN, Mr. 'r. Stoker, c s.i., Mr. Alexander Porteous, c.i.E., 

Mr. Henry Marsh, ci.E., and Mrs. Marsh, Mr. A. V. G. ("ampbell, c.i.E., 
Mr. and Mrs. C, O. W, Dunn, Mr. S. S. 'rhorbiirn, Mr. and Mrs.. R. A. 
Leslie Moore, Mr. J. B. Pennington, Mr. W. Coldstream, Colonel and 
Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mr. and Mrs. Phillipowsky, Mrs. Pollen, Mr. J. M. 
Pollen, Miss Dorothy Pollen, Miss Rose, Mr. 1 ). N. Reid, Mrs. Jackso^a, 
Mr. E. H. Brown, Mr. E. J. Ih Richter, Mr. C. M. Ryan, Miss Hethering- 
ton, Mr. H. R. Cummings, Mr. Syud Hossain, Mrs. Burke, I\lr. E. Haji, 
Mr. C. A. Latif, Mr. M. A, Hamid, Mr. Harold CoXy Mr. ). Stead, Mrs. 
Drury, Mrs. and Miss Corfield, Mrs. and Miss Scott, Mr. J. S. Haji, Mr. 
K. P. Kesava Menon, Mrs. Grose, Miss Latter, Mr. John Lee Warner and 
Miss Lee ^Varner, Mr. L. B. Havell, Mr. Naimatullah Shah, Mr. Abdul 
Majid Hassanally, Miss Young, Mr. Duncan Irvine, Miss Massey, Mr. W, 
Battye, Mr. B. Dube, Mr. C. C. McLeod, Mrs. E. Rosher, Mr. Sampuran 
Singh, Mr. and Mrs. R. Thornton, Mr. M. W. Hassanally, Mr. S. S. Sawh- 
ney, Mr. W. Eckstein, Mr. H. R. Cook, Mrs. Villiers Stewart, Mrs. H 
Woods, Mr. Angus Wilson, Mr. G. H. Ward Humphreys, Mr. G. F. 
Sheppard, Mrs. flaigh, Mr. C. J. Weir, Miss Beck, Mr. and Mrs. N. C. 
Sen, Mrs. Bean, Colonel Lewtas, Mr. H. Woodward, Major Skene Thomp- 
son, Mr. and Mrs. H. C. West, Mr. Ismail Khan, Mr. E. G. W. Pearse, 
Mrs. Lowe, Mrs. Bell, Mr. R. Sewell, Mr. G. Mansukhain, Mr. T. Singh, 
Mr. S. Cama, Mr. Theodore Hance, Mrs. Wilson, Mrs. and Miss Barnes, 
Mr. J. and Miss Everatt, Miss N. Baker, Mrs. Leonard, Miss Durrant, 
Mrs. Fraser, Mr. F. C. Moore, Mrs. Whallcy Wickham, Mrs. Harrington- 
5iuart, Mrs. Pollock, Miss W. Lovett, Major R. M* Daniel, JMr, M. C. 
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Graham Sharp, Mr. A. Guha, Mr. F. C. Charming, Mrs. Orme, Mrs. Orr, 
and Dr. John Pollen, c.i.e., Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman : J^adies and gentlemen, 1 beg to introduce to you this 
evening Mr. Yusuf Ali. He had a very distinguished career at Cambridge, 
and also a very distinguished career in the Indian Civil Service, which 
he has lately resigiud. He will give you a paper to-night on “India’s 
Rally round the Flag.” 

•Mr. Yusuf Ali: Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, *when I was 
asked to read a paper before the East India Association, my first idea was 
to write a simple, biisiiv ss like ]^aper ; but when I took up the pen, and 
the subject warmed me, 1 found that the occasion was so great that I had 
to write a paper that more or less ruse to the occasion. 'J'he result is that 
1 have to apologize to you for the style in which the pa[)er is written. It 
is somewhat emotional, and looks upon tlie emotional and the sentimental 
side of the (picstion mor# than u[)on the business side. We are fortunate, 
sir, in having 30U as our chairman - you whom tlie Indian Army reveres, 
for which you have done so much ; you have ( Vcii after your retirement 
continued to take the same lively interest in the welfare of the Indian 
soldier, and if there is one great result that will be achieved by this tvar, it 
will be not only that the bonds of our gnat Empire will be drawn tighter 
together, but the various <]uestions aflecling the welfare ot llie Indian 
soldier will also come up for consideration. 

The [lapcr was then read. 

The (hf AIR MAN : Toadies and gentlemen, I am sure we are all agreed 
that Mr. Yasuf Ali has fully and most eloquently explained the subject 
which he took U[) to night — “ India’s Rally round the Flag.” You will 
recollect that in one part of his lecture he says that it has corne to many 
people as a surprise. His exact words are: “ It has not come as a surprise 
to anyone who knew the depths of the heart of India. But it has come as 
a pleasant surprise to many jieoplc to whom the vision of India was a 
nightmare compounded of unrest, anarchy, l>ombs, mosciuitocs and tigers.” 
Well, ladies and gentlemen, as I belong to the first lot 1 should just like 
to say a word to you as to why I do. Men of my trade are not as a rule 
guided by sentiment, except to use it in such a way as to make it work in 
the interests of our men. That is not, however, the point to night. In 
considering a vast political ([ucstion like the loyally of India, when I say 
that I have been a convinced believer in it always, I \vish to point out to 
you that I have not been so as a matter of sentiment. I have been so 
because I considered I was warranted in this helici by hard facts, and the 
reason for this I will tell you if you will give me your patience. I do not 
pretend to know all India, although I have passed forly-five years in that 
country; and I would warn those who may not know to beware of the 
person, be he Britisher or Indian, who says he knows all India, because he 
does not. 

In the first place, I hope you will not consider rnc dreary, but I must 
carry you back a long way, I must carry you back to the old Indian days 
when caste was first invented. You will recollect that in the first institu- 
tion of caste by Mano there were four castes descnbcd~-the priest; lift 
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warrior, who defended his people, and, by the way, did a good deal of 
fighting among themselves to keep his hand in ; the trader and the 
menial. These castes naturally had few amenities one with the other, and 
their social intercourse was almost nil, except such as may be described by 
the warrior oppressing the agriculturist and the menial with ante-7?iortem 
terrors, and the priest oppressing all with post-mortem ones. This state of 
affairs was naturally not conducive to the welfare of the country. It bred 
internecine strife, until the appearance of Buddha, who did away with all 
caste except, I believe, in a small portion of the south of India, where he 
was unable to overcome it. Indian history, anyway, is not very clear to 
me about how these events came off, but came off there is no doubt they 
did, because we had in northern India the great and united casteless 
empire of Chandragui)ta, which again was overthrown by the Hindu system 
of caste championed by the priestly or Brahmin caste. On the rcdntroduc- 
tion of caste, when tlie Empire was weak, various conquerors from Muham- 
madan countries— from Persia, Afghanistan and Arabia — took advantage 
of this weakness to invade the country. They brought in with them what 
have become further caste divisions in the shape of the numerous Mussul- 
man sects, which, I believe, are more numerous than the Christian. Mr. 
Yusuf Ali will correct me if I am wTong, 

Thus w^e had on top of the Indian caste system religious enmities which 
increased the state of strife going on in the country, till some manner of 
peace was established by the Mogul Empire which attained its zenith, 
as you all know, in the time of the great Akbar. U'his Empire lasted only 

for a certain period, because his successors were many of them bigots and 
drunkards, and were not able to hold it together. Then, as you all know, 
it was upset again by the Mahrattas, wdiose army was . commanded by 
European adventurers, such as De Boigne and Perron. At this time the 
state of strife in India was something beyond what anyone can imagint:. 
Out of this chaos the British emerged triumphant, and endeavoured to 
administer even-handed justice between man and man regardless of caste. 
But with the British rule — and this is too often forgotten — another division 
arose in India ; so that it was not ail calm that they brought. There was 
what may be called the country party and the town party. The country 
party, as you know, most of you who have been in India, is the same now 
as it was probably hundreds of years ago. The town party, on the con- 
trary, is guided by thought currents from the West, and the two parties do 
not at all coalesce. I have mainly had to do with the country party, as 
the party from which the army comes. The town^party I know, but you do 
so as well as I do, so there is no good ray saying any more about them. 
They are to be heard of in all newspapers and all journals, and usually call 
their opinion “ Indian public opinion." In these publications you find 
nothing about my friend the silent Indian of'the village. Nor is he repre- 
sented in. Councils or Constitutions for which he cares nothing. If you 
think of these villages multiplied by thousands and millions, there you get 
the backbone of India. They have their opinion, too, but it is at present 
inarticulate. It is this India that has ever counted in times of stress and 
linger, and ever will.* (Hear, hear.) They are people who by* nature are 
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conservative. 1 may add that they are like what they were in my country 
in . its better days: they worship the natural leaders of their people and 
honour them, that is, their nobles and gentry ; and 1 maintain that if those 
nobles and gentry are loyal (as I know they are from personal experience, 
and have known it for many years, and only in the way that a Shikari and 
a person fond ot the countryside could know it), and see the reverence 
these villagers pay to their natural leaders in India, it will be self-evident 
to anyone that the country will be loyal. It is only now b^ the British 
rule that the country is attaining a semblance of unity, and were the strong 
hand removed to-day, the horrible state that India was in in days gone by 
would return again. It is these yeomen and villagers, and small nobles, 
who know this ; they love their land and their village, and there is nothing 
they would deplore so greatly as to see strife recur in it again. They have 
long memories \ they recollect what I wish more of us did, their family 
traditions, and they recollect their old religions ; and it is only by knowing 
those and their languages that we can know them. (Hear, hear.) 

I think Mr. Yusuf All has explained, in much more eloquent language 
than I have at my command, the rally round the flag : but I claim for 
myself that I have given you one of its main reasons — that is, the loyalty 
of the peasant, ihe small yeoman, and the country gentleman, not excluding, 
of course, the great chiefs ; fl)r that goes without saying. Another thing 
that I think makes greatly for the loyalty of the country is the friendly 
reldtions of British officers with these coiintiy gentlemen and villagers. No 
unc knows ilieir sentiinenls, nor an have a fellow feeling with them who 

has not sat at sunset by the village well and talked to these most interesting 
people, or who has not had friendships wuth iliem and their superiors. If 
you win cast your eye back on history, and to our own relations with India 
you will, I am sure, recollect the great part personal friendships have 
played in the East. Y<ni will recollect (and 1 w ill only bring one notable 
instance to your minds) how the oflicers who went to govern the Punjab on its 
annexation only twelve years before, owing to their friendships with the Sikh 
Sirdars, brought the whole .Sikh nation to aid the Government in the 
suppression of the great Mutiny* It is such acts that are performed 
in India by friends, and will be again should occasion arise. But by 
friendship I mean real friendship. As an Indian friend of mine said the 
other day : ‘‘ VVe do not want words of sympathy ; it is not that that we 
call friendship. Friendship between a Euroi)tan and an Indian entails 
sacrifices on both sides no doubt it does. But when the sacrifices are 
made, the friendships made are certainly (speaking from my own personal 
experience) most valuable to oneself, and also to the Government. (Hear, 
hear.) 

What I have told you to-night of thp even-handed justice which the 
British Government endeavours to deal from man to man is well recognized 
by those countless millions of villagers. If they have a District Officer who 
protects them from the thousands of people wearing Government badges, 
whom you all know in India, they look upon him as a great man, and the 
shadow of the King. District Officers must have the power to do this. If 
he does not do this, they think the King no longer cares for the,poor, arid 
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then they become discontented— and discontented villagers may become 

dangerous. 

It is thinking these things over in my mind for many, many years that 
has always made me belong to that class which Mr. Yusuf Ali describes 
to-night, to whom the rally to the Flag has not come as a surprise. I am 
one of those who knew the depths of the great and loyal heart of India— 
(Cheers) — and knew where to look for it. 

I would like to say just one word before I sit down to those Indian 
people who are here, and that is that I think it would bo a great benefit to 
the Indian soldier, whom we all love, if he was not always called a Sikh or 
a Gurkha, which are only two of the castes from whom he comes. I would 
remind you of the other classes : the Pathan, who is second to none ; or the 
Jat or Mahratti, who are equally doing their pail; and the Paluchi, and 
the Dogra, and hundreds of other castes who should not be forgotten. To 
talk of only two is wrong ; all the fighting castes have rallied to the flag. 
I think if we could spread this elementary knowledge of the Indian Army, 
which everybody in England praises, it would be very much appreciated by 
that Army itself. (Cheers.) That Army which to-day is reiiresenting India, 
and representing it well and truly, on stricken fields in Europe and Asia. 

Sir Arundel Arundel, who followed, said he did not want io make 
a speech, liul he would read a couple of extrac:ts, one from a book, and 
the other from a friend of his w’hich he had received a week ago from 
India. The first was from General von Bernhardi's book, “ Germany and 
the Next War.” “There is another danger which concerns England more 
closely, and directly threatens her vitality. This is due to the Nationalist 
movement in India and Egypt, to the growing power of Islam, to the 
agitation for independence in the great Colonies, as well as to the supremacy 
of the low German element in .South Afric.i. In India some 70,000,000 of 
Mussulmans live under English rule ; but now' that a pronounced revolu- 
tionary and nationalist tendency shows itself amongst the Hindu population, 
the danger is imminent that pan-Islamism will unite with the revolutionary 
elements of Bengal. The co-operation of these elements might create 
a very grave danger capable of shaking* the foundation of England’s high 
position in the world.” The paper of Mr. Yusuf Ali (the speaker con- 
tinued), a member of the Indian Civil Service, showed how entirely Von 
Bernhardi, like the German statesmen generally, had misunderstood the 
relations between England and India. 

Sir Arundel then read the following extract from a letter from a friend 
of his, an elderly Muhammadan gentleman of high position in a great 
native State : “ Germany, who is responsible for this cruel war, deserves to 
' be wiped out of the map of Europe. Her cruelties, her barbarisms, have 
shown to the world how small and superficial her boasted culture and 
civilization was. I do not wonder at Abe popularity of the war in England, 
nor do I wonder at everyone showing intense eagerness to go to the front.” 

Mr. Thorburn said that he supposed there was hardly a person in the 
hall who had not a son or other relation at the front, or had not lost a friend 
in this awful war. He went on to give details of the cost of the war and 
terrible effects. When Germany’s mad War Lord attacked humanity, 
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we with others were shocked, but only for a moment, for presently the 
Eoglish-speaking world and east of Suez, India, and game-cock Japan with 
one voice affirmed their resolution to stand by us, France and Russia, and 
spend their last man and last dollar if necessary in destroying the enemy 
of mankind. Though unprepared for war, they accepted the challenge of 
Europe’s bully and his drilled millions. Thus good came out of evil ; light 
out of darkness. I’he bully had staked Crown, Empire and his people’s 
welfare upon what he called his right to achieve by violen(;e his place 
in the sun.” But his calculations were entirely wrong ; he assumed that 
Great Britain would shirk the fight because of her own domestic troubles : 
civil war in Ireland, risings in India and in Egypt, troubles with the Dutch 
in South Africa and so forth ; so he ordered his Generals to back through ” 
to Paris. Imjgine his feelings when he discovered that England’s “ con- 
temptible little army” barred the way, and that India, Ireland, South Africa 
and the other countries where his agents had been stirring up enmity against 
us were all lighting on our side. Instead of breaking our Empire he had 
consolidated it. The speaker thought that Mr. Vusuf Ali had picturesquely 
and poetically described the rally round the Flag, and reminded them that 
though England had otily placed oiiginally about 120,000 troops in France, 
“ first aid ” had come from Inclia with 70,000 troops, two-thirds of whom 
were Indians. The st)caker went on to say that in his old Province, the 
Punjab, he was certain that at a hint they could easily raise, drill, and 
despatch several army corps within six months. . . . The aftermath of 
the war would l)e bitter for Germany -honour, territory, money all lost. 
In time, under some lorm of democratic constitution, she would doubtless 
recover much of her commercial prosperity, l)ut it would be many years 
before she would recover the trust and goodwill of the nations whom her 
present conduct had outraged. 

Mr. Syud Hoss.mn, the next speaker, said they had all been treated 
that afternoon to an extremely able and interesting paper by Mr. \ usuf 
Ali. 1 he lecturer had treated the subject from a sentimental, and even 
emotional, point of view, which made it rather difficult for one who came 
after him and was unable to as^)ire to the same plane to deal with the 
points he had raised. But he (Mr. Hossain) would like the audience to 
realize that what was perhaps most significant and important in this crisis 
was the intellectual loyalty of India to the British connection. It seemed 
to him that it had become too much the fashion to talk of the sentimental 
devotion of the Indian masses, not so much on its intrinsic merits as by 
way of depreciating the intellectual loyalty of the educated community of 
India. The Chairman had referred to the long memory of the Indian villager, 
and it would be difficult to imagine that the blessings of peace which British 
rule had brought to India should not be appreciated by him. But it must 
not be forgotten that the loyalty of tlie masses of India was at the best ' 
a passive, almost a paralysed acquiescence; they were passively loyal to 
every power that arose and was in possession before the British. The 
Moghuls, no less than the British, had claimed their allegiance. The 
outstanding aspect of the situation which constituted India’s rally round 
the Flag was the spontaneous loyalty of educated India, which was not 
the result of sentiment, or of ignorance, but of reason and conviction. 
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He would have thought that Englishmen, of all people, would be proud 
of that result as a testimony to the ideals that had underlain their active 
achievements. Whatever might be their quarrels and differences with the 
Government of India (and they would be a people unworthy oC the tutelage 
and instruction of England if they did not have their differences with the 
Government), and whatever might be the ultimate aims to which their 
national activities were directed, the fact remained that they stood as one 
man in the upholding and the vindicating of the British connexion, and 
that not in a spirit of moral collapse, and not because they could not 
think of other things, but because in the convinced opinion of every 
educated Indian the future salvation of India was bound up in adequate, 
honourable and equal co-operation with the British. Apart from other 
considerations, on the sheer ground of self-interest, the well-being and 
prosperity of India, they meant to stand by England through thick and 
thin. (Applause.) 

Whatever might be their private differences, these could wait until 
a settlement of the present issue. In India, as in Ireland and in the 

Suffrage muvemeni, all agitation was for the time being suspended. As 

Indians they had buried the hatchet, but not as Bernhardi and others 
would fain have liked to see, in the heads of the British. It was in that 
spirit they meant to face the present crisis. 

Mr. Harold McLeod said that since the war had started he had been, 
through the courtesy of the Times^ trying to bring out the necessity of 
India knowing what was going on in this war. (Hear, hear.) All present 
were aware of the bad impressions that the dissemination of false rumours 
created in the Indian Bazaar. Go ^d news travelled slowly, but bad news 
travelled fast. Some of them would recollect the time of the Manipur 
massacre, the news of which was in Calcutta before the Government knew 
about it. I'he only way, he thought, to combat false news was by the 
Government immediately transmitting to India the general news of the war, 
and of India’s own soldiers in particular. No one knew better than their 
gallant Chairman what the value of this information was to India, and the 
speaker trusted that that gentleman would use his best endeavours to see 
that she got prompt and correct information. 

Mr. Dube said that to praise the loyalty of India was akin to 
painting the lily. It was nothing new, for history proved time after time 
that her soldiers had fought the enemies of Britain. But he asked if the 
time had not arrived when Britishers should rally round the Indian. He 
complained that men of his country who applied for permission to join the 
British Army or the Territorials, and were in all respects fitted for service 
to fight alongside their fellow-subjects, were rejected because, technically, 
they were not desired. When in India Lord Kitchener was of opinion* 

* We have Lord Minto’s own authority for saying that his Government, which probably 
included Lord Kitchener as Commandcr-in-Chief, not only considered that Indians should 
hold commissions in the Army, but actually sent home a,.cut-and-dried scheme for 
enrolling a regiment officered throughout by Indians. That sclieme is in the pigeon-holes 
of the India Office, and we are not aware that it was shelved “ because the Anglo-Indians 
were against it," as Mr. Dub^ says. Lord Minto assured us in 1912 that he did^not know 
ever* then what had become of it, or why it was shelved.— Editor, 
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that commissions in the Army should be given to Indians who deserved 
them. He held that opinion very strongly, but because the Anglo-Indians 
were against the proposal, Lord Kitchener was compelled to hold it over. 
If the rally of India on the part of the uneducated as well as the educated 
had been so magnificent, was it not reasonable to expect that a beginning 
should be made in that direction? A beginning would have to be made 
some day, but meantime the subject was one that deserved careful con- 
skioration. 

Colonel Yate, in moving a cordial vote of thanks to tbe Chairman and 
the Lecturer, said that he had felt it a great honour and pleasure to listen 
to Mr. Yusuf Ali, and to the interesting address of the Chairman. As the 
Chairman had said, the Indian Army was composed of various tribes, 
castes, and nations, not only of Sikhs and Gurkhas, but of Rajputs, Mah- 
rattas, Hindustanis, Punjabis, Pathans, Baluchis, Madrasis, and others. 
History told them how, two hundred and fjfty years ago, that great Maha- 
rajah cf Jodhpur, in the time of the K'n]) ror Aiirungzcb, the Maharajah 
Jeswunt Singh, led his Rajputs in triumph to Cahnl, which he supposed 
was then the political horizon of the Indian Empire. Nowadays the 
political horizon of the Indian Empire had been vastly enlarged under the 
aegis of the British Government, and extended even to France and Bel- 
gium, and he (the speaker) hoped that before long we sliouUl seo the 
present Maharajah of Jodhpur, with that grand old uncle of his, the veteran 
General Sir Partab Singh, and the Maharajahs of Bikanir and Kishangarh, 
and other chiefs, leading their Rajputs in triumph not only to Belgium, but 
even to Berlin. They had also many fine cadets of the Imperial Seivice 
Cadet Corps serving at the front, for whom there was a grand military 
career opening out. He longed to see the opportunities for Indian officers 
extended in every possible way, 'I'hey w;uild all he welcomed as comrades 
in arms. The Imperial Service Cadet Corps was training up a splendid 
body of young men, and he hoped the Cadet Corps might be greatly 
enlarged so as to provide a full supply of thoroughly trained and well- 
educated officers to be gazetted as Lieutenants and Captains, etc., to the 
Imperial Service Troops from the^ various native States, in the same way 
as British officers were gazetted, and thus enable those troops to take their 
place in line with the regiments of the regular army on terms of perfect 
equality. For this thoroughly trained officers were necessary, and the Cadet 
Corps would supply those officers and thus open up a full military career 
for the young aristocracy of India, which so many of them so much 
desired. 

Mr. Leslie Moore, in seconding the vote of thanks, said that he did 
not wish to argue with Mr. Dube, but it was Lord Minto, and not Lord 
Kitchener, who made the proposal as to Indian officers. He made a 
statement to this effect at a meeting of the East India Association. Mr. 
M-.>ore thought personally it was a most excellent suggestion, and hoped it 
would be carried out. There was one matter to which allusion had been 
made in the London Press, and to which he should like to draw attention 
—viz., that when Indian soldiers were fighting in Europe the usurer in 
India might rob their wives of their lands. It wou4d be an excellent 
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of shewing their appreciation of Indian military aid if the Government of 
India were to stop all attempts of that sort. 

Mr. Idraium Haji, who wore khaki, said he had two mcssa?ies which he 
had been requested by the Indian soldiers at the front to convey to the 
people of England. One was from the Muhammadans now serving in the 
field with regard to Turkey, the second related to the lamented death of Lord 
Roberts. 'The first was that the Muhammadan troops w'ould be greatly dis 
appointed il Tbiglishmen and others doubted their loyalty, their honesty, and 
their faith in the Flag of the British Empire because of the action of Turkey. 
They desired him to convey to the British people their message in these 
words : “ \\"e have given our pledge in the terms of the soldier’s oath, 
and that phdge will be completed, fulfilled to the very letter to the end of 
our lives.’’ J.^iin‘ng the last Balkaii War the Ariiliammadans of India sold 
the jewellery and other ornaments of their dear wives, took the magnificent 
clothes of their \ov\ng sons, exchangrd them into money, and coWeeted 
other n>onoy t<j s«.nd t<.> d'liikcy to lulp her wounded and to meet the 
wanls ot the Turkiiih peojac. It wa.‘5 the same Euikcy whicl)^ knowing 

that the Indian troops included the followers of Mahomet, was now sending 
Iier soldiers tf^ the front to riuldessly fight against their co-religionists who, 
at so recent a date and in the time of her dire distress, succoured and 
relieved hfu-. But let Turkey and the Voting d’urkish l)arLy remember 
that the fight once begun w(ail».i mean that in their confiict witli the 
Indians even the very oceans and muiintain.s wmild feel shaken. With 
regard to Lord Roberts, when tlic news of bis death reached the Indian 
troops, their profound thought was, wc have lost a friend, India has lost a 
hero--ho was not a hero of Britain, l.)Ut a hero of India, In spite of 
difficulties in India and of their political (lis^cnsions atid quarrels, Indian 
students in this country Iiad offered their kuTiccs in the Territorial .service, 
but they had not been accepted. I'heir only desire was to fight for 'a 
righteous cause. The Indians were true to their promise To prove that, 
the moment this country (>pencd a recruiting department in India they 
would find that every family there would send a useful son to fight for tlic 
Empire at the front. , 

Mr. Yusuk Ali : Mr, (Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, at this late hour 
I do not propose to detain you very long, but the discussion has been so 
extremely interesting and varied that you will forgive me for making a few 
remarks on the points raised. yVs I stated at the outset, my object in 
reading the paper was to sound what our energetic Secretary calls the 
trumpet call. I have myself had the privilege of appearing at certain 
recruiting meetings in this country, and have invariably been received with 
great courtesy and attention. I found that enthusiasm in one sphere 
begat enthusiasm in another, and I thought perhaps that from an Indian 
view one might be allowed freely to speak one’s mind on the side of 
sentiment and poetry. Remember that business is always with us, but 
poetry rarely is. 

The Chairman opened the discussion with very valuable remarks 
about his appreciation of the Indian Army. I believe the Indian soldiers 
Jjjemselves credit Sir O’ Moore Creagh with the* desire to*^ get com- 
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missions for Indians, and I hope I may be allowed to say th^it I l)elievc 
the Indian Army is right. I believe Sir O’Moore Creagh will be with us 
heartily when the question is raised ; ynd I hope it will be carried to a 
successful conclusion. 

Sir Arundel Arundel read two very interesting extracts, tiie last of 
which connects itself with the point raised by my friend Mr. McLeod. It 
is in connection with educating public opinion in India. We know that 
public opinion is entirely with us so far as it is articulate but we also 
know the gropings of the vast dumb millions in India, to whom, perhaps, 
things are not as clear as they might be ; and 1 think it is the duty l>oth 
of the (jovernment and of ourselves, who know our own pco^de, to try and 
do as much as possible to disseminate correct news and information. Of 
course, it naturally rests with the (Government to insure rapidity of trans- 
mission, so that the first comer in the field should be correct, honest, 
British news, untainted with the taint of (German ‘^culture.” 

Mr. Thorburn gave us some extremely inlcrcstin,j; remarks, and 1 am 

very much obliged lo him fur tlie hisiorical survey he took. Mr. iSyud 

Ilossain very ably pointed out the significance of the reasoned intellectual 
loyalty of India, It was not by any means outside my own opinion that 
the intellectual loyalty of India should be valued. lUit the point I wished 
to raise was that at this moment it was nut a question of calculating and 
balancing motives, but the (picslion of rccogni/ing that India has poured 
out her whole heart ; and I am sure the Lngli.sh people will respond in the 
same spirit. (Hear, hear.) 

Mr. Dube followefi witli remarks about the question of commissions for 
the Indian Army. That is, indeed, a fascinating subject, and the question 
has not been raised for the first time. I am sure when the war is over, and 
we are in a position to discuss it from a businesslike, rather than a poetical, 
point of view, we shall be able to face that question, and I am quite sure 
(because I have talked to people about it) that we shall meet with a great 
deal of sympathy lioth in England and India. 

Colonel Yate has told us about the significance of the Punjabi’s sturdy 
love of fighting, and I am quite s^rc that if the Punjab is able to raise as 
many as he has said, my Province, the United Provinces, will be no whit 
behind. In fact, I am quite sure that if recruiting were opened in India 
for an extra army — you might call it Lord Kitchener’s Army, or the 
Imperial Army, or the Crisis /\rmy — could easily raise over a million 
men. (Hon. See. : Many millions of men !) I have looked at some of 
the records of 1S78, when Lord Beaconsfield sent for Indian troops, and 
it was stated that it would be easy to raise about a million troops in those 
days. If that were lire case, then I am sure I am not exaggerating when I 
say that, if necessary, and if recruiting were opened on a wide scale, India 
could raise a million men now. I hear someone saying “ Many millions.” 
Well, out of a population of 320 millions you ought tQ be able to raise 
a large army, making every allowance for unwarlike sections and tribes. 
Mr. Moore made some very kindly and generous remarks about the 
Chairman and myself, and I am very much obliged to him, as also to 
Mr. Haji* for bringing a message from the wounded. I also had 
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privilege two days ago of seemg some of the Indian wounded at Netley 
Hospital, and what struck me was their tremendous spirit of self-sacrifice. 
Here were men who had fought so gallantly, and if you wanted them to 
talk about their own doings and exploits, they were as modest as the most 
modest of men. One said : “ The only thing I know is that I went and 
sat in the trench, and when the time came to fire I fired, and that is all 
that I did." I am sure as long as you have that modesty, strength, and 
determination, and as long as the British, French, Belgians, and our other 
comrades, co-operate in the same spirit as they have done hitherto, there 
can be no doubt that within a measurable period of time wc shall be able 
to achieve that noble purpose for which our King-Emperor told us we have 
unsheathed the sword. 

I thank you all for the kindness and attention with which you have 
listened to me. 

I'he meeting then terminated, tlie vote of thanks to the Chairman and 
Lecturer having been carried unanimously. 
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Bv Lieutenant-General F. H. Tyrrell 

In my observations on the above matters in a previous 
number of this Review, I questioned the use of the word 
Plilnga by Byron In bis poom of “ The Giaour ” ; but 
I find that Byron was right in using the word, so far as 
the meaning of it goes, for it signifies the moon in modern 
Greek. Byron in his “Don Juan” correctly transcribes 
the Turkish war-cry as “Allah Hu,” but both Thomas 
Moore and Sir Walter Scott make use of the hackneyed 
form of “ Allah illah Allah,” employed for centuries by 
European writers to express the Musalman Kalima, or 
Confession of Faith ; “ Ld^Illaha ila Alldh ” (There is no 
God but God). Moore writes : 

Allah illah Allah ; the glad shout renew ! 

Allah Akbar ! the Caliph’s in Merou.” 

Merou is the modern Merv, and the collection of squalid 
huts on the reedy banks of the Murghab (wild-fowl river) 
now represents the splendid scene created by the poet’s 
fancy in the opening canto of the “ Veiled Prophet of 
Khorasan ” : • 

“ Where, brightest of all streams, the Murga roves 
Amid Merou's bright palaces and groves.” 
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Sir Walter Scott in his “Tales of a Grandfather” refers 
to the war-cry of the Moors in Spain as “ Allah illah 
Allah,” and in his “Vision of Don Roderick” writes of 
“The Tecbir war-cry and the Lelies yell” raised by the 
Moorish invaders. The Tecbir war-cry is the Takbir, or 
shout of Allahu Akbar (God is great) ; the Lelies is the 
old medieval rendering of the cry of La Illaha, etc, Scott 
borrowed these antiquated expressions from the old his- 
tories and romances of chivalry with which he was so 
familiar. In his novel of the “Talisman” he has put a 
quf)tation from the Persian poet Hafiz, who flourished in 
the fifteenth century, into the mouth of an Arab Amir, or 
Emir, as he calls him, employed in the Third Cru.sade 
{circa a.d. 1200) ; but the learned author was well aware 
of the anachronism that he was wilfully committing, and 
apologizes for it in a foot-note. 

Tlie poet Marlowe was p>robably unaware that he was 
perpetrating an anachronism when he credited Amir Timur 
with the possession of artillery, like Shake.speare, who pro- 
vides Falstaff with a pistol at the Battle of Shrewsbury. 
Marlowe tnakes his hero Tamburlaine say, addressing his 
youthful son : 

“ Boy, hast thou seen a peal of ordnanee strike 
A ring of pikes, mixed up with shof*' and horse?” 

Marlowe makes the Turkish title of “ Bassa ” equivalent 
to that of king, and Cervantes seems to have been imbued 
wdlh the same idea, for he writes in “ Don Quixote ” of 
Uluch Ali, the Pa.sha of Algiers, as " Ochali, King of Argeir, 
a bold and fortunate Corsair,” This same Uluch Ali is 
called by the historian Pre.scott, Dey of Algiers, but there 
was no Dey of Algiers till a hundred years after his time. 
He was Pasha of Algiers, and his name was changed by 
Sultan Selim 1 1 , from Ulach Ali to Qilij Ali in acknow- 
ledgment of his valour. A modern Turkish battleship 
bearing his name figures in English journalism as “ Clidge 
■Ali.” 


* Shot — i.e.^ arquebusiers. 
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I Sir Edward Creasy, in his “ History of the Ottoman 
Turks,” j^ives the derivation of Pasha as Pa-i-Shah (Foot 
of the King) ; but it is really from the Turkish Bash 
(Head), equivalent to the Persian Sirdar. It was origi- 
nally called Basha, and in all English literature up to the 
end of the eighteenth century it appears as Bassa or 
Bashaw. The modern Turks have softened \he “B” 
into “ P,” as they have done in other words, such as 
Byzantium, the ancient name for Constantinople, wliich 
they call Puzanta. The derivation from Pa-i-Shah is 
purely fanciful. The Turks never called their monarch by 
the title of Shah, except by a poetic license. There exists 
a Turkish ode in praise of the great Sultan Siiliman, which 
hails him as Shah, Padishah, Shahinshah, Kaisar, and 
Khan.” And to derive ei title of dignity from the foot, 
instead of from the head, is entirely opposed to Oriental 
custom and tradition. 

The substitution of ‘‘ P ” for B ” is natural to the 
language of a Musalman people, for the Arabic alphabet 
has no ‘‘ P ” sound, but represents it by “ B,” or sometimes 
by “ F,” as in P'alastfn for Palestine. More curious is the 
transposition ot “ 13 ” and “ T ” in the pronunciation of 
Oriental words by luiropean lips. This is an almost 
universal rule. Muhammad was always called Mahomet, 
and Ahmad was written Achmet, until quite recently ; the 
Turkish Targuman (Interpreter) was called Druggerman 
by our ancestors, and is still called Dragoman by ourselves ; 
similarly Dulband became in English first Tulipant, and 
afterwards Turband and Turban. A double instance of 
this transposition is afforded by the name of the famous 
Corsair Torghud Pasha, who is known to European 
historians as “ Dragut,” and figures in one of the Spanish 
ballads translated by Lockhart^ as Dragut the Corsair. 
The Turks seem to have an equal difficulty in discriminat- 
ing between the two sounds ; the name of Levend given 
by them to their Marine Corps is evidently a corruption of 
the Italian Levante ; and they call, the River Danube 
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" Tona,” which is their way of pronouncing the German 
name “ Donau.” 

The Spanish language has naturally incorporated more 
Oriental words than any other European tongue, and many 
of the Arabic words adopted into it represent the original 
pronunciation very fairly ; as, for instance, Alcayde, 
Alguazil, Alcantara ; while others are strange trans- 
mogrifications like Mazarquivir for Marsa al Kebir (the 
Great Harbour) ; Guadalquivir for Wadi al Kebir (the 
Great River) ; Miramolin for Mir al Mumcnin (Prince 
of Believers), etc. The Portuguese historians of their con- 
quests in India try to reproduce the sounds of the language 
of their “ Moorish ” opponents, writing Mir Ho^em for 
Mir Husain, and Meliqiie Az for Malik Ayaz : and they 
and the Dutch and P'nglish adventurers who followed them 
made most adventurous attempts at the transliteration of 
Indian words and names. Of these, the historian Ormi: 
may be taken as a concrete example. In his pages the 
Phouzdar (Faujdar) of Arcot is called by the honorary 
appellation of Nabob (Nawwab) : the Morattoes (Mahrattas, 
or, more correctly, Marhattas) ravage the Carnatic under 
the leadership of Innis Cawn fYumis Khan), and encounter 
the English Sepoys under the command of Mahomed 
Issoof (Yusuf). Mortiz Ally (Murtuza Ali) is the ruler 
of Vellore, and the arch-villain of the Black Hole of 
Calcutta is Surajah Dowlah j^Siraj-ad-Daula, the Lamp 
of the State). Macaulay preferred to follow Ormc rather 
than to alter accustomed names by a correct transliteration, 
and calls the Nawwab Anwar-ud-Din Khan by the gro- 
tesque name of Anaverdy Khan. He also copies Orme in 
calling the son of Chanda Sahib, Rajah Sahib ; his proper 
name was Razfi Sahib. In his Essay on Clive, Macaulay 
quotes a letter of Siraj-ad-Daula’s about “ Clive, the daring 
in war, on whom may all bad fortune attend !” What the 
Nawwab wrote was ; “ Clive Sabit Jang,” this being the title 
conferred on the English hero by the Mughal Emperor, and it 
signifies not “ the daring in war,” but “ the steadfast in war. ” 
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All the leaders of the English were at that time known 
to the Musalmans of India by the titles conferred upon 
them by the moribund Court at Delhi, in accordance with 
the fiction that they derived all their power and authority 
in India from the phirmaimds (firmans) of the Mughal 
Emperor. Lord Clive was Sabit Jang, and Warren 
Hastings was Hushiar Jang (the Alert in War). 

Macaulay, in his Essay on the latter, mentions as a proof 
of his popularity with the natives that they invented and 
repeated a jingling rhyme about “ tlie fleet horses and richly 
caparisoned elephants of Sahib Warren Hostein.” 

This jingling rhyme was really a satirical effusion on the 
Governor-General’s hurried flight from Benares : 

“ Chore par haudtij huthi par ziiij 

Jaldi bahr jata Sahib Waran Ilastin/’ 
which may be translated freely as — 

r 

“Saddles on elephants, howdahs on horses, 

Warren Hastings' departure a most rapid course is." 

The same distich with some variations was made to do 
duty for Colonel Monson’s hurried retreat before the 
Mahrattas not long after Warren Hastings' undignified 
exit from Benares, 
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IN JAVA : THE VALLEY OF DEATH 
By J. F, Scheltema, m.a. 

The miraculous Valley of Death in the island of Java, 
together with the fabulous effects of sleeping under the Upas 
or Poison Tree (^ylnliaris ioxicaria Le.sch.), has always exer- 
cised a strong hold on the imagination of travellers. In 
popular credence it has survived, up to this day, like the rest 
of ancient geographic tales about supernatural phenomena 
like the fountain of life, singing and talking forests, 
mountains of loadstone, etc., probably because there is a 
germ of truth in its ugly reputation. . Though he puts it 
in the “ Lordschipe of Prestre John” instead of in the 
“Yle of Java”, Sir John Mandeville may have meant 'it 
when he spoke of the “ marveylous thing ” beside the Isle 
of Mistorak, near the River Phison, the “ Vale betwenc 
the Mountaynes, that durethe pyghe a 4 Myle : and summen 
clepen it the Vale enchaunted ; some clepen it the Vale 
of Devele.s, and some clepen it the Vale perilous.” If 
so, he seems to have confused wild tales of poisonous 
caverns, where undreamt-of wealth was to be had for the 
trouble of picking it up, with equally distorted information 
concerning the Valley of Death proper, when he alluded in 
one breath to “ Gold and Sylver, and precious Stones, and 
rich Jewelles gret plentee,” and to “ Develes visibely and 
bodyly . . . that maken fulle many dyverse Assaultes and 
Menaces in Eyr and in Efthe, and agasten hem {i.e. those 
that wenten in for covetyse of the Thresoure that wits 
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there, and hadden over moche feblenesse in Fcithe) with 
strokes of Thondre Wastes and of Tempestes,” the most 
dread being “ that God wole taken Vengeance thanne, of 
that men han mysdon azen his Wille.” But Sir John, 
stable in the faith, could enter like other really good 
Christian people, “ welle withouten perile : for thei wil first 
schryven hem, and marken hem with the tokene of the 
Holy Cross ; so that the Fendes ne han no Power over 
hem.” Once inside, he continues, “I was more devout, 
thanne evere I was before or after, and alle for the drede 
of Fendes, that I saughe in dy verse Figures; and also for 
the gret multytude of dede Bodyes (inanyc of them in habile 
of Christene men whose Ilertes ne rnyghte not enduren in 
the Beleve for drede) that I saughe there liggynge be the 
Weye, be alle the Vale, as thoughe there had ben a 
Bataylle betvvene 2 Kynges and the myghtyest of the 
Contree, and that the gretter party e had ben discomfyted 
and slayn. And I trowe that unethe scholde ony Contree 
have so moche peple with in him, as lay slayn in that Vale, 
as us thoughte ; the whiche was an hidouse sight to seen. 
And I merveylled moche, that there weren so manye, 
and the Bodyes all hole, with outen rotynge. But I trowe, 
that P'endes made hern semen to ben so hole, with outen 
rotynge.’’ 

Whatever the source of Sir John Mandeville’s narra- 
tive and the exact geogrif[>hical position of his “ mar- 
veylous thing” beside the Isle of Mistorak near the 
River Phison, the world-wide notoriety of the Valley of 
Death, a place associated with deepest horror, rather in- 
creased after its location in the island of Java by later 
travellers, some of whom in phantasy or credulity almost 
surpassed their predecessor of the fourteenth century. 
Dr. Horsfield sXslX.qs {Verhandelingeu van het Bataviaasch 
Genooischap, Batavia, viii., 171, 201, 279 ^.) that in 
October, 1816, he was kept back from a visit to the Valley 
of Death by native superstition, the spot being considered 
sacred like the Guwa Upas of the Pakdwojo in the neigh- 
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bourhood, and the Guwa Galang of Palimanan. In July, 
1830, the Valley of Death was explored by A. Loudon, 
who, in a letter to Professor Jameson {Edinburgh New 
Philosophical Jotu'nal, xii., 102), gives the Valley of Death, 
which he calls Guwo Upas, a circumference of half a mile, 
its bottom being covered with the bones of men, tigers and 
other wild animals, and birds of all kinds. In September 
of the same year it attracted a visitor whose anonymous 
communication to the Javasche Cotirant, Batavia, Sep- 
tember 30, 1830, also mentions dead men, tigers, peacocks, 
wild pigs and deer, to which he added a few dogs, 
experimented upon and suffocated by the gaseous exhala- 
tions of the soil. A writer in Das A^island of March 27, 
1837, No. 86, expanding on Sir John Mandeville’s four 
miles, gives the Valley of Death a length of twenty. Most 
bombastic in his exaggeration is Domineu S. A. Rud- 
dingh D.D. (quoted by Sevenhoven, Tijdschrift voor 
Nederlandsch Indie, ii., 244), whose information dates from 
1839 : We came to a region over which Nature, appa- 
rently, has pronounced her curse, inspiring terror and awe 
in everyone who beholds it for the first time. I mean the 
calamitous region, inclosed between the crests of high 
mountains, where no shrub, no herb thrives ; where all is 
barren and bare, the image of destruction and annihilation 
— I mean the so-called Valley of Suffocation or, to express 
it better, the Valley of Death. There Death has raised 
his black tent, unfurled his banner of mourning. A clammy 
shudder seizes us, our hearts tremble when our eyes look 
clown in the abyss where nothing lives and all that re- 
ceived life must die. It is the habitation of invisible 
Death — Death for man and beast. ... 

Even if we make the necessary allowance for a pro- 
fessional habit of pulpit .eloquence and for an unquestionable 
decrease of energy in the natural forces at work on the 
Dieng Plateau, to the volcanic manifestations of which the 
Pakamaran or Valley of Death belongs, the good Dorn i nee 
cannot escape the suspicion of having been a victim to. 
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the Maya, or illusion theory, among surroundings where, 
except subterraneous fire, subtle influences of ancient 
Hindu phantasmagoria are apt to reveal their presence. 
It was Franz Willhelrn Junghuhn, the eminent, inde- 
fatigable, careful observer, who, in his topographical, 
botanical and geological description of Java, re<Juced the 
Valley of Death to its right proportions, sober reality 
being no less wonderful because stripped of legendary 
dangers, terrific apparitions and an infernal stage-setting. 
The noted Valley of Death in the Island of Java, 
namely, a funnel-shaped hole in the slope of a mountain, 
says Junghuhn, measures at the top too and at the 
bottom 50 feet. In the middle of the bottom is a bare 
spot of 15 feet diameter, which from time to time develops 
carbonic acid gas. This hole is situate.d in the lower part 
of a ridge which descends in a southerly direction from 
the Gunoong Pakaraman, opposite the Gunoong Nogo- 
sari. . . . The north edge of the hole is about 200 feet 
higher than the south edge, because it lies on a slope 
which descends to the south ; the bottom is about too feet 
lower than the south edge. . . . The carbonic acid gas 
is not always discernible. In July, 1838, there was not a 
trace of it, since a dog, which we drove down, sniffed for 
longer than fifteen minutes at a dead body stretched out on 
the bare spot in the middle, and remained as lively as ever. 
In March, 1840, the layer of gas reached a height of i 
or 2 feet, for a dog which I had taken down with me and 
kept on leash, died in a convulsive fit, as if stifled, while 1 
was able to walk round without any prickings in the lungs. 
The dead body, noticed in 1838, apparently of a native 
belonging to the lower classes, lay in 1840 still in the same 
place, only slightly decomposed. Its preservation during 
two years proves that it had been covered, if not con- 
tinuously, at least repeatedly, with a layer of carbonic acid 
gas which protected it from the oxygen of the atmosphere, 
a necessary factor in decomposition. ... In 1845 those 
human remains were gone ; no trace Was even discernible 
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of the bones which ought to have been left if more rapid 
decomposition had done away with the fleshy parts ; it 
must, therefore, be supposed that the body at last had 
received burial. ... In 1845 I found the carcasses of six 
wild pigs in different states of decomposition, but only one 
human body has been observed in the Pakaraman during 
the twelve years I .spent in Java. According to this 
standard we can judge the exaggerated narratives of some 
travellers. . . . Carcasses of tigers I have never found. It 
looked strange to me always to fall in with so many car- 
casses of wild pigs in this deep pit, whose banks are so 
steep that the descent is a matter of some difficulty. ... I 
visited the Pakaraman thirteen time.s, starting from Batoor 
and Dicng in the years 1838, 1840 iuid 1843, and observed 
only four times carbonic acid gas in it. 

Having made its first acquaintance in 1885, the present 
writer considered himself fortunate in being able to visit 
the Valley of Death repeatedly afterward during frequent 
sojourns on the Dieng Plateau, ascending from the East, 
West and South to that marvellous region — marvellous both 
on account of natural phenomena connected with volcanic 
action and of the architectural relics : temples, causeways, 
strongholds?, which testify to the splendour of Java in her too 
little known pre-Muhammadan period. As my last pil- 
grimage thither was undertaken in combination with visits 
to the two other mofeftes of most renown in Java, the 
Paja Galang or Shambles, near Telaga Bodas, and the 
Guwa Galang or Slaughter-hole of Palimanan, a few words 
regarding my experience in those places may precede my 
observations relative to the condition and salient features 
of the Pakamaran half a century and more after its thorough 
exploration by Junghuhn. 

, Animal life is affected by all in the same way and the 
noxious exhalations seem to differ in no respect from those 
observed, e.g,, in the Grotto del Cane near the Stufe di 
San Germano on the south bank of the Lago d’Agnano, 
that lion of the picturesque Phlegreean Plain, But for 
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picturesque ness even the “Contorni di Napoli” must yield 
to the “ Negri Jawa”, and for weird interest the Grotto 
del Cane to the Guwa Galang. As to the Paja Galang, 
best known because easily reached from Garoot, a health 
resort of well-deserved repute in the Preanger mountains, 
it offers little more to the view, like the Guwa Upas of the 
Pakuwojo, than a small, yellowish - grey coloured spot, 
bare of vegetation, the propriety of whose name, the 
Shambles, is upheld by the mortal remains of hundreds of 
insects, rarely of birds. The place is reported also to have 
been dangerous in former times to larger animals, not 
excepting man. A diminished supply of carbonic acid gas 
hardly points, however, to a gradual extinction of under- 
ground forces in that area of volcanic turbulence ; the firc- 
mountains round about are as active as ever and occasion- 
ally provide unpleasant surprises in the form of earthquakes, 
showers of ashes and worse. 

The Guwa Galang or Slaughter-hole of Palimanan is 
situated to the north of the (for the present extinguished) 
volcano Cherimai, in the eastern part of the range of cliffs 
which, composed of limestone with shells and coral 
embedded, rise from heights of from fifty to a hundred 
feet, their horizontal strata projecting in places like flights 
of stairs. Their structure being highly favourable to 
the formation of caves, a good many are there to be found: 
the Guwa Lawa (most spacious of all), the Guwa Dalam, 
the Guwa Koppia, etc., but none of them in such bad 
repute as the mortiferous Guwa Galang. Coming from 
the Preanger Regencies on my last visit, the best way was 
to take the steam-cars at Kadipaten. Though nearest to 
our goal at the station Kedoong Boonder, we continued 
our voyage by rail to Jamblang, a dessa with a large 
sprinkling of Chinese among the ^native population, where 
means of conveyance could be procured for the journey 
farther on. Then we drove past the aloon aloon, the 
common of Palimanan, with the residence of the wedono, 
the chief of the district ; past Gempol, between the tenting. 
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the fortress, and the cemetery with a sugar-mill in the 
background ; past a lime-kiln where the road turns to the 
left and an increasing smell of brimstone announces satanic 
revelations. The smell proceeds from Cipanas, the 
sulphurous “hot water” which springs from the soil in 
bubbling,, boiling pools and leaves on everything it touchhs 
a thick coating of sparry sediment ; higher up, close to the 
cliffs, mineral pitch oozes down and stagnates in great 
quantity. Here and there the fuming streams are led to 
bath-rooms, ramshackle bambu sheds in which natives 
and Chinamen, sometimes Europeans too, seek to ttirn the 
medicinal properties of the strongly impregnated wat(;r to 
their benefit for the cure of certain diseases. (Jther 
primitive buildings of the same material serve the con- 
venience of visitors and are inhabited by the guardians of 
the Slaughter-hole and its appendix, the .Spa, descendants, 
perhaps, of the priests mentioned by Junghuhn as the 
officiating clergy of the holy cave. 

Descendants of the holy monkeys — genus cernoptfhcciis 
cynooiulgus — that were honoured here in the Hindu 
period, centuries and centuries ago, are gambolling round in 
lusty abandon. Like their ancestors, they consider the 
grounds of the Guwa Galang their private property, and their 
appearance in legions to size up any new intrud(;r among 
the motley crowd of bathers, hopeful of recovery from dis- 
temper and infirmity, brings an element of the humorous 
unforeseen in a scene where nothing but the dreadful pre- 
ternatural was expected, tinges the lugubrious with the 
wantonly ludicrous. From all sides the monkeys arrived, 
inspected our vehicle while the coachman unhitched his 
horses, watched us through the windows and doors of the 
rest-house where we began discussing our lunch, peeped 
through crevices and crannies, not disdaining to accept 
what we dispensed, only a few, however, being bold or 
hungry enough, to take it from our hands with eager 
snatches, rather preferring our offerings to be thrown to 
them or__to be dept^sed at some distance. Though a good 
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deal of bickering was going on amongst them for the 
daintiest morsels, the large ones forming a sort of [)olicc, 
and the biggest of all, an authoritative, quasi-dignified- 
luoking ape, their raja or king, exacting implicit obedience, 
able and quick to enforce his decision by bodily strength, 
a.’praiseworthy esprit de corps was unmistakable wlienever 
v.'C tried to catch one, the whole herd rushed iq). showing 
their teeth in defence of their sacrilegiously threatened 
relative. Nothing less could be expected of holy monkeys 
who, in dwindling numbers, have to keep up grand and 
noble family traditions. Their cousins of the Dieng are 
already extinct, but other colonies, near the sources ot 
the Progo and at Banyu Biru, the “blue water” of 
Pasuruan, llourish still under the same mode of con- 
stitutional government, with the. mo ;t meritorious, i.c., the 

niobt vigorous for executive, subsisting on the produce of 

their inherited domain and on the donations of the strangers 
within their gates, inducing such of their visitors as do nt.it 
possess the devotion of spiritual knowledge which leads to 
salvation in the fullest stmse of the word, according to the 
creed of their Hindu forefathers on another plane of 
^existence, to practise at least the devotion of works, alms 
in particular, which leads to an inferior degree of bliss. 

The sulphurous springs of Palimanaii Chipanas are only 
in the outskirts of their territory. Phe ancestral home of 
the holy monkeys lies higher up in the trees of the forest 
round the Slaughter-hole, the holy Guwa Galang, which it 
is their duty to protect, scouting and standing guard for the 
holy serpent, a snake of enormous size, appointed to keep 
the treasure there hidden, a monster no one ever beheld 
though, perhaps because of its constant change of habitat, 
as it is supposed to watch also the Guwa Lawa and other 
entrances to the inner cavern, of wealth. We were led. 
through the jungle, in itself a treat, especially for my com- 
panion, well skilled in botany, who spied many things of 
beauty and, for instance, directed my attention to a tamarind, 
blown down, from which in three plaAjs shoots had sprung, 
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each of them already a stately tree, living on the parent 
stem. A walk of ten minutes brought us to a cluster of 
old, weather-worn graves at the foot of the cliffs which, 
about 200 feet above the level of the sea, present a rugged 
surface with many fissures and clefts. The one we had 
come for, the Guwa Galang, was shown at the base of a crag, 
rather more than lOO feet high. Its entrance, under a vault- 
like projection of the rock, closed by two doors, the one 
inside the other, to protect the unwary curious with twofold 
solicitude, is framed with creepers, climbing plants in wild 
variety, and the roots of the trees which cover the steep sides 
of the precipice, obliged to go deep down for nutriment. 
Darkness was our first and most prevailing impression after 
the unlocking of the doors and, to speak with the traveller of 
the fourteenth century, “ we weren in gret thought, whether 
that we dursten putten our Bodyes in aventure, to gon in 
or non,” even when sati.sfied as to the huge serpent’s 
temporary absence by our guides firing a volley of stones 
into the yawning hole. “ Hidouse for to beholde,” it 
looked, indeed, like “on of the entrees of Helle,” Charonece 
mortiferum spiritimi exhalantes, as Pliny puts it, referring 
to the Grotto del Cane, but the Slaughter-hole of decidedly 
grimmer aspect and more poisonous than the now hackneyed 
spiracuhtm in agro Puteolano. It differs from the Valley 
of Death in this : that its deadly activity does not indulge in 
periodical rest, perhaps because no purifying beam of light 
ever penetrates its dismal gloom : sun, moon and stars shun 
alike this fearsome cave. Descending, a prickly feeling in 
the nose, a stinging sensation in the lungs, soon gave warn- 
ing that it was better to withdraw. We did not repeat Jung- 
huhn’s experiments with animals when, in 1837, he entered 
the Guwa Galang, accompanied by Dr. Fritze, taking it for 
granted that the carbonic c^cid gas, heavier than air, is of 
worse effect on chickens and dogs which inhale it near the 
ground, than on man, who exposes his organs of respiration 
in a much thinner layer of the noxious damp and yet has 
to be on the alert if he/ wishes to secure a timely retreat. 
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Safely outside and drawing a long breath before a second 
plunge into the perilous abyss, we were amused by the 
wardens of the Slaughter-hole having recourse to the holy 
monkeys for a few moments of diverting recreation between 
two efforts of hazardous enterprise, as in grand opera the 
ballerine are summoned to enliven a frenetic drama of 
human passion by tripping the light fantastic toe of foolish 
levity between two acts of fondest love and most cruel hate. 
The summoning of our corps de ballet on this occasion did 
not happen through the priests beating the stalactites of the 
cave with a stick, producing a mighty sound which brought 
the forest to life, as Jiinghuhn relates, but simply by a 
whistling call, a drawling “ tjoo-oo ! tjoo-oo-oo !” 

The holy monkeys were not far away, being on business at 
the Guwa Galang. Their behaviour was much more solemn 
and sedate than when foraging near the sulphur-springs. 
They were of the rising generation, truly, for youth is ever 
frivolous, and there was plenty of sweethearting going on, 
fair, coquettish maidens, provocatively jabbering, daring their 
admirers to chase them, swinging from branch to branch 
with enticing airs and playful pulling of tails before 
final flirtings in cosy corners, screened from rival eyes 
by the thick foliage ; idyllic scenes, reminding one of 
Juvenal’s simian reference to the data furnished by Hero- 
dotus and Strabo concerning the woods, jimbriferos tibi 
pandit Tabraca saltus. . ... But the aged sires and 
dames, the matrons and their lords in wedlock, whose 
honeymoon was a thing of the past, sat gravely con- 
templating us, or lost in philosophic meditation, aspiring 
doubtless to the state of the bodiless saint once venerated 
in this spot, while the monkey-king, surrounded by his 
councillors and followed by the rest of his nobility and 
such commoners as had nothing else to attend to, either in 
the way of duty or courtship, honoured us with his com- 
, pany down to the boundary of his realm. Clamouring for 
rice and bread and fruit, the royal escort appeared very 
anxious to obtain extraordinary merit, irJ accordance with the 
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tenets of the ancient religion, by gaining perfection in 
the fourth and last stage of a hallowed life — that of a 
mendicant. 

Our coachman managed to drive us to Jamblang in 
time for the last train to Cheribon, where we spent the 
next day in renewing our acquaintance with the lions of 
that interesting place : the graves of the old rulers of the 
land ; the countr3'-house of Sooltan Sepooh, near the 
dessa Sunjaragi ; the sacred grobak, that is the miraculously 
preserved vehicle in which the founder of the town, Sunan 
Gunoong Jati, descended from heaven, according to one of 
the numerous legends connected with this relic, supposed 
to be much more ancient than it looks. 

From Cheribon to Pekalongan, also on the north coast 
of the island, is seven hours by rail, taking the express, i.e.^ 
what passes for an express ; locals need nine hours. The 
ascent to the Valley of Death is best accomplished from the 
east by the route I generally took, leading from Wonosobo 
via Garoong, or from Temanggoong via Parakan, or 
from Samarang via Boja ; in this case the hospitality of 
one of my friends, owner of coffee -plantations in that 
beautiful mountain region, offered a welcome halfway 
resting-place, he himself and his accomplished wife often 
joining me on my excursions in the surrounding country 
they knew so well. But starting on horseback from Peka- 
longan in the north, via Batang and Bandarwidayu, or 
from Banjarnegara in the south, via Karangkobar, as I 
once did on foot, Batoor, where the two roads meet, and, 
with a little despatch, the pasangrahaii on the Dieng Plateau, 
can be easily reached in a day. Coming from Bat<Jor, the 
Valley of Death lies to the left, a little beyond the hamlet 
Pakasiran, where the Kali Putih, or White River, flows 
past the lakelet or .spring pf Jolo Toondo. 

Dismounting, I left my pony in charge of the villagers, 
to take the path, well - remembered from former visits, 
which leads — about fifteen minutes’ walk — up the slope of 
the Gunoong Jimat,*the Talisman Mountain, to the brink 
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of the Pakaraman, the Selected Spot as the natives 
call this notorious mofette. It was early. In order to 
catch the Pakaraman at work before the sun, enemy of 
night’s unholy excesses, should arrest its murderous rage, 

I had passed the night at Batoor and travelled on with 
the first grey of dawn heralding a new morning. The 
grey, melting away in streaks of colour more and more 
intense, flaming red and gold, preceded the Eye of Day 
over the mountain-tops when I arrived at the' dessa 
Pakasiran, and now they stood resplendent in the full 
radiance of heaven. 

Dipt in the richest tincture of the skies. 

Where light disports in ever-mingling dyes. 

Yet, the birds still appeared remarkably shy of the 
declivity beneath me, swerving to right and left in wide 
curves, a sure sign that they did not consider it quite safe 
just then. Especially the raven [corvtis corona), which 
preys upon the victims of the fatal hollow, is ineiUiOIlcd by 
Junghiihn as a good eudiometer. But I had come on 
purpo.se to observe the Valley of Death in its most destruc- 
tive mood and decided therefore to run the risk, repeating 
previous experiments, notwithstanding the feathered danger 
signal ; so I de.scended with the utmost circumspection, 
neglecting, however, to be “schryven and houseld.” As a 
matter of fact, I lacked the opportunity happily afforded to 
Sir John Mandeville, who Itet mass be sung by his two worthy 
companions, friars minor of Lomb.irdy [and Oderic of 
Pordenone one of them ?], when he entered fourteen 
all told, reduced to nine at going out, the rest having 
succumbed, “or elle turned azen for drede,” anyhow not 
seen ever after. No devils be.set me with arts of strangu- 
lation, or prepared for me the same fate as for those luckless 
ones, though a strange odour of decay, mingled with the. 
perfume of the tropical forest, and the keen air at that hour 
and that altitude — about 6,000 feet. This was, indeed, a 
change from the oppressive heat of tl>e lowlands, the chilliness 
being aggravated by the dewy moisture of the jungle t^'ough 
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which the steep, narrow path led downward, and made me 
feel rather uncomfortable. The sides of the Valley of Death 
are thickly overgrown with a luxurious vegetation, gigantic 
trees rising in a tangle of ferns and underbrush which 
stops abruptly at a distance of some 3 feet from the bottom. 
This indicates that the carbonic acid gas never, or seldom, 
rises higher than that. I halted where I touched the bare 
surface, noticing a thin, bluish damp hanging over the 
ground, a mixture of the poisonous emanations and dew ; 
then cautiously passing on, I was able to stand on the edge 
of the perilous space in the middle, without being “ cast 
doun to the hard Erthe be Wyndes and Thondres and 
Tempestes ” ; in other words : without suffering incon- 
venience from the gas developed at my feet, unless I 
stooped too low, in which case nose and lungs gave 
immediate warning to desist. Dogs (they are scarce in 
this neighbourhood) and chickens would doubtless have 
fared worse ; torches, lit at a height of 4 or 5 feet, were 
extinguished as soon as brought below the knee. Un- 
expectedly an under-current, produced by the breeze 
rustling through the tree -tops overhead, disturbed the 
atmospheric condition of the treacherous pit and carried 
a whiff of the blue damp in my direction, which made me 
scramble up the bank, and resolve to wait until things 
should look more propitious for further exploration. Rely- 
ing upon the sun’s faithful performance of his daily task 
as the terrifier of death, I tackled my breakfast, seasoned 
with the legendary lore of the Pakaraman which, in days 
of old, did good service as the arsenal of gods and 
demi-gods and subordinate spirits forging their deadly 
weapons : plague and pestilence. Privileged mortals too, 
like King Baladewa in de Brata Yuda war, are credited 
with participation in the facilities of this mythological 
workshofT^for military preparation. 

At ten o’clock I determined to de.scend once more : the 
flight of the birds 'nA.s auspicious. The friendly rays of,, 
the sun had begu^i their hygienic labour and where 
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they went I did not hesitate to follow, crossing and re- 
crossing the barren spot at the bottom. Soon I was even 
able to lie prone on the ground, unmolested by the gas, 
though the flame of the matches which 1 struck and held 
against fissures in the. rocky part of the soil became instantly 
extinguished. The corroded appearance of those fissures, not 
unlike miniature reproductions of solfataras, led* Junghuhn 
to suspect that, concurrently or alternately with carbonic 
acid gas, sulphuretted hydrogen is developed. This time, 
as usual, I found the more or less wasted remains of birds 
and small mammals ; also the mouldering carcass of a wild 
pig, which explained the odour of decay, for the process of 
disintegration does not always or wholly take place “ with 
outen rotynge”. lhal the emanations of the Valley of 
Death assist this process greatly, and possess an inherent 
consuming power, may be inferred from the fact that 
all organic substances are most easily destroyed where most 
exposed to its action. Of bones, feathers, pieces of skin, 
etc., lying on the boulders which jut out from the sides of the 
Pakamaran, first the overhanging parts di.sappear and finally 
the parts protected by the stone, which are therefore least 
accessible to the damp. The bio boulder in the middle 
“reminds again of Sir John Mandeville’s narrative: “And 
in mydde place of that Vale, undir a Roche, is an Hed 
and the Visage of a Devyl bodyliche, fulle horrible and 
dreadfulle to see,” . . . “ and fro him comethe out Smoke 
and Stynk and Fuyr, and so moche Abhomynacioun, that 
unethe no man may there endure.” I persisted pretty well, 
however, notwithstanding the diabolus loci, searching the 
grey gravel for what I might discover and noticed that 
the surface of the hollow is continually raised by decayed 
and decaying matter : the upper side of the demoniacal 
boulder, which, in 1885, measured 2 or 3 inches from the 
ground, had become nearly level with it, another proof 
that all that loses life in the Valley of Death .speedily 
turns to dust. The disappearan^ before 1845 of the 
human body, sniffed at by Junghuhh’s dog in 1838 and 
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1840, is quite consistent with my observations on this 
and previous occasions, and needs no hypothetical, long- 
deferred burial to account for it. If the bones of dead 
men and animals mentioned by him and other travellers 
had remained in some state of preservation for the ordinary 
length of time, the hollow ought to jiresent the aspect of a 
charnel-house, and nothing is farther from the truth. Per- 
sonally, I never found human bodies ov cadavera of larger 
animals than wild pigs. Inasmuch as concerns tigers, it may 
be that these more savage inhabitants of the woods are re- 
tiring before the encroachm<mts of civilisation, though the 
increasing traffic on the comparatively much-frequented road, 
at barely a quarter of an hejur’s distance, has not resulted, 
so far, in scaring them definitively off the sheep-folds of 
the Dieng and Batoor. 

I did not proceed to the />asaatyra/ian, the rest-house of 
the Dieng, as 1 had more on my programme and so, when 
the sun began to decline, I left the fearsome vale, happily 
“ with outen perile and with oiiteii encoinbrancc.” Silent 
and lovely and innocent until its nocturnal virulence should 
resubstantiale its claims to be the gruesome Valley of 
Death, it looked rather like a Valley of Delight, and was 
loath to leave. Retracing my steps to the dcssa Pakasirau, 
the Telaga or Sumoor Jolo Toondo demanded my first atten- 
tion. 'I'his little lake or spring is endowed with several 
extraordinary characteristics : ^ihc changes in the colour of 
its water foreshadow coming events and whoever is able to 
throw a stone from a certain spot to the opposite bank, may 
count, in native belief, on bedng keslamat, f.^., favoured by 
fortune for the rest of his day.s. There the path branches 
off that leads to the Telaga Dringo, a lake from which a 
brook, the Kali Sinilo, runs south to expand into a lakelet 
of the same name, and thence, mingling with the Kali 
Putih below the Sumuf Jolo Toondo, to flow into the 
Kali Dolok, a mountain stream in its turn fed by a lake, 
the sulphurous Tela/a Leree. This confluence of waters 
forms the western boundary of the world of marvels I was 
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skirting — the Dieng. On the way to Telaga Dringo it is 
only a few paces to the right, where the steep ascent com- 
mences, to the Kawa Dringo, mon^ generally known as the 
Chondro di Muka, a hole in the ground which emits with 
loud rumbling a thick, white, sulphurous damp. Regard- 
iprg this solfatara too, exaggeration has been, at work 
or, rather, tried to lend them a nK)re terrific aspect. 
Not to spe<ik of Sir John iMandeville’s “ grete Murrnures 
and Noyses ’ . . . “ as it were, sown of Tabours and of 
Nakeres and Trompe^s, as thoughe it were of a gret feste/' 
ev^en IVofcssor Veth, the geographe.r ol Java, who collected 
his material without evt.r visiting the island (it he said to his 
exculpation), gave the opening a diameter of from 15 to 
20 feet. Prom 2 to 3 leet comes nearer the mark, and the 
mistake, corrected in later editions of his admirable work, 
is the more pardonable Ixicausi.: ol th(‘ lre(]uent cemfusion 
between tlie Chondro di Muka and the K<awah Kidang* 
on the slope of the Vangonan. Day or night, the^y arc 
always growling, the former loudicst of tiie two in the dry 
season, the latter in the west monsuon, impressive voices 
of warning on this playground of cosmic energy. 

^ 1 hrilling excitement — so near the source of destruction 

and apparently so sale i ddui human spirit possesses a 
precious privilege in its capacity for the* enjoymentof sensa- 
tions intimately connected wdth terror, distilling pleasurable 
emotions from calamity ho\^ering round. 1 never rtailised 
this so much as once, having traversed thi* magnificent 
Sand-Sea of the Broino and, on the. brink of the crater, 
looking down, being sudilenly enveloped in darkness and 
ashes by a diminutive eruption, losing calm admiration of 
the beauties of Nature in the necessity of a gallop down for 
life, not more than a span ahc;ad of suffocation, the bright 
cheerfulness of a brilliant morning changing into black 
distress by nothing but a sportive little puff of smoke from 
the old fire-giant. ... 

Other holes near the Chondro di iduka are filled with a 
yellowish white, .sulphurous licpiid, seething pools which 
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overflow into the Kali Putih, their damp when blown to 
my side becoming highly offensive and having a deteriorat- 
ing efiect on my watch-chain. At dusk, moreover, it 
seemed time to mount my pony and spur on to the Dicing 
Plateau, that wonderland where the Arjuno temples and 
the Bimo and the Katot Kocha blossom forth from the 
volcanic soil like rare flowers, gems bequeathed by a 
strangely stirred past who.se titanic w;irs and revolutions 
live but dimly in legend and tnidilion. yVmazing things I 
had seen, but the most amazing, I knew, lay before me, 
and I spurred on towards tin; ancient city of worship, the 
incandescent mountain -to{)s burning and glowing in the 
setting sun — so reigned on those heights the liglit of 
Hindu culture in the minds of men, a light of civilisation 
that set without rising again when new religions came. . . . 

Such thoughts filled my mind while careering through 
Pakisan and Dolok, thoughts of occult im})ulse 1 had to 
yield to, driven by the power of an age forgotten but still of 
mighty influence. And mightier jet it moved me when in 
the starry twilight 1 came up with the youths of Pawuan 
and Dicng Kulon, holding their hor.ses front the springs to 
shelter, like the shades of their forefathers. 
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CORRESrONDBNX:H 

‘■A I'AIH nKA'i{IN(; and NO KAVOl'Il” 

Dear Sir, 

I liav(5 l.H“cn inucli inlnr(:st(;t(l in tin' article by Dewan 
in }oiir May issiu.', on the “ I'utun; of the. (fhieR of India,” 
blit quite apart from the Rhiefs themselves, and their 
younger brothers who will not rule, a matter for urgent 
consideration is th(^ fate and the fulurc of (he younger sons 
of the greater and lesser nobles o1 India. 'Fhe younger 
sons ot a ruling Child' are, after all, lew in number, and 
they are well cared for, whiU; the youngm' sons, to whom I 
refer, are, numerous, and possess all the tr.ulitions of a ruling 
class. It is a matter which I have frecpiently urge.d, and I 
am in entire agreement with Dewan in his interesting and. 
lucid article. It is a subject which cannot be too strongly 
pressed for the consideration of thi- Government of India. 
The youngfir sons of the ruling Chief arc in a dillcrent 
categor)'. It is true they will not ruh‘, but, by custom, 
they arc usually given a large estate, and the management 
of this gives them (occupation. 

There is, howevm-, an aspect of tin.', case which Dewan 
has not referred to, 'but which is clostdy bound u|) with this 
question, and which I am sure he'^ias not overlooked. 1 
refer to the quality of admini.strative and e.xecutive. ability 
available within the borders of a Native State, on which 
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a ruling Chief can rely for the efficient administration of his 
territory. There is a well-known paucity of trained officials 
available from the local subjects of the ruling Chief, and 
the reasons for this are mainly three ; 

1. The standard of administration is generally not so 
high in a Native State as in British India. 

2. The educated classes are not so numerous or 
advanced. 

3. Ruling Chiefs do not encourage, the younger sons 
of their leading families and landowners as much as 
they might to take a lieallhy interest in the administra- 
tion of their country, and 1 have known openings closed 
to them and given in prefenmee* to men not so well 
qualified to take a' share in loyally assisting th(;ir Chief 
in the government of his country. 

I have had a fair experience of government in Nativt; 
States, and I ha\'e repeatedly urg(a] the desirability of 
encouraging younger sons of the 1< ading nobles and families 
of the State to not only receivt; an education but to use it. 
At the present moment tlicae are a fair number of youths 
of gcjod family who receive an education up to the matricu- 
lation standard, and sometimes even beyond this. What 
bt'comes of them ^ d'hey leave school and return to their 
village, because they cannot obtain employment suited to 
their position in life, and their < nd has been faithfully de- 
scribed by Dewan. d'hey' cannot l)e.come clerks on the 
very small starting [)ay given to ordinary junior clerks in 
this country'. They wouhl sooner live on a pittance in their 
village than do what they consider is against their “ izzat." 
But they could with training fill certain posts very usefully. 
The sons of the less wealthy landowners of the .State could, 
for instance, fill some of the subordinate upper posts where 
outdoor supervision is reciuired. There is no reason what- 
ever why, with training, they .should not become useful sub- 
overseers and overseers on engineering works or ex police 
inspectors, or Customs darogas, etc. There are plenty of 
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appointments for which they are suited. The younger sons 
whose parents are better off can, however, well afford to 
give them a higher education, and would gladly do so if 
they saw that it would be any use whatever to the boys’ 
future career, and that it would secure for them entrance 
tQ'the higher official appointuKuits in British India, such as 
the Indian Civil Service, the Public W^orks Department, 
State Railways, Forests, tlie lulucation Department, the 
Police, the Mi-dicai Service, or thtt uncovenanted higher 
posts in the I’rovinci d Civil Service of India, or even a 
suitable apjiointment in their ou n State. 

I'he preceding lias lieea writte.n to einpliasize the conten- 
tion of Devvan that it is by throwing c,pen to these younger 
sons certain avenues of ernplo\inent In Native States and 
in British India under the Government of India that the 
necessary stimulus to the life of tins class can be given, and 
this will. Indirectly, react on the <|uahty of administrative 
and executive, abilit) .ivaiiab’e in Native States. If ihese 
younger sons can find employment In British India, they 
will be trained in a higle r ideal of public service. They 
will thereafter be av.ulable for em[)loyment in their own 
$tates, and will bring a tr.xined experience and a critical 
knowledge to the problems of administration in their own 
country. They will introduce a liiglier standard of public 
service within the boundaries of the Native State they serve^ 
and to their undoubted loy;rity to their Chief the.\' will add 
an indcpenchmce and integrity of spirit which is sadly 
needed in the official life of these Slates where, the officials are 
too often animated by motives of self-interest, or by a servile 
instinct of pandering to what they think will best please 
their Chief, quite apart from what will Ixest serve their 
country. The latte.r consideration often takes a very subor- 
dinate position in their ideas of public service. This is no 
great matter for surprise. Generations of experience of 
arbitrary methods, and the indifft-ence to disinterested 
service, has left them sadder and wiser men, and has taught 
them that it is be^er to make hay while the sun shines and 
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to feather their nests against the day when they may sud- 
denly lose their appointment to give place to someone who 
has successfully intrigued to displace them, and to secure 
the coveted appointment for himself or some friend. 
Younger sons of the nobles of the State are not con- 
spicuous in this atmosphere. Thtty live and die, mostly, in 
the petty affairs of their small village, often at a compara- 
tively early age, after a useless and possibly somewhat 
vicious career. 

With the present policy there is a ring tence round 
British India. The services of the Indian Ciovernment 
are only open to natives of British Imlia. No subject of a 
Native State need apply. But if the (lovermmmt of 
India would encourage the educated lads who pass out of 
the Mayo College, th>.; Rajkote C ollegt:, the. Daly C..ollege, 
Indore, and the Ailchison College at Lahore, and would 
Ccir~iii(ii k for ouch College, a eartaiu number ol appointments 
in British India, and would thereaft(;r allow these trained 
men to be takim over b)' tlieir Native; Stai(;s, if reejuired, 
after, let us say, ten years service in British India, they 
would strengthen the bonds with the Native .States and 
would attract some of the best eleanents in their national 
life. I’he [leojde of these Stales wtnild learn what the true 
significance of a united India is, through the medium of 
this body of men, who would introduce, into their own 
administration, a leaven of (J.xecutive and administrative 
ability which would react favourably on the traditions of 
public service in a Native Slate; while they would bring a 
wider outlook into the affairs and the vision of the people. 
A most important result would be that their influence would 
put new life into the lives of the class to which they belong. 
A new ambition and a higher ideal would be placed before 
them, and the educative, influence of this small body of 
trained men would be immense. Other younger sons who 
could not hope for su/vice under the Indian Government 
would be fired with the ambition to at any rate serve their 
own Chief well, and with a higher standard of true 
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independence and integrity than is at present the case. 
It is foolish to expect immediate results, but, if we will 
only look forward some fifty years, it must be clear to us 
that the educative value of this small body of younger sons 
on their fellow countrymen will be of the very greatest 
service. It is from without then, by introducing a new" 
ideal and a trained ex[)erjence, that the standard and 
the quality of administrative^ andi exf!cutive ability available 
within Native Stat<^s can lx* improved. And yet, while it 
will be intn.)ducexl from without, it will be done by the men 
who come [rum within tlx^ borders of the Native Stales to 
which they belong : and while th(*y will not perhaps se(* the 
results in th.<dr o ^•n linaim.e, th(^y may be [X'oud in tlu‘ 
knowledge*, that ii is iba-ir training and experience and 
indiiemce which is going lo lx: ot the greatest value to the 
State to whi('h tiie)' he]e)ng. 

It cann(.>t be saiisfact'iry wlum the younger sons of the 
landed gentry ol a country lag behind in the general 
progrr'ss and fail to take their slian: in tlx* administration 
and developnieiu ai ihe lan*..l in winch they have a real 
stake*, anvj I would plead with th<* Nativii States to give 
^scholarships to certain selected boys to be semi to England 
annu i!i\' for education lor a definite i)raiu:h of tlie service 
within thjeir owm Native Slates When these young men 
return to India, alter com[)letion ol their stix.lies in England, 
1 W'ould suggest that tlie.y should be trained lor two years 
m British India unde.r a selectcvl otficer ot the. deparpnent 
for which ihc:y have lx*en edueate.d, and the.y siiould not be 
trained unless ihf^y have ([ualihed in Icngland b\ passing 
the usual examinations. In addition to this, if the ( dovern- 
ment of India would also reserve a certain number of 
appointments in the Public Works Department, the I'orests, 
State Railways, Indian Civil Service, etc., for men domiciled 
in Native States it would be pf5^sible to send boys home 
irom Native States to compete for 'these appointments. 

It is futile in India to ignore the ruling classes, and to 
apply out and out democratic ideals to this country. The 
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younger sons of the nobles and landed gentry living in the 
Native States belong to the ruling classes of the country. 
They should be encouraged to take service with the Indian 
Government, which will benefit by obtaining a desirable 
class of native gentleman in the higher grades of the public 
services, while the indirect benefit to the Native States will 
be immense. Certainly from my knowledge of Rajputana, 
which contains the Native State elements with which I am 
best acquaint(;d, there are numbers of younger sons — gentle- 
men in every sense of the word — who would be an acquisi- 
tion to the services in British India. These young men 
under present conditions have no ambitions in life bccau.se 
they have nothing to look to. Will tlie Government of 
India be far-sighted enough to see the dangc'r which btesets 
this class — a danger of e.’ctinctioa if the neces.sary stimulus 
is not given ? A well-known and very experienced official 
of the Educational Service in India remarked to nut a few 
years ago that he had long looked >i()on the ruling class of 
Rajputana as decadent. Personally, I think' his view too 
gloomy, and that what is needed is a stimulus ; but I am 
convinced that they will become decadent if this stimulus 
is not applied in the very near future. Before British rule 
was established in the land this race lived in a perpetual 
condition of warfare. War w'as tlu* breath of their nostrils, 
and the stories of Rajput heroism and chivalry are well 
known. But with the establish.mcnt of peace their occupa- 
tion has gone. Having survived the dangers of war, are 
they to succumb to the far more insidious dangers of peace, 
and die out for the sheer lack (T something to do 1 

In the words, then, of Dewan, these men should be given 
“a good fighting chance.” As he says, they form the best 
class of Indian for the public services of India, and their 
“ status is such that they already possess the prestige of 
being of the ruling classes”; but what is more than this, 
they inherit the traditions which enable them instinctively 
to rule. Every encouragement should be given, therefore, 
to this deserving class. 
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It is true that many Nativ'c States have made great 
strides towards efficiency ; but under their 'present system 
it is possible for any advance to be wrecked w’ithin the life- 
time of one ruler only, and there would be no body of 
educated public opinion amongst the leading families of 
the State to act as a brak*; on the process of going down 
hill. Educate and (^rujiloy th(i youn^cu* sons of these 
families and you will errate a vaiuabU; body of public 
opinion, amomast th(t most inllnmitial families, which cannot 
but have a wholesome inlluence. 

During the recfuit Dc^lhi Durbar, H.M. the Kini:^ said to 
the Indian pe»)p](bs, '‘I h.Mvo you n Ifr^acy of hope,” and 
we may be surt‘ tfiat thoe ^p'acious words wore not intended 
for th(t pef)[)i(^s of hiritish India afaic. 

Yours faithfully, 

Ei.i.:\'(). 


‘MNDIA AFTlbK Till-: \VAR“ 

TO TrrK norruR oi- rui': “ uioahw 

Sir.-' 

May 1 rcc|iiest )’our kind {xnanissitm to Cv)rr(:ct a b vv 
errors which ap[;earcf. in an article of mine, “ India after 
the War,” as published in your Iasi issue? 

On pp. 416 and .417 instead of 

. Indians have no j^rievance of their own aj^ainst 
Germany, a country which, like France and England, has 
treated them with kindliness and n gard, and whose scholars, 
moreover, have shown (juite as much appreciation of aiicient 
Ind ian culture as any others in Europe' - - 
Read : 

. Indians have no grievance of their own against 
Germany, a country which has tre^^ted them with kindliness 
and regard, whose scholars, moreover, have shown at least 
as much appreciation of ancient Indian culture as any in 
Europe.” 
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On p. 149 instead of — 

. For protection th(; Indian people is dependent, not 
on its own efforts, but exclusivitly on the Government 

Read : 

. For protection the Indian peojde is dependent, 
not on its own efforts, but on a Government in which it 
has no voice.” 

On p. 421 instead oi — 

. Caniula ... or Australia . . . both self-govern- 
ing dominions with full legal [jovvers ti.) manage th'uir own 
affairs ” — 

Read : 

"... Canada . . . or Australia . . . both self-govern- 
ing dominions with full legal powers to manag(*, or mis- 
manage, their own allairs. ’ 

The two words omitted in the last p.issage are an 
indispensable introduction to the argument which follows 
— a contention that it is unOur to dcgjrivc'. any country 
of the right of learning through e.\p< rience, since a certain 
measure of blundering is an inevitable condition of political 
develojtment. 

It IS not worth while to inention in detail on<i or two 
printer's mistakes wliich would have been corrected had 
time permitted of my having a prof)f. 

Feiie.ve me,, yours very truly, 

K. Ar.NKs R. IIaigii. 

"THE GODS OF THE HINDUS” 

T(J THK LDITUH OJ- TUE "ASIATIC KKVJKW ” 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to one of the jests which enlivened 
the discussion on Mr. Leslie Moore’s lecture on " The Gods 
of the Hindus,” I wish, as a student of Hindustani, to 
protest against the notion that any Hindustilni-speaking 
man of ordinary intelligence, in apjtlying the epithet 
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“ asmani ” to the object of his worship, would for a moment 
connect with it the meaning it has, (in a Dyers vocabulary) 
of “ sky-blue,” or that the word for “ heavens ” in Hindu- 
stani is “sky-blue. ’ 

It is true that the word “ asman ” in Hindustani m(^ans 
b(?ith “ heave.n ’ and “ skv ; but it does not mean either 
because its i{c7'ivativc “asinani" ,}iay nn an “sky-blue,” any 
more than “ piyaz ' means an “onion,’’ because ‘‘|)i)sizj 
means “ oniot^-colour or “ klhibi ” “ :u*o\vlng rice,” because 
'* dhani ” mec'ins “ briidil gnasH, " ; or “ kah " hay/' because 
‘ kalu ” means a “ greyish-green ” ; or “ sarcla ’ a “ Kabuli 
melon/’ be*caiis(t ‘bsarda-i means greenlsh-y<dlo\v/’ etc. 
Ibhe list of similar names tor the 'various tims and shades 
of ciolour is veiy t:xlensi\e, ami indeed |)ractically unlimited, 
d he". iK'ipular wood kh;iki\” Inun “ khal: ’ (dust), which is 
ilie aiuithesis oi' “asm/i.n ' in its moiMi or religions sense, 
jusl as “zajnin’' (tlie earth) is in its material sc.nse, is 
another example: ‘‘Ci nisbat khak ra !»a ’alam e [>ak ?” 
But in ail of them tlie substantival “ ‘'colour " 

or “ (i\ (‘ ” — is im[)iird, if not men.iioned. The Hngiisli 
word “ htaiveii/' in its religious usage, denotes a region 
^which is beyond the reach oi our seiistss. As Dickens has 
said, “ dduH'e is orui l.iroad skv taver all the world, and, 
whether it be l>lue nr cloudiy, the same heeoam /h'yc7i(/ it/* 
What is beyond the sky is necessarily unseen ; but heavem ” 
or '‘heavens” may be useeV (in the sense of sky) of that 
whiclt is plainly visible - as, for insUuiLe, in the first verse 
ol Psalm xix. Such, also, is the case with the word 
“asman.” (.jirdhari Rai uses it in speaking of a snowstorm 
which fell from heaven on a certain village, and so frightened 
the inhabitants that they all tied away, leaving in the lurch 
one blind man and one cripple. But metaphorically the 
same expression is used of the liigh-flown utterances of a 
poet, “ So beautiful are they in .thought as well as form, 
that they must surely have dropped from heaven'' (“asman 
se litre honge”). The words “ asmani zaban ” (heavenly 
tongue^ are used to interpret the Hindi expression “ Deo- 
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barn' ” (language of the gods), applied to the Sanskrit 
language ; “ asnidni farmanf ” (heavenly decreeing) is said 
by Mr. Platts to have been a stock-phrase vised in the 
saving clause of all old leases and such-like agreements for 
the “Act of God,” for which neither party to the covenant 
could be held responsible, b'inally, the term “ asniam' 
kiuiben ” (/.^., Holy^ Scriptures), used by Musalmdns, 
includes not only the Qur-an, but the Psalms (Zabiir), the 
Pentateuch (Taunit), and the New Testament (Anji'l). 

Heliev^e me to be, 

Yours very faithfully, 

G. E. Ward. 
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'Fiin; folio wiiisj;; resolution wns passed by Council of India 
at their meeting of November 17, [914 : 

“ I'he Council of India desire to record their sense of 
the loss that India and the Lmpire at large have sustained 
by the death in Franctg while visiting llie Indian Ex- 
|)editionary P'orce, of i^ield Marshal Lord Roberts, to 
express their admiration of his lift;, his character, and his 
pre-mninent public services, and to oiler their respccUul 
sympathy to his widow and his lamily in their great 
bereavement.” 

The King has been graciously pleased to a[)prove the 
appointment of Mr. Nichol.is Dodd Beaison-Bell, c.i.i: , to 
be a Member of the E.xiiculiva; (Council of the G.overnor 
of Bengal, in succession to Ijir I*'. W. Duke, k.o.i.k., c.s.i., 
who has been appointed a Membt^r of the Ccjuncil of India. 


The Secretary of State for India has received a report 
from the General in command of the force operating on the 
Shatt-el-Arab (Persian Gulf), stating that an advance was 
made on November 17 for nine miles up the right bank of 
the river ; our troops encountered a force of about 4,500 of 
the enemy in a strong entrenched position with twelve 
guns, and after overcoming a determined resistance and 
turning his left flank, carried the entrenchments. The 
enemy retired, losing two guns and many prisoners, 
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including three officers, and his camp containing his animal 
transport and reserve ammunition was captured. Our 
advance over open level plain, affording no cover, neces- 
sarily caused heavy losses ; rapid movement of men and 
horses was impossible, owing to state of ground alter heavy 
rain. Our casualties were : killed, officers three, rank and 
file about thirty-live ; wounded, officers about fifteen, rank 
and file about three hundred. Troops behaved splendidly, 
and are proud of their success ; medical officers did 
splendidly under heavy fin'. 

The Secretary of Stale for India communicaUts the 
following regarding th<; military operations at the head ot 
the Persian Gulf and m Piasi Africa ; 

The. recent operations in the- Persian Gulf have been 
crowned with ev<!n greater and more ra[)id success than 
W'as anticipated. Afte.r the signal <lefeat indicted u|K)n the 
Turkish forces on the r 5th and i“th, th<; latter, abandoning 
all further resistance here, fital, le.-icing eight guns and 
many wounde.d In our hands. The; Walls of Basrah and 
Bagdad accompanied the d<;feated Turkish forces in tlteir 
flight up the Tigris. Basrah was occupied on 21st inst.'int 
by both our naval and land forces. All the British in 
Basrah are report(;d sale. 

As regards East Africa. A appears from the latest 
information to hand that, as an im[)ortant German railway 
terminus was reported to be weakly held, a forct; was sent 
from British Itast Africa to seize it. On the evening of 
November 2, one and a half battalions were landed within 
two miles of the placi;, and at once advanced. This small 
forc<; became heavily engaged just outside the town, but as 
the enemy were in much superior strength, it was compelled 
to fall back and aw'ait reinforcements. At 1 1 a.m. on the 
4th the attack was renewed. Wheti within <Soo yards of 
the. position tin; troops engag<;d came under very heavy 
fire. On the left flank, in spite of heavy casualties, the 
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lOist Grenadiers actually entered the town and crossed 
bayonets with the enemy. The North Lancashire 
Regiment and Kashmir Rides on the, right pushed on in 
support under ve.ry heavy fire and also reached the town, 
but found themselves (Opposed by tiers of fire, from the 
houses, and were eventually compelled to fall bacL to cover 
500 yards from enemy’s position. 

The losses were so heavy and the jiosition so strong that 
it was considered useless to renew tin? attack, and the 
force re-embarked and p-,turned u» its base to prepare for 
future operations, b'rom recent reports just received the 
total casualties in this unsuccessful o|)er,ition were 795, 
including 14T Hritish <anc<;rs and men. 'i'he wouiuled are 
mostly doing well, anil m.uiy are convalcsca nt. d'he above 
casualties were included in the .siatcmc-nt recentl\- made by 
IvOrd Crewe in the lb.iuse of I,vOrd.s. 

The Secreiary of .State lor India has receiverl reports 
from Cleneral Barrett, in command of the force.s ojierating 
at llu: head of the I’ersiaii Gulf, and Sir B. Cox, tlic 
Political Officer accompanying th(! troops, to tlu; following 
effect : 

On the morning of November 23 a ceremonial march 
was made by the tnmps through ihe streets of Basrah to a 
central point at which the • notables of th(‘ town were, 
asscmblcil, and the Union jack was hoisted can the promi- 
nent buildings ; naval salutes were fired, the troops 
presented arms, and gave thrt^e cheers for the King- 
Emperor ; a suitable proclamation was issued and received 
with acclamation by the inhabitants. 

The remnants of the Turkish forces which were at 
Basrah have evaporated, leaving their guns and rifles. 
Zobeir, which had been held by the Turks, has submitted. 

All the Europeans at Basrah have been found safe and 
well, and we have receiv ed fresh news of the safety of tho.se 
who are at Bagdad. 
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It is estimated by British merchants at Basrah that the 
Turkish wounded brought in after the action of Novem- 
ber 17 numbered 2,000. The Arab soldiery who were 
recently mobilized by the Turks were left behind when the 
latter lied from Basrah, and many of them, before going 
to their homes, discarded their arms and uniforms and. 
resumed their civil dress. It is reported that they are 
very dissatisfied with the manner in which they were 
treated by the Turks. 

The Secretary of Stale for India communicates the 
following regarding the jirogress of the Indian E.xj'ieditionary 
B'orce to the Persian Gulf. 

“ A reconnaissance of the em.niy’s position at Kurnah was 
made on the 5th instant by Lieutenant-f.'olonel I'razer with 
the 1 10th Mahrattas. 'Phe enemy were (.aicountered on 
the left bank of the 'I'igris (.ipjio.sile Kurnah. They were 
promptly attacked and driven across the river, losing 
heavily; 2 guns and 70 pri.soners, including 3 Turkish 
officers, were captured. Kurnah was found to be strongly 
held by guns and infantry, and our troops having no means 
of crossing the Tigris withdrew to their original bivouac 
four miles south of Kurnah. Great assistance was given 
by the Navy from armed sU^amers which accompanied the 
reconnaissance. casualties were i British officer and 

3 British rank and ale wounded, i Indian officer and 19 
rank and file killed, and about 60 wounded. Steamers 
JIhier and Lawrence were hit by shells. On the following- 
day niinforcements were sent from Basra, under Brigadier - 
General bry, by steamers and tlals. On his arrival he 
r(*porled the 1 urks in occupation of Mascra, on the left 
Dank of the I igris, immediately opposite Kurnah. They 
attacked his outposts, but were repulsed with some loss. 
On the /th instant (jreneral fry captured Masera and 
cleaied the left bank of the Figris, bivouacking on the 
captured position. In this affair 3 guns were taken and 
2 disabled, as well as 100 prisoners, including 3 officers. 
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On the 8th the 104th Rifles and iioth Mahrattas, and 
2 mountain guns crossed the Tigris by a flying bridge and 
dhows, and occupied the northern approaches of Kurnah, 
and on the early morning of yesterday, December 9, Subhi 
Bey, the late Governor of Basra and commanding the 
Turkish forces at Kurnah, surrendered unconditionally 
with his troops. The town of Kurna was subsequently 
occupied. Our casualties during the whole of these opera- 
tions amounted to 1 British officer killed and 3 wounded, 
about 40 Indian rank and fik'. killed, and 120 wounded. 

“This smart little affair has given us complete control of 
the country from the junction of the Tigris and Luphrates 
to the sea, and the richest part of th(‘ fcriih; delta.” 

Stati' Raii.w.wn. 

The Secretary of Statt! for India in Council has, subjt*ct 
to the. usual conditions, a[>pointe,d die five undermentioned 
gentlemen to be Assistant I rahic Superintendents on 
Indian State Raihva)s; 

Cruttwell, R. O. 

Dean, V. L. 

» I hirrison, D. 11 . 

Proucilock, R. 

Sims, E. A. 

The Secretary of Slate for India has made the following 
a])pointments to the Indian Educational Service ; 

Mr. Percy Oddie Whitlock, B.A. (Cantab.), to be Pro- 
fes.sor of English at the Ravenshaw College, Cuttack ; and 

Mr. Ale.xander Robert Burnett-Hurst, B.Sc. Honours 
(London), to be Professor of Economics at the Muir 
Central College, Allahabad. 

The Secretary of State for India communicates that on 
the capture of Kurna, reported yesterday, i,ioo prisoners, 
exclusive of wounded, and nine guns fell into our hands. 1 he 
late Vali of Basra only surrendered after a plucky resistance. 
’ VOL. vj. • 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


1. Political and I.iterarv Essays. Second Series. By the Earl of 

Cromer. (I.ondon ; and Co, 1914.) 

There is always a special interest felt in the literary recreations of men 
who have made a name in the ]>ractical administration of affairs. It is 
always instructive to read the judgments on history of those who have 
helped to make history \ and their criticisms of literature gain much by the 
many sidelights which are the results of actual participation in the business 
of government. For these reasons the essays which Lord Cromer has 
reprinted in this volume are bound to arouse considerable attention. 
They consist mostly of short leviews which originally appeared in various 
periodicals in 1913 and the early months of ’19 14. They are grouped 
under the following headings : hmglish Biography ; France ; Gerrnapy ; 
Italy ; India \ Egypt and the P 2 ast ; Current Politics ; Miscellaneous. 
All display a wide knowledge of literature both English and foreign, and 
are full of interesting and suggestive observations. It Would be quite im- 
possible to deal with all these essays in a short notice ; nearly every one alone 
would furnish the text of a review ;*but at the present time our attention is 
arrested by those dealing with (Germany, and those which discuss the views 
of certain so-called “pacificists.’’ l.ord Cromer has too much experience 
as an administrator to favour the fantastic delusion, which possessed some 
English statesmen not so long ago, that the best way to preserve the peace 
of Europe was to reduce the hhiglish navy and army to vanishing point. 
He “cannot forget that when the Fashoda incident occurred, the pre- 
dominant strength of the British navy was one of the main factors which 
obviated the calamity of a war between France and England*’ {p. 291). 
He afhrms with truth that there is not a sane Englishman of any class of 
society who does not recognize that the greatest of British interests is peace. 
Fie perceived (in March, 1914) that German militarism was the one dis 
turbing element in Eurojie, and saw^ clearly that “ it would, so long as the 
present phase lasts, be little short of madness for a nation which has so 
much to lose as England to expose itself to the risks involved in adopting- 
a policy of blind security based on the toleration a*nd continuous frien^shi]^ 
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of other nations stronger than itself^' (p. 284). The experience of twenty 
five stormy years in Egypt had taught this great Proconsul that war could 
not be abolished by the a priori arguments of Mr. Norman Angell or the 
insincere platitudes emitted by interested diplomats at Hague conferences. 

Until the process of conversion has made considerably more progress 
than is at present the case, it will be as well, in deciding whether armaments 
can or cannot be reduced, for Englishmen to remember that there is much 
worldly wisdom and a good deal of sound political philosophynn Alphonse 
Karr’s classical comment on the proposal to abolish capital punishment : 

‘ Que messieurs Ics assassins commencent ' ” (p. 291 ). In a thoughtful essay 
on Prince Billow’s ‘‘Imperial Germany” (written in February, 1914) Lord 
Cromer shows a full appreciation of phenomena which were at that time 
hidden from many of his countrymen. “ It is . . . abundantly clear that 
whenever any German interest is involved no moral obstacles will be 
allowed to stand in the w'ay ot furt])ering German views by all the 
resources of a diplomacy which is not overscrupulous, supported by 
prodigious force in the background " (p. 150), And, “ Not only IS it a 

fnct that an c.Mieiiic sciiool uf Ucriiian militarists maintains that 

even an unnecessary w'ar is from time to time desirable to strengthen 
the virility of the nation, not only does militarism of one type or 
another reign supreme, and is supported by a strong and learned body 
of civilian opbiion, hut also the jninciple is recogni/ed that war can and 
ought to be made on some foreign Power, not by reason of any special 
cause of grievance, which it may have occasioned, but to attain some object 
connected with internal policy ” (|). 156). These views are now familiar 
enough to a large number of Englishmen from the W'orks of Bernhardi and 
Professor Crarub. It is to the credit of Lord Cromer that he apprehended 
^them and gave them expression at a time when many of his countrymen 
were being cajoled into security by the honeyed utterances of German 
burgomasters or labour leaders, and when even responsible politicians 
seemed more set upon securing immediate party advantages than descrying 
national dangers. And even he ^id not realize the full extent of the peril. 
He was not alone in “ believing that the German navy has been created 
not for aggressive purposes, but ‘ as a means of national defence, and to 
strengthen our (German) national safely’ ’ (p. 153); and by no means 
alone when “ he ventures to baz.ard a conjecture that the principal preoccu- 
pation of the leading War Lord of Europe is not how he can best stimulate, 
but how he can most effectively control, the bellicose spirit of his subjects” 
(p. 289). But this is only to say that a man cannot foresee everything, 
and it was no small merit at such a time to have seen, clearly that “ if we 
wish our voice to be heard in the councils of armed Europe, we also must 
be armed ” (p. 332). Wc have read these essays with much pleasure. In 
a period when the course of politics seems to grow more and more sordid, 
and politicians more and more self-seeking, it is a refreshment to the soul 
to read the views of this vir pietatc gravis who after a long life spent in 
magnificent service to the Empire, and having no end to gain and no party 
to serve, and seeking nothing for himself, was far-seeing enough to observe 
and bold enough ta tell his countrymen, with all the weight of his ripe 
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experience, the dangers he foresaw and the measures he recommended. 
Such men as l.ord Cromer are the great possession of the Empire whose 
splendour they have enhanced by their self-sacrificing toils. It is with 
deep regret that we read in Lord Cromer’s preface the pathetic words, 
“Since last Easter 1 have been prevented by ill-health from writing any- 
thing.’’ May he be soon restored to health and further service to his 
country ! W. Cannon. 

c 

2. Dividf.d Ways. By E. Charles Vivian. (London : a fid 

Ufarding/ia fit.) Price 6s. 

The Iweword to the ( )nc that Watched,” Divided Ways,” seems rather 
su[)erfluou.s, but peiliaps the pco^de who go in for watching such not 
uncoaiuion dramas rather fancy being ushered to their seals with ceremony, 
and being told in advance something explicit and yet highly fateful about 
the moral of the performance, d'hey probably haven't read “'The C'enci,” 
hut the bit out of Shelley's [‘reface to it does very well for them as a nice 
programme quotation. 

“'Lhe fire that burns to ashes," as the Foreword tells us, *‘in the eouice 
of this book,” was laid by Alan llo['e out iu ISIbatonga, where for twelve 
years lie lived a careless, ‘‘sun-soaked ’ life, seeing alter ihetiObicul end uf 
his uncle’s African business. It hadn't, of course, been laid properly - the 
trollies do not make for carefulness and foresight in these things-- -and when 
Alan was called back, on the death of his uncle, to take over the Lond<ai 
management of the firm, he realized, not only tliat the domestic hearth he 
had chosen out there w'as small, but tliat the original flame of love for Nina, 
his young wife acquired from the Mbatoiiga niission-ficld, had gone out ! 

London is a cold [)]ac(* where men cannot live without fires ; where, too^ 
there are always old lljines awaiting fatining. And so Alan Hope and 
Mary North (the girl who, two years back, realizing from Alan’s letters 
that absence had weakened her hold on him, had written telling him she 
had ceased to care) relit together an all-devouring blaze, starting one 
stolen afternoon on ffampstead Hgath. But the stealth of it doomed 
their passion to sterility, and so they had to go divided ways rather than 
let the blaze decline and die to white ashes. 

There is a good deal of realistic sub.sidiary incident, including a more 
forcible than inviting [)ictiirc of commercial adventure in the tropics. 
One or tw'o of the characters have curious physical traits, notably Hobson’s 
habit of clawing the air and Auntie Li.ss’s way of swinging, when troubled 
like a pendulum.^ The p.sychology of this lady is also baffling, and there 
are other inscrutable characters. 


3. The City of Dancni; Dervi.she.s, and Other Sketches and 
Studies from the Near East. Ey Harry Charles l.ukach. 257 pp. 
Illustrated. (London : Macmillan and Co.^ /Jd,) Price 7s. fid. net* 

1 he inq^rint of Macmillan is one that gives a reviewer joy, and in the 
present case the pleasure is greater, for the book is one which* will come 
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down from the shelves at some later time to be read again. The essays 
ten in number, which it contains have been published before in leading 
dailies and in serious reviews, and their reappearance in collected form is 
indeed as welcome as it is timely, for the writer depicts with a deep and 
accurate knowledge some of the characteristics of the Turkish nation. 
Mis sympathetic regard for the 'furk of the old school, for the Turkish 
countryman, is genuine, and at the present juncture, when the jeiuie Turk 
element has thrown in his lot with Germany, heedless of the suicidal effect 
of the move, it is interesting to quote the author’s statements: “The 
extent to which the decay of that Empire is attributable — to decay 
of faith among certain classes of the Turks — is not easy to define with 
piecision, but it is considerable. There is no truer saying in Turkey 
than the proverb, /Jalu;^ bashdaji gogar^ which means ‘Fish stinks 
first at the head ’ and “ For his influence with foreign Moslems the 
Khalif s greatest asset is his possession of ^fecca, where all Moslem peoples 
foregather. In h^gypt the influence of the Khalif, who is nominally the 
political sii/.crain, is ap[neciable ; in India, Afghanistan, and the Central 
Asian Khanates it is pcitenlial rather than ascertained ... As regards 
iio})iral Africa, where annually large numbers of men turn ... to the 
acceptance uf Islam two tendencies are at work. In the region where 
ctnivcrsions arc duo to the efforts of Sanusi missionaries, ... no accession 
of autliority lo the Klialifate is possible. 'This is not the case, however, 
in districts affected by orthodox Suni piopaganda/’ 

'fherc is much in this small book : An historical essay on the Turkish 
Khalifate ; a sketch of Kiamil Pa.sha ; a witty sketch of priests and 
patriarchs ; a chapter teeming with the and ?noralities of that 

amusing wight the Khoja Nasr*ed*din uf .\qshehir (with a copious biblio- 
graphy to help satisfy a whetted appetite) ; a study of Islam in Turkey, 
the careful perusal of which may be commended to many narrow- 
minded Christians ; a true story of a true niira( le of St. Andrew^ in the 
year 1912 ; a history of the false messiah of Smyrna (1666), etc. And 
all through the 257 pages there is not a dull line ; scholarship is felt, 
imparted with skill and never-failing Ijiimour. - - 


4. The Indian Museum, 1S14-1914, (Chalcntta: Published by the 
Trustees,) 

This well-produced illustrated volume of xi -i- 136 -f-l\xxviii pages has 
been published lo commemorate the centenary of the foundation of the 
Indian Museum at Calcutta. The inception from which it originated 
dates in fact from an invitation made in 1796 by the Asiatic Society for 
Specimens and curiosities to be sent to a suitably fitted house. The latter 
materialized in 1808, and in 1814 Dr. Nathan Wallish, a Danish botanist, 
contributed the nucleus of the present extensive collection gathered in tlie 
face of considerable difiiculties, until in 1S75 all the collections ceased 
to be the property of the Asiatic Society of llengal, and the museum 
became an Imperial Institution. Eleven chapters written by the heads of 
the various- departments unfold the tale of development of the museum in 
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its Several sections : archaeology, anthropology, art and industry, natural 
history, and marine survey. The usefulness of the institution is best in- 
dicated by the number of visitors aggregating 816,115 during the year 
ending March 31, 1914, when the galleries were opened during 233 days, 
with a daily average of 3,502 visitors. 

It is much to be hoped that descriptive catalogues of the archajological 
sections will some day be at hand, particularly, as Anderson's work is 
now out of .print, and because good illustrations from photographs would 
De of considerable interest and value to the students of Indian archaeology. 

5. On the Trail of the Opium Poppy. By Sir Alexander Hosie. 

Two vols. Pp. viii -f- 300 30S. With 39 illustrations and 2 maps. 

(London : George IVitlip and Sons y Ltd,') Price 25s. net. 

The procrastinating absence of the representative of China when the 
Lhassa Convention was signed in St^i>tcmber, 1904, brought forth an 
unexpected fruit. A special convention between England and China in rela- 
tion to Tibet had to be entered into, and a Chinese commissioner to Tibet 
was sent to Calcutta to d Iscuss its terms. During his visit he gathered 
from members of the Governriient of India that the trade in opium was 
kept up, not out of a desire on the pari of the English traders to grow rich 
out of China's curse, but because of the Chinese craving for the drug. On 
his return home, 'J^'ang Shao-Yi, supported by Yiian Shi K’ai, memorialized 
the dragon throne, and on September 20, 1906, an Imperial decree pro- 
hibited the cultivation of the opium poppy, the sale and the consumption 
of opium throughout the middle kingdom, on the understanding that the 
supply from India should l)e decreased at the rate of 10 per cent, yearly 
from 1 90S to 1911, and thereafter at the same rate if the Chinese Govern- 
ment kept up the prohibition with a steady hand. It became, therefore*, 
necessary to inspect the ojjium-growing provinces of China so as to check 
the reports sent to the British Government by local missionaries, whose 
assistance had been enlisted in 1909-10. None better than Sir Alexander 
Hosie could have undertaken such a tour of inspection. His long residence 
of thirty-five years in China, his thorough acquaintance with Chinese ways, 
his earlier travels in those provinces (in 1882) led to the mission being 
entrusted to him in April, 1910, whilst he was in England on furlough. 

I he trip — in a sedan chair and on foot — in the provinces of Shansi, 
Shensi, Kansu, Szechuan, Yunnan, Kweichou- was, needless to say, fraught 
with discomfort and hardships. To travel on a narrow slippery path on the 
side of a .cliff, with a sheer drop on the offside, to count poppy fields and 
fractions of fields, to wrangle with the intricacies of money exchange, and, 
when drenched with rain and covered with yellow dust, to find one^s 
bedroom the abode of chickens, fleas, bugs, etc., whilst through every 
crack of the ceiling a mob watches one’s every move — all these are 
peculiarities of a Chinese inland trip. Yet in the face of it all the author 
keeps a cheerful lone, and his pages are, like consular reports, packed with 
facts and much detail ; but, unlike the official publication, they are wholly 
human, and spiced with live thumbnail sketches of Chinese nature, 
unsophisticated and otherwise, besides interesting descriptions bf trade and 
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workmen’s nieihods. In two appendices are given the opium laws and the 
official record of the trip, concluding that a notable reduction had been 
made in the cultivation of poppy ; but unfortunately the revolution of 
October, 1911, has made it difficult for the provincial government to 
prevent the people from reverting to a highly profitable occui)ation. I'he 
book is completed by a copious index. We fancy only one misprint will 
be found in it. In vol. ii., p. 48, Tls. 6.0 should read Tls. 0.6. The 
author has adopted the curious spelling padi fields instead of the more 
frequently used paddy, and we cannot help wondering how it is that seeds 
of lucerne i^Medicago sativd) should have been imported from China into 
Canada, South Africa, and Great Britain by the Board of Agriculture and 
I'isheries. Lucerne is one of the commoncbi of fodder yrlants in France, 
where seeds can be bought from any agricultural seed-shop. Surely the 
Board could have saved somewhat on the cost of carriage of that half-ton 
which was bought in 1912 ! Water chestnuts are mentioned v\nth the 
identification sd/pu^ tuberosus, surely Trupa bicor/iis (L. JLtlaraccB) is the 
usual name; of the litig (see Hanbury on ( hinese Materia Medica in 
Science Papers, p. 

The author has introduced some interesting correetions in the botanical 
nomenclature of certain Chinese fibres, and hi^ promised work on the 
subject will be welcome, as much, in fact, as his timely criticism of certain 
maps of China (to which might have been added a wish fur the reduction in 
size of the red crosses tvhich render them so hard to read). The illustra- 
tions are good, though a few are rather small, and the maps extremely 
clear. -H. L. J, 

6. More Truths about India. (London : T//e durst India Association.) 

Price fid. net ; in India 8 annas, post free. 

The Fast India Association have followed tlieir valuable reprint ^‘ Truths 
about India ’’with a further issue of thelealiets of 1913-1914, under the title 
of “ More ’^Bruths about India,” with a short but admirable preface by 
Lord Reay. 

There are seven articles altogether^ packed full of valuable information on 
such varied subjects as : The Indian Trade Report for 191 2-1913 ” ; “ The 
Indo-Ceylon Connection”; ‘'The Land Cess in Italy and India”; 

“ Irrigation in India ” ; etc. 

It is difficult to pick out any for special notice, but perhaps the most 
significant, from an Imperial point of view, is takers from the National 
Kanew for March, 1914, and deals with the “Status of Indians in the 
Empire.” ^ 

This difficult problem will undoubtedly face us with a far louder insistence, 
a greatly strengthened determination, directly the war is over, and will 
certainly “tax to the utmost the resources of British statesman- 
ship.”— H. M. H. 

We may add to this review the folloiving characteristic note which 
appeared in the weekly periodical India^ on December 18, together with 
the correspondence which followed : 
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‘'The East India Association have, under the title of ‘More Truths 
about India,’ issued a further series of leaflets in pamphlet form (price 
6d. net). This time there is nothing to which objection can be taken in 
the foreword, which is contributed by Lord Reay. The first leaflet gives 
extracts from an article on the Indian Trade Report for 1912 13, which 
was yvritten by Sir Henry Cotton for Ifidia, and was published in our issue 
of October ro, 1913, and the ‘independent and disinterested’ attitude 
assumed by the compilers is illustrated by the wholly gratuitous manner in 
which they allude to the wTiter as one ‘ who is not likely to be favourably 
disposed to the existing system.* The whole [lamphlet, like its pre- 
decessor, is, in fact, an ingenious mosaic in which everything that is good 
is pieced together, and everything that is the opposite is carefully omitted. 
I'o those wdio care for rose-coloured spectacles the book will no doubt 
make a very special appeal.” 

Mr. Pennington then wrote : 

TO THE EDITOR OF “INDIA.” 

Dt'cemher 15 , 191 .}. 

Sir, 

Your criticism of “ .More 1'ruths about India *’ is, on the wdiole, 
so reasonable (from your point of view) that I should not have thought it 
necessary to say a word in our defence had it not been for the omission of 
one small but most important word in your quotation from the introduc- 
tion to the chapter by Sir Henry Cotton. The actual w'ords used in 
speaking of him were — “ who is not likely to he Uw favourably disposed to 
the ‘existing system.’” The omission of the little word “ too ” makes, 
to my mind, a considerable difference, and 1 certainly could not have 
written the sentence as you puint it. 

It is surely not unfair to describe ouf friciid Sir lieiiry as a fairly severe 
critic of the existing bureaucracy, and it was for that reason that w’c 
welcomed his very fair 7rsu}n<t\ 

I will only just add that the appearance of one-sided altitude on which 
you comment adversely is inevitable, seeing we are striving to correct mis- 
leading statements, and you must remember that we do not profess to be 
telling the tvkole “ Truth about India ” — an almost impossible under- 
taking. 

What we hope we are doing is to set forth a few fragments of what we 
believe to be facts, which we invite you to contradict whenever you think 
we are in error. 

Yours faithfully, 

J. 13. Pennington, 

There followed this note in the next issue of Indio 

“Mr. 3. 13. Pennington write.s, with reference to our notice last week of 
the pamphlet ‘ More Truths about India,’ which has been published by 
the East India Association, that our criticism is, on the whole, so reason- 
able, ^ from our point of view,’ that he would not have thought it necessary 
to say a word in his defence had it not been for the omission of one small but 
most important word in our quotation from the introduction to the chapter 
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by Sir Henry Cotton. The actual words used in speaking of him were — 
‘ who is not likely to be favourably disposed to the existing system.’ 
The omission of the little word ‘too' makes, to his mind, a cotjsiderable 
difference, and he assures us that he ‘certainly could not have written the 
sentence as you print it.’ 

7. lliKDs oi' 1 HE Indian Hills. By lloiiglas Dewar. ( /ohn La?ie.) 

. Price 6s. net. 

I\Tr. Dewar has added to his “ Birds of the Plains” and other Indian 
bird books another volume on the “Birds of the Indian Hills.’* It is 
divided into three sections: Birds of the Himalayas : The Common Birds 
of the Nilgiris; The Common Birds of the Palni Hills. Starting with a 
short but graphic chapter on the Habitat of Himalayan Birds, Mr. Dewar 
proceeds to classify the birds commonly seen in the different hill countries 
according to their families, and gives a short, accurate description of each 
variety, while some deserving of special nuticc, such as “ Black Bulbuls,” 
and “ The Pekin Robin,'’ he honours with a special essay. Writing for 
the ordinary lover of Nature, he avoids technicalities, and is moved to 
apologij^e for some of the scientific names, for, as he says, “the average 
ornithologist is never ha[)py unless he he either sa<ldling a small bird with 
a big name or altering the denomination of some unfortunate fowl.*’ 
Discussing scientific theoiies and their promoters, Mr. Dewar cites certain 
cases of mimicry— the goshawk and the oriole for example — where 
neither species can derive any possible advantage from their resemblance ; 
and he has some justifiably caustic remarks on the “cabinet xoologist ” 
who, instead of patiently observing and recording the many apparent in- 
consequences of nature, arbitrarily “ lays dc )wn the law to people who know 
nothing ot law within the narrow confines of his own pet theory. 
“ 1 he only scientific men who, as a class, are characterized by humility 
are the meteorologists. 1 always feci sorry for the meteorologist. He has 
to predict the weather, and every man is able to test the value of these 
predictions.” 

The book is furnished with a useful appendix, giving the vernacular 
names of the birds mentioned, and is a very useful, compact little 
volume. -H. M. H. 

8. Greece of tue Hellenes. By Lucy M. J. Garrett. (London : 

Pit man a 7 id Sons. 1914) 6s. net. 

Those who have read the author’s “ Turkey of the Ottoman ” know what 
to expect in this other book of the same valuable series : a readable, con- 
scientious, well-informed account of Greece and the Greek people. 

They have nearly always been subjected to the twv) extremes of criticism. 
The one class, numbering many Germans, seeks to prove that the modern 
inhabitants have no connection ethnologically with classical Greece, stig- 
matize them as “ LevaAtines,” and cast a slur on their business methods 
and military prowess which they based on the unfortunate experience of 
1897, forgetting their previous and subsequent achievements. 

Others regarded them as a magical people, endowed with superhuman 

’ • 
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virtues, living in the shadow of the Necropolis, and gazing aye on uncon- 
quered Salaniis. The annual “ outing ” of public-school masters to those 
shores, with quotations from Euripides and Byron on their lips, seemed to 
lend colour to this view. Less- favoured individuals followed, failed to 
recognize it as an Elysium, and joined the other extreme. 

i'he Anglo- Hellenic League in London has dotle much to spread a sane 
view about our Greek friends, and bring about closer relations between 
this country and “ the British Isles of the Near East." The above volume 
should do much in the same direction. It is devoid of that extravaganza 
in {)raise or blame which has characterized so many books on this subject. 
The first chapter shows that modern Greece is inhabited by a mixture of 
several men, which indeed her rnedireval and modern history has led us to 
expect, and includes even a Bavarian colony, founded by King Otho in 
1S37. In her chapter on Government she does not appear to have taken 
sufficient account of the growing power of the Socialists. The sketch of 
(ireek literature and art is excellent, and illustrates the omnivoronce of the 
reading public, which they seem to share with Indians. 

Mention is made of the excellent work done since 1S97 by the “ Union 
of Hellenic Women,’* which should especially commend itself to our notice 
in the present crisis. 

Also, we cannot refrain from quoting in “Home Life and Women’s 
Work": . .a father will consequently make it his first duty to save 

a dot for his daughter or daughters, and brothers, in a father’s place^ arc 
required by custom to see their sisters satisfactorily settled in life before 
taking wives themselves. . . . Fatherless youths of the humbler class will 
consequently be found putting by every penny they can save from their 
wages to that — from the Greek point of view — praiseworthy end, often 
remaining single themselves till middle age should they have not been 
able in the meantime to marry off their sisters." 

Such brotherly self-sacrifice is almost unthinkable in Western Europe. 
But what may not the much-talked-of regeneration after this war bring ? 


9. The Historical Record 01- the Imperial Visit to India, 1911. 
Published for the Government of India by John Murray, 1914. 
With 9 coloured and 157 other illustrations, illuminated head and tail 
pieces, appendices, index, and four plans. los. 6d, net. 

I'his handsome volume, “compiled from the Official Records, under the 
orders of the Viceroy and Governor-General of India," gives, in 280 pages, 
an excellent account of King George’s visit to his great dependency in 
Asia, and it wears its official garb conspicuously but well ; in other words, 
it is eminently readable. It pretends to be nothing more than a record of 
certain historic events, but it tells them picturesquely, while it is free from 
the blemishes which would have inevitably resulted from giving the work 
to an ordinary writer or journalist. * 

Notable are the words on p. 15 in that excellent opening chapter 
entitled “A Retrospect." After reminding us that never had a King of 
England jouineyed so far from his accustomed sphere, and that never yet 
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had any monarch come on a peaceful errand of goodwill and favour, it 
proceeds : 

“ It was not to be wondered at that such a novel departure aroused the 
gravest fears and doubts among His Majesty's counsellors and friends, or 
that many of them should have thought the experiment a highly dangerous 
one, not only by reason of the prolonged absence of the Sovereign from 
England at a time when the political horizon was by no means clear, but 
Also because the internal condition of India had been receotly disturbed. 
Nor were these the only troubles, for the journey between England and 
India in the winter of 1911-12 involved passing through seas where two 
great nations were engaged in armed conflict, and the failure of the normal 
rains in India made it appear at one lime that, even if the Emperor did 
come, it would be to a land of distress that could not honour the occasion. 
Well might he have been discouraged, yet he never wavered in his purpose, 
for the undertaking was a labour of love, the offspring of a deep and 
genuine affection for India and all that it contained. 

“ ‘ Private wihli and jmhlic tUUy made his path berene and clear/ 

“No statesman of modern times was better qualified than His Majesty 
to form the decision that he did, for no one else possessed the complete 
experience of the whole British Empire that he and the Queen-Empress 
had gained in the course of world-wide lours. Not even among the officials 
with a lifelong knowledge of India was there a single one who had travelled 

in the country so extensively and intensively as they ; and in I.ord Hardingc, 
the new Viceroy, the King- Emperor had the advantage of a deputy who 
had been the close friend and trusted servant of his father." 

The seed of goodwill which was then sown by the foresight of our King 
has now borne fruit at the hour of the nation s trial, and the enthusiasm of 
India then is reflected by the enthusiasm of her whole j)eople now. 

Those who are astonished at, or seek to inquire into, the causes of this 
loyalty, will find the explanation on every page in almost every line of 
this work. 


TO. Studies in Ancient Hini^u Pol it v. By Narendranath Law, 

i^Longmafis,') 3s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Law has selected and compiled with great care and trouble a very 
interesting volume in his “Studies in Ancient Hindu I’olity." The interest 
of this book, which is based on the Arthasastra of Kautilya, lies mainly in 
the fact that it throws a new light on the ancient civilization of India of the 
period of Chandragupta — about the fourth century b.c. 

Most students and writers of old Hindu civilization have paid more 
attention to the philosophical and religious knowledge in which that 
civilization excelled — and very little research has been made in matters 
dealing with the practical government and material prosperity of the Indian 
Empire of that time — thereby giving rise to a widespread misconception 
that the ancient Hindus, in pursuing their search for the higher truths and 
knowledge of spiritual life, failed absolutely in tlie spheres of practical 
action; in fact, th^ idea is prevalent that they were philosophers and 
dreamers rather than workers. 
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The Arthjsastra (which literally translated means the science and rules 
of practical government) is a unique record of the details of the munici[)al 
and political government of the period. Rules and regulations, with great 
minuteness, are laid down for various activities concerning the material 
prosperity of the people — such as mining, irrigation, meteorology ; care of 
livestock, cattle, horses, elephants ; control and care of roads, both land 
and waterways, for trade facilities and communications with the most 
distant parts of the Indian Empire — an empire which at that time extended* 
from the Arabian Sea to tlie Bay of Bengal, embracing the whole of 
Northern India. 

Wc also learn that problems of sanitation and hygiene, Poor Law relief, 
pensions, adequate provisions fur the old and infirm, occupied the attention 
of the (Government of those days as even now, and that an elaborate 
system of census records was carried on. 

The last three chapters are devote<.l to a general enumeration of the 
methods of justice and broadly outlining the laws, principally the civil laws. 

A very interesting prefrcc is furnished by Mr. Kadha Kumild Miikerji, 
who proves without doubt that ilic Aitliasastra was the genuine work of 
Kautilya or Chanakya, the famous minister of Chandragupta. 

Mr. Law give? copious notes and quotations to verify his assertions, and 
any student of the culture of ancient Hindu civilization will be well repaid 
by a perusal of the book. Lila Sinoii. 

II. Historical Atlas of India. For the use of High Schools, ("olleges, 
and Private Students. By (diaries Joppen, s.j. New edition. 
(Lo^gmanSy Green and Cb.) 3s. 6d. net. 

The purpose of this atlas is to provide a general conspectus of Indian 
history. Accordingly only places of i)rimary importance are marked in 
the maps to prevent overcrowding. 'Fhere are thirty-three maps in all, and 
each is provided at the beginning with explanatory text. 'Phey .show up 
admirably the early vicissitudes of Indian history and its gradual control 
by the British ; also they remind us of the considerable area of the 
Native States. 


12. Dak Dicta and Moke Dak Dicta: A SELiariTON from Verses 
WRIITEN IN Calcutta. By Wilmot Corficld. (Thacker, Spink and 
Cot) 2 vols. Price ras. 6d. 

1diis book comprises a selection from verses written in CJalcutia (some 
of them taken from my weekly review of books in The. IGigtishman) above 
the ftom de plume Dak.'’ One which should command especial attention 
'at the present juncture is entitled Sons of the Flag.” 

‘‘ Sons of the Flag ! the war-cone flies — 

Sons of our wind-swept Isles afar I 
T.o, where the keening vulture cries 
His greeting to the gathering war, 

'The gage is flung, the stroke decreed, 

In Freedom's name, at Europe’s need !” 
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In ‘‘More Dak Dicta,” “ Rupert’s Raid” calls for special mention 

“ Fling wide the pane — I hear them call — 

'The bells are calling, clear and free ; 

Come closer, children, one and all, 

And you, my blue-eyed Dorothy, 

Creep closest, dearest, press my cheek — 

The bells are there, I hear them speak.” 

* There are also political and topical verses : “ Great Possibilities ” — the 
foreshadowed “ Reforms” hinted at in 1907 were spoken of as being pos- 
sessed of “ great possibilities “ Cackle, Cackle,” is apropos of the Suffrage 
raids at Westminster ; “ d’hrown Out,” written just before the General 
FJection of January, 1910; “God Save the Ring,” on the death of King 
Fdward VII.; “Statesmanship,” called forth by a statement made by 
Mr. J . Ramsay Macdonald, M.P. ; “ What’s OnC and “ d'he Rr;ad through 
the Wood,” written at the time of the Home Rul'* controversy. 

t 

13 . filN’lsrr.R SrugEr — V oi.ume 11. Hy Compton Mackenzie. (Sed’er.) 

Price 6 s. 

Mr. ('>);upton Mackenzie repudiates the entitling of Sinister Streei — 
Volume Tl. a sequel, for the reason, we sujqjose, that a sequel has been 
generally associated with the idea of a conclusion, with the illusion of the 
convergence of the threads of a story to a terminus at which the reader 
can alight, with his interest, if not satisfied, at least definitely ('onscioiis of 
tlie journey’s ending. Mr. Com[»ton .\bickcn.o'e is aware of the artificiality 
of such secpiential devices, so much aware that, rather than commit himself 
to the writing of “ twenty volumes as thick as Sinister Street," were he to 
continue the life of Michael Fane to the only ending such a story can ever 
have, he declares his intention to have lieon “ not to write a life, but the 
prologue of a life,” and he gives as his reason tor his slopping where he 
does (or rather -ro/ieu, for in time only, not in place, can breaks in con- 
tinuity be measured), at the end of Michael’s twenty third year, that “ho 
is growing up on the last page, and ^or me his interesi begins to fade.” 

An author, of course, has every right to take what limitations he chooses, 
and we cannot easily express the gratitude we feel to Mr. Compton 
Mackenzie for taking us thus far. Nevciilieless the verdict of no 
further” w'hich lie announces at the end of this volume is a disappointing 
one — disappointing in the .sense that, though this second volume does, as 
Mr. Compton Mackenzie anticipates, establish many irrelcvancics in the 
first, it still creates others whose future establishment we are, iinforlunately, 
not to be permitted to see. Also, it must be admitted, it is to some 
extent because we are disa})pointod in, and baftled by, Michael himself 
that our intcre.st in him, unlike the author’s, falls very short of fading on 
the last page. Rome may, at the critical moment when he went there, 
have made his youth seem parochial, but we fed sure that there were 
things in Michael that would eventually make Romo, as he then saw it, 
seem parochial too, and it is hard that wc should have to leave him at that 
first immature attempt at synthesis, involving so much rejection, confessing 
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so much defeat. Indeed, it seems as if real continuity and that marmoreal 
quality of fine literature which Michael himself had discerned in Manon 
Lescant had been perversely sacrificed for the sake of an orthodox ending, 
with its melodramatic “curtain” provided by the verbal profundities of 
the cloaked stranger. We rebel at this illegitimate theatrical device as, for 
the same reason, we protest’ against the lot apportioned to Stella. Both 
are unimaginative collapses into the commonplace, and i\lr, Compton 
Mackenzie, if he cannot rescue Michael, might at least do something ih 
the way of an epilogue for Stella. Mr. Mackenzie’s wTiting has become 
more elaborate, a great deal richer^ and seldom, we imagine, has one of 
the most easily remarkable aspects of Oxford undergraduate life been so 
brilliantly mirrored. Vet its significance nowhere appears profound, and 
Michael seems frequently to idealize its vacancy where we should have 
expected him to rebel. He does rei)el in the second half of tlic volume, 
in that determined adventure through the squalors of the underworld in 
search of Lily Haden, and then in search of a symbol of service (the pre- 
sentment of which is again a triumph in itself, for which we render the 
author unstinted admiration) ; but a conclusion bringing with it, at twenty- 
three, confidence that the worst hardships of thought have been left 
behind seems to us a very {)crdurablc solution. 

14. d’liE Ruuy of Rajast’ijan. By R K. Forrest, author of “Eight 
Days,” etc. (J^as/ a 7 id JVesf, /./</., 3, Victoria Street, S.W.) Price 2s. 

The aim of the author is to give an Indian tale where the reader is not 
only introduced but actually /ires the Indian life of bygone days. He lias 
w’eaved his romance around the courtship of the great Sultan Akbar, who 
reigned from A.n. 1556 to a.d. 1605 of our era, for the widowed daughter 
of one of the reigning Rajput houses “ of purest blood.” 

'Phis is a situation wiiich is fraught with difficulties, for, in the first place, 
no Rajput is supposed to “spoil " the lineage of his house by intermarriage 
with a foreigner, however exalted a rank. And in the SCCOnd, a WiUoW 
never remarries, even if she is only a ;ividow in name. 

But what can the object of the plot in a novel be if it is not to dis- 
entangle a tangled skein, Sultan Akbar, for one, does not come as himself, 
but as his own emissary. In this Mr. I'orrcst has reverted to, or rather 
aptly adapted, a scheme of things dear to the heart of old romancers of 
the F^ast. 

In the second place, as far as the intrigue is concerned, the fact of 
being a “superman” overrides prejudices in all times and nations. So 
Sultan Akbar’s courtship is crowned with so happy an ending that it would 
almost Viefit a fairy talc. There i.s not a single villainous character in the 
hook, by the way, which speaks for Mr. Forrest’s originality as a story- 
writer. But it is always unfair for a review^er to reveal the plot of a book. 

1 fe can only do so in an abortive way, which is an injustice to the author. 

The great intere.st of Mr. Forrest’s book lies in the minute exposition he 
gives of the conditions of Indian life as it was lived by a great chief, 
corresponding to a medieval lord of our Western World ; the ipner life of 
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a fortress castle with its retinue ; the hospitality offered to an exalted 
guest, and so forth. 

The description of furniture and the dresses of the ladies arc all excellent^ 
and give true local colour without any of the fossilized study which would 
characterize the literary work of a man who looks upon past and exotic 
splendour in a dry, scientific way, and loses sight of the main features in 
his passion for detail. It is all real and alive, and the household of the 
kajput Chief might be the country house of an linglish nobh-man of our 
present day. 

Special note should be given to “The Piattle of Xadri '' (p. 237). A 
truly vivid and wonderful account is given of war as the Rajput fought it ; 
and it makes the reader realize how little iheic is of real cliange in the 
character of war ! 

A truly original book of most interesting reading, whether for recreation 
pure and simple, or more specialized study. — K. A. 


15. Thk Skconp Bi.oomino. By . L. George. bs. net. 

I'hc more I sec of women, the more convinced 1 am of their 
trashiness,’' ^vas the text of a scathing indit tment I once heard from a 
woman (T her sex in general. She cx[)]ain( d that what she nicant by 
tra^hiness was mediocrity, the outcome of instalciiiy of character. The 
indictment arose a prof'os of women doing work “ in the mc.anwhiies,” 
throwing it up for marriage, flinging aside ih.at in which previously they 
had, apparently, been interested, “ 'Bhe fact that they can fling it u]»,” 
said their critic, “ is a sign that it never tueant to them wliat it should 
mean, that it was never flesli of their llesh aiul bone of their bone : it had 
never become part of them, as work, if it is to 1)0 the best work, must be. 
d ho majority of women,” she concluded, “accept without demur the non- 
conducting aspect of marriage, and lliat is why at middle life, or perha[>s 
later, marricHl women find theuU’.elves stranded, their malciival businesses 
finished, and, because too old or too long separatt.d from other than family 
interests, with no more satisfyim^ prospect before them than a I'assive 
survey of the lives and interests of their chiklren and grandchildren,” 

All this, and muc.h more besides, came into my mind as I read the first 
book of “The Second IBooining.” “ It’s a large family,” said Mrs. W^est- 
field. “and the girls will marry.” Now they arc marrieil : Clara, the 
eldest, to Sir Henry Govan, baronet and rising parliamentarian ; Grace to 
Edward Kinnersley, barrister, also rising; iMary to the less ambitious, 
domestic, and ordinary 'Born Stanley. Round and round — and round and 
round — and round and round again — go their lives, furiously, aimlessly, 
in the case of the two elder ; placidly, almost unconsciously, in the case of 
the youngest. Mr. George’s style in this first book is a brilliant reflection 
of the irrelevancies and desultorincss o^ the whirling material, so that 
almost we are seized and physically bewildered by the circular non- 
conductivity of marriage. 

But the pace of it carried wdth it intimations of unrest. Tangential 
movembnt had to, come. And it came, to Clara and Grace, earlier than 
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middle life, because of the restlessness of the times, because of the well-to- 
do circumstances of their lives (Clara had no children, and Grace’s two 
were sufficiently administered by nurses and governesses), because, too, of 
both these women’s quick apprehension of the negative, impersonal parts 
they played in their husbands’ lives. Sir Henry was as absorbed in his 
political career as Edward was in his forensic, and each gave no help to 
solve, indeed was not even aware of, his wife’s urgent Whither ?” So 
Grace more ’consciously, but Clara none the less vigorously, set cuit 
inde])endenlly to the Junes of their second blooming. Clara found and 
founded a political league upon which to lavish the energies and aspira- 
tions of her starved maturity ; (irace, in a more romantic adventure, let 
herself be found by Enoch Eenor, and in his arms “ felt herself — 
flowering.” 

Tangenlial departures from tho wedding orbit lead rarely into space. 
More usually the divorce court, and what the divorce court stands for, 
arrest their momentum, since that momentum to a great extent is com- 
posed of resistance to the marriage tie, freedom from which on yonder 
side the law makes the fret-d couple fearfully aware of the frail residuum 
of that which alone can carry them farther, “ Plaisir d’amour ne dure 
qu’iin moment ” was the only law which (trace and Kenor recognized, 
!Mr. George very dranuUically and very subtly evidences its authority, and 
would have ns see that human nature itself, and not conventional morality, 
sufficiently circumscribes from space the limits of the tangent. 'The world 
which is the world of all of us has laws not codified, but none the less 
imperative ; these arc our best policcanen, and these, moreover, do not 
snatch from us our perdurable hapjiinesses, hut let us keep the memory of 
them imperishable to the end. There is much admirable character-draw- 
ing in ‘‘The Second Illooming.” Eenor, however, is the least successful ; 
one particular attempt at detailed drawing (p. 279) seems to me of the 
nature of rather irrelevant photography. Of Mary, the one of the three 
sisters trammelled with unceasing maternity, and least conscious of the 
whole problem, J treasure an inexpressibly tender recollection, as of some 
gracious .Star of I’ethlehern. * 

1 6. With the Turk in War-'Fime. by Marmaduke .Pickthall. (yi M . 

Dent and Sons, Ltd. 1914.) Price 5s. net. 

The reader at once realizes that Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall is not pne 
who travels through an Oit(;man province in ten days, accompanied by an 
Armenian interpreter from London, and then, posing as an authority, pro- 
duces a book on Turkish misrule. In tl.cse days of steam and petrol, his 
^ method is so leisurely that it actually savours of the atmosphere in which 
he writes. This must account in some measure for the great popularity 
of his work, especially amongst those who, ac(|uainted with the East, are 
therefore best able to judge and appreciate the extraordinary intimacy with 
whicli he portrays Eastern life and character. 

Hitherto Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall has confined himself to Arab life 
and customs, his best known book of course being “ Said the Fisherman ” 
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which is already in its tenth edition. With the 'I’urk in War-Time ’’ is 
therefore a new departure, i)ut it is not one that will disappoint, but should 
rather be welcomed by, his ol<l admirers. A thorough master of both 
classical and colloquial Arabic, he settled down on arrival at Constantinople 
to learn the language of tl\c people. He was content neither to entrust 
himself to tlie 1 A vantine j)irptes who infest the towti, nor yet to official 
'Turkey, wliere either k'rench or luiglish would have sufficed. He did not 
remain for long amtjitg cosmopolitan crowd of Pera, ^ut made his 
home instead where hn could study liis subject in a paTticularly fasciriating 
environment. The. result is a book of absorbing interest, which should be 
read not only by those desirous of understanding the pohtieal and social 
life of tlie Near Isast, but by every student of human nature. 


'nil- 1N1)1\N‘ S()IJ)li;RS’ 
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THE MUSIC OF INDIA; A C LASSIC ART 
ISV I I. M. IIOWMX 

L\ the N<)vemb<'r number of tlie NincU'cnlh L cutitry aiid 
ylficr, Mrs. Ilaighjn a sympntlietic and sui;oestive articl(% 
disc.usses Indian music. We could liavc* \vish(*d, iK^it for 
h.'ss on Gre(‘k music, but for mon^ on Indian, and especially 
for a more definite settino forth of the formative inlluence 
of Hindu culture on Greek music. 

“ TIui parent o\ all Western music was th(i incimit Circek 
art certainly ; the siniitariiies hetwaten Hindu and Cireek 
music are notial. Y(^t the key of lh(^, whole problem — . 
that the source of Hellenic ciiltuiat is to be found in that of 
ancient India -is luit inadi^ cl(*ar at all. It is wc^ll to 
reiTiemb(^r that ( dreece was at oncct the breakwat(‘r and the 
reservoir for the flood of Hindii-Iranian culture, w'hich she 
alone, in a barbaric fturope, was to some aj)pr(!ci.able extent 
intellectually and spiritually [prepared U) naadve. 

“It cannot be demied that Indian music, however well 
performed, raridy makers a spontaneous appeal to our 
musical sense, and affects it not always j^leasundjly and 
there is aruaher r(*ason — partly physiological, partly educa- 
tional - besides th(' fact that we hav(i taken our Western 
music “ as the type, the norm, by which to measure the 
musical arts of other lands,” and thiTcdore do not appreciate 
so different a type as the Hindu, d he Hindu claims that 
Indian music is far superior to the best of the liuropt'.an 
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Music {)rcsup[)os(‘S laniL^ua^e, and thr* Sanscrit language 
is universally acknewledgr.cl to be the richest and most 
perfect of all languages, ancient or modern* Hindu music 
is based primarily (jn the ancient Sanscrit notation ; it lias 
tweni^'-two seaiiilonc's, while the Iuiroj)ean has only twelve. 
Now, it is not to be wondered at that liuropeans, without 
any knowl<*dg(^ of Sansc rit languagt; and l!t<?ratnre, and witli 

iiieir sense of healing not siiflieienlly clev(‘loped to dis- 

criminat(‘ the fnan* intervals of jlindu music, should be 
unabk: (Uther to lualerstand ov onjoy it. W'e have fre- 
quently remark(.‘d tlac (juite extraordiiiar)^ power oi' i lindus 
to distinguish shades (_)i sound aimost iinp(/r<:eptible to 
h'uropcain ears. It is also signihe.uit that the* Inghly 
t*ducated Hindu, residimt in hhivc^pa*, witli tha: advantagci 
of knowing the language andi literature, and being in many 
wa\s quite *’ \\ est('riiized/" still finds Ituropean music 
a criKh* and painliil periormaiuas 

In the good old clays of tlie least India t om])any, when 
the baiglisliman made India I'.is launc* and familiarized 
himself witli the llaaiglus and ways o\ the children of the 
•Mail, sucl'i a compe/tent schc'Lir as Sir- WilliaTU Jones givt*s 
it as liis o[iini<m tli<U liuiian music is Isist'd on nuare 
scitmilifc princi[)h‘S than lenropcean. 

Another fundanumtal aspect is touched upon witli 
reference to various Hindu legends as the* crc*alive 
or magical power ol music, hut its vital signilicaraa* seems 
to have* lua-u missed. blu- writtrr r(*fers to these “naive 
l)0})ular beli(*fs,’’ but th(.‘y ar<* sometliing far moia* ; and 
though it may be true that “ it is just becaust^. music could 
affex't the ftadings and ihockIs of the people so dec*j)ly that 
they looked with a\v<! upon its powc-rs,” and that “ from 
being impelled l)eyond ntason and wish to do this or that at 
lh(^ iK^hcst of a musical strain, it is only a step further for 
a sim[)le mind to conclude that llu* sovtaafgn [unver of 
music could control the' workings ol nature too, yet we* shall 
never understand Hindu music unless we perceive in these 
legends not merely the naive belief of the “common 
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mind/’ but the hieroglyphic of :i [)roround [)hiloso[)hicai 
and scientific belief. 

Hindu thought conceives Sound to be the, m(‘ans by 
which the jnnnifcstccl universe was and is crenteci There 
is the Formless Hrc^ath ; there is th(! Bn^ath which forms ; 
Vach, the creative* Word. In this connection v;e have the 
Logos of* the Gospid according to St. John: •'’By Hiin 
were all things niad(^." 'The creativa! sounds of the whole 
universe combine to make tin* '‘music of tin*, Sphen's." 
All things Irom the j:>laiiets ilownwards have their right 
and ap[)ropriate rhythm, and the music which man makes 
or utters must b(* in harmony with rh(* universal musical 
order anumd him, so that^ though his songs tak(!n by 
themselves may he rncdodious, yet if sung at a j)eriod when 
they would be out of harmony with the universal orchestr i, 
the result is discordant and disinti‘grating. Sound and 
form being co-operative*, the: dance harmoni/'*s the imlividual 
with the cosmic motions, as music with cosmic m(*lod\'. 
'Idle object of the whole schenv* of i lindu |.>hiIoso[diy and 
rcligi(.)n is to enable man to live harmoniously with his 
environment — to give* iiim the limes of h‘ast resistanci* ; and 
the creative: powers ot sound, used maliciously or ignorantly, , 
may be as inimical to his we*llare as they can be rccre.ative 
in the h<uids of a JJavid. I'his ancient J lindu belief that 
the soveri'ign power of music could contiol the workings 
of nature too” is curiously c()r,?ririm:d in the now common- 
[)lace scienlilic experiment of placing lino sand on a disc 
and watching the grains form themselves into every variety 
of conventional desigui according to the different musical 
notes sounded, while the disintegrating pow(*r of sound is 
seen in the shattering of a wineglass when subjected to th(‘ 
prolonged vibration ol its jxirticular note. 

So, too, any consideration of Hindu music, cs[H:cialIy 
when taken in connection with religion, cannot overlook 
the use of tlie sacred mantras in Hindu ritual, which de- 
p(.md for their eflicacy on right intonation, modulation, 
and correct pronuncialion. “ Music is the handmaid of 
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religion,’' and since religion plays a far greater part in the 
life of a 1 lindu than in that of a luiro|)ean, it is but natural 
that the art a/id practice of music sbouhl make marc 
j progress in tli(.* niore^ highly religious nation. The finer 
instincts that a devotional teinperaineiu cr(‘at(* do not rest 
ce-ritent with any but th(^ higla^st tyin^ of music, gind music 
is a religious lU'cessity to tlu* 1 lindu, who regards its study 
as on(^ of thi' many items ot a spiritual training. 'Fhe 
llindus ar<:! th(^ most spiritual people, in the world, and 
tlu'.ir ‘‘music a mirror fiithlully rc^llocting their inner life.' 

understanding oi spiritual things, the focussing of 
tliings t(‘mporal t(' th<^ \'ision nt tliin;.es <*t(:rnal — th(*se are 
the gilts ; this is the worth o{ India to tin! world to-day. 

'I'lu^. sp><‘ll oi Irtli.u-gy ihait tell on the eiiliivalion of 
music and of other arts in India diii’ing the nineteenth 
ceaUllr)^ was due to no intern. il weakness (U' (.ic:cre[)iiude. 
lh*(.:dominaiiC(* of \\h.'St(*rn inlliKSKr. slax’ishly imitated but 
ne\er assimiLued : the invasion of India b)' thc^ rc'sllcss com- 
mereial s[)iril ol thi(‘ West ; the nse <.)l industne’S, transferring 
])ruduclion from the workshop to iho fa', lory ; ar(' among 
tlie many c::uises that \ic\ji the cr<*ative spirit in check for 
so long a period. Ihil tlie adivs! renaissance s[.)irii that is 
ntakinj.; itself so wid<‘l) felt in India (A' lo-daw is hill of 
])romis(‘ for the arts along their own lines oi devi'lojanent. 
Music, ;ib{)V(! all, is ioo closely I)ouikI u[) with Indian life 
as a wdiok'. to be* div(‘.rted pc’rmancntly from its e'ssential 
traditions.’’ d'his is fiia*!)' said. 

Mrs. Haigh, in discussing tht*. infliumce of C'hristi.inity 
on Westmai music, points out that the introdiuction of the 
artificial and rigid bar measure*, in [)lacc*. of tht* natural 
l)eriexl of the phr.ase, was impe>sed by the ste‘rn authority e)r 
the asct!tic l"athe*rs of the Church. “ In this fact lies the 
essential difference be*twexm ancient ami moilern music, 
between the music e)f the Hast anel the music of the West. 
In ancient Greece as In India, the unit of musical com- 
position is the phra.se ; a figure or motive is the shortest 
complete element — an element which can, and normally 
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does, siiot<est an entire av^nuU' idea, in inovemeiu, melody, 
and words. In VVest{;rn music the unit is a bar, a fraction 
without any intellieiblf^ meaninq;' in itself,'’ 

Here is another illuminatin',; remark in a comparison of 
the ancient Greek and mod(uii Hiiropean idea of music. 
“ So we find, in direct contrast to motlern custom, that 
while music, as an act, was introduced inti Gn;ek life 
comparatively late, and after a hard stnim;le, as an education 
it was always accounte:d of the hiyiiest importance.” 

VVe cannot di.scus.s the suitject further, Init the whole 
essay— so stimulating and provocative of lurther nesisirch— 
deserves the .serious consideration of all who are inlere,-,ied 
in this most interestin';; subject. VVe hope it will l)e widely 
read , 
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FIlCLD-MARSilAL 'I'rn-'. RK'.KT HON THIC KARL 

Kor.iariA, v.(.., k.(,., i:t(:. 

J..OK1) R<)i;i'k!'' lik' ol Ciohu -iwu vf^ar.s is so iiitt-r- 

tvvin(Ml Yvith tlu' history of modern India and th(i rtxenl 
inst(jry oi l{niL(land that an a<lc<|uat(' re^A'ie,\v of it must 
necc'.ssarily covor much ground, and can hardly be attempted 
so S(.)on afti'r his death. Ills Indian carcaT. howa^ver, closed 
in th(‘ sj)r!n^' of oSoa, nnd thcnjidi he retained his lively 
interest in the IiiAlian Army aiul Indian military tnamts to 
th(^ day ol his deatfe his after-life was mainly devoted to 
the South African War anvl to tlti: large tpiestions ot 
lmp(*rial dtdcncae on which the great evcmts now taking 
[)lace will leave a strong imj)ress. Without attem[uing to 
review his great vvaa'k for Iiulia, Fmgland and tlu* bhn[)ire, 

I [)ropose brietly to touch on llie salient [)oint of his career 
in India. 

He was born in (.hivvn[)ore on SeptemlHu* 30. 1S32, He 
came of an Irish military family noted for its longevity. 
His fatln^r lived to the; ripo agi' of mnety, and before he 
retired from India attained tin* rank ol a General and the . 
distinction of the (hraiul Cross (d tlu* Bath, brederick 
Robtirts left India in his infancy. i\iter a year at Eton, 
he was cntt'.rod at Sandhvirst, but his destined career re- 
quired him at the h'ast India Company’s Military College 
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at Addiscombe, froin which h<“, obtained his commission at 
the end of 1S51 at the age of nineU'en. 

He joined the Bengal Artillery, but saw very little 
regimental service. Scope was found for his ambition in 
the Ouartermaster-fjenerars department, to which he was 
attached practically till he obtained the command of his 
famous column in the Afghan War of 1S7S. 

His se.rvices in the Mutiny werf; marketl by both vtilour 
and resource, and fm e;irned the Victoria Cross. He took 
part in the operations round Delhi, Lucknow, Agra and 
his native city of Cawnpore, anti came, into touch with both 
Nicholson and Hodson. In his view. how(;va.r, the Mutiny 
was not merely ;i Se[)oy revolt, but more in the nature of a 
rebellion. In this he was in conflict with tht* highest enn- 
tem[)orary atilhorities, both civil and military ; l)ul b.e stuck 
to his opinion to tin; last. Invents, bt)wevtn', havt? moved 
rapidly since his day, and it is possible' now. aflt^r the lap.se 
of over half a centtiry, to se.e that Lord Roberts was less 
accurate in his diagnosis th<' trotibie of 1857 than were, 
for instance, Sir (leorge* Cain[ib(dl and the Lieutenant- 
Governor who then hetld the reins of lln^ .Province of Agra. 

The next great epejch in latrd Rol arts' life is niathe'd 
with th(' Afghan War of 1878, in which his military aptitude, 
combined with his rernarkabh; reading of th(; Afghan char- 
acter and his intirnati; .sympathy with the troops whom he 
led, at fjnee brought him to the front rank of Indian and 
British Generals. Thensafter his inlhamcc' on all military 
matters was supreme. But he achi(W'ed this result by force 
of character, thoroughness of pre[jarations, celerity of move- 
ments, coolness of judgment in every important crisis, and 
complete humanity in peaa; and war. Both hi.s Kurram 
campaign and his march to Kandahar afford admirable 
illustrations of his qualities as a General and Administrator. 

At th(t first signs of trouble in 1878, the task that was 
entrusted to him was, with 1,300 British :ind /^.ooo Indian 
troops and thirteen guns, to invach*. Afghanistan from 
the Kurram Valley through the Shutar Gardan Pass. He 
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accomplished his task by very skilfnl strat(^;^"y, in which 
may already b(_^ discerruxl the u;<!r!7is ef his stratec,^y in the 
Jioer War. He made the most of liis sm di forces, and ndied 
u[>'.>n turning movcmifmis, but tlv* in\p:*.tus of his march 
was so t^resat that he accon^plishf^d his p irjxaa! with very 
httlc! sacrifice of life. Ills reward for this brilliant piece 
of work was the thanks of Ikarliameni and a K.e.ir. 

Lord Rol)erts i(‘lls us in his autohno uM|)!iy of ih ‘ .donmy 
forebodinjos with which he‘ saw (f iva nrari's Mission depart 
for lval.)ul. lie was asked t- > proyosi* T a va'^n ua s haralth 
at dinner, but he was so itiorouo [div d{‘|)n‘sseki that he 
could not utif.r a w'ordn ][i Ins (a)ii:iisa a m-na; shrov of 
force, without tfion »'iL;hl\‘ Cf)nvinv iny ihr! .\iehan^ tliat they 
were beat(m, was worse ilrm ira-hss, ;ind only laid in a 
"'.tor-t of futina: lroLi!:>h-s. llis )o:s‘l.)(rliniy’> tunnsj out to 
he loo triKS in S< ' jaa ani )t:r, 0S79. 'lews arri'. 'si of the 

massacre, of tlx* Lrilish Mission at KcUJul. bhe Kabul 
hiekl I'oiaa' wsvs imm.e.dialely c >nstitul(‘<.i. an<l Sir his'de.rick 
Rob^nas. :is ha* was ih'm, slarltol on Ills iamous march 
lo the Afghan capita!. /Vs in the earlier maiaki ilirou<:^h 
Kurram, R^Wxnts's eni^d diiiicuity wa-. lack ol iransporl in 
endficult country. ![<*, Innwever. overcame all obstacle.-,, 
outtlanked the Afyhaus, s(^vere!y de-fealed them on 
( )ctober o, and wars in Kabul by Ocl(d»er 9. ( )n Xov em- 

b- r I his hcad(]uarters were moved into Sheuapur for ihc‘ 
winter. 

The Akphan attack on him in torc(‘ was easii\' iHaiten 
back, fail the wdiole of Alohanistan wa*> in a state of 
ferment t<jr memths aitcTwanls. Abdul Ralunan was pro- 
claimed Amir in July, 1S80, and the Rrilidi troofis were 
nlrnost on the point of evacuating' Afghani istan when news 
arrived of the disaster at Mai wand. riio de[)()>ed Amir’s 
brotlu^r had marchcnl from lleral, and taking advantage 
ot the weakness of the garrisc^n of ]\andahar. had over- 
whelmed by weight of luimbt'rs the gallant little force that 
Went to meet him. Roberts with characteristic prom[)titude 
formed his column for the march from Kabul to Kandahar. 
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He had at his disposal about ro,ooo men of all ranks 
and ^mns. Difficuluh's of tninsporl and commissariat in 
the enemy's country w(‘re^ siinnount(!d by careful or- 
ganization and forethought l>y August 15 (xhazni was 
taken, and on the morning of /Xngust 31 the column 
marched into Kantliihar practically wiihout any opposition, 
rhey covere^d the 313 mih^s trom Kabul in tvvamty 
days, and would hav<‘ l)een al)le to do it in less 
time, had it not been tor ihtdr (annmandiT's solici- 
tude for the liealth and w(dlare of fiis men. He had n*- 
ceived a message from Kandahar that th(‘, garrison ca)uld 
hold out for some days, and he. was anxious t(^ givt‘ his 
troops rest, and g<‘t them fresh into Kandahar. He him- 
self arriv(td in a statfz of exliaustion after a sharp attack ol 
fever, d'he range of t(nn[)eratun‘ fiad bemi as much as 
eighty d(!gre,(cs in twonty-four I’lours. d'he; march de.serveaily 
ranks as one of the finest l(tats of arms r(.:corded in military 
history. It practicall)' closcai ila* Afglcui War, and settled 
for a generation th<‘ lines of Ih'ilish policy towards Alghan- 
istan. Not only liave ih(‘ Amirs Abdul Ral'iman and his 
son, Habibullah, faithfully adliere.d to the sc^ttlement. but, 
with th(^ exception of tin* Panjd(*h incident, the friendly 
relations then established with the, Afghans paved th(^ way 
for that Anglo- Russian entente which we an.* reaping the 
fruit in th(; world war of to-day. 

The last and most fruitful period in Lord Rob(irts’ Indian 
cancer was his tenure ot ll'ic. olfic*; <il Coinnian(l(;r-in-Chief 
in India, which he held lor sevani years and a half, from the 
cold weatlif.T of 18^5 to the sprint^ of iMt)3. Ills chief 
achievements durinti^ this period wert; : 

1. d'he practice! preparation of the Indian Aniiy aS a 
Iightini,'^ force. In his v<;ry first year as Commander-in- 
Chief he h(dd the o^reat cam[) of exercise at Dellii, at which 
the nsidiness of the army for war was fully Kested, and all 
defects in commissariat, transport, and organization, were 
canifully noted with a view to their elimination. 

2. 1 he abolition of the Presidential Armies. The origin 
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of thf^. British- 1 ndi:in Armies rlate*s back to the (‘xigenc/es 
of the Hast India Com[)iny, which 'grouped its territories 
und(‘r th(! thnat Prc^sidtmcit^s ot Madras, Bombay, and 
Bengal. ICach Presidency was abs()liit<dy independent ol 
the other, until th(i gemeral control in civil matters was given 
to. thc‘ Govaamor ol Bengal with the title of (iovcamor 
General in i 77 p Th(‘ threo Presidential Armi(^., lioweveig 
reniaimal water-tight {:ompartments, eaeli with its own Coni- 
mand(‘r-in-Chi(d. d her<‘ w<a-«‘ i-joli'ec.ai ff asons fur this as 
w(dl as thos<* ol admmistrativa*. con venieiua ■, when the* stat(‘ 
ot comnmnicaticMis remlentd th(‘ dir^aa control (jf a single 
Com mand(M‘-in -(duel pjMctic.dly imc>os;aldes The systmn 
was, ho\V(‘V(!r, clearly an anachronism at. tlie (.aid ol tint 
ninettaaiih centnrv. wlmn dv \silue of India's troops was 
Iik<‘ly to be test(‘d, ]iot in nghts <ig;iinst petty cinmtry powe.rs, 
but in tlu; def nee ot the Norlh-\Vh si iMamlie.r against a 
iirst-class military power like* Kussia. d lie. schenne was 
luuKa* discussion lor many years, and ev( n wht.m it came 
into operation, soon aftin' Lord Ixoberts led't I ndia, im[.>ortant 
compl(an(!iUary relorms we.n‘ hdt over to lie. ccLriied out by 
Lord Kitche.ner when Ik* was in cliiet command in India. 

3. I h(_: Lkdtmce o{ i!u* Xonh-W est Frontier. I his 
cpiestion loonuai v(*.r\' large, in tln^. da\'s wlieii our relations 
with Russia w<aa;. It'ss cordial th.in ih(g’ are now. d here 
wa^re l wo schools ol thought. One laid stia^ss (^n the cem- 

struclion ol numerous iortilications, to make the fr(jiui(‘r 

♦ 

imjax'gnable. Idle oilier laid stress on dcvelo|)ing tlie. 
lines ol (.aimmimivaition, so as to bring all tin' strategic 
[loints on thc‘ Ironlie.r into direct communication walh the 
daily growing railway sysuan of Imlia. 1 hanks to I.ord 
Roberts’s energy and foresight, tlu* latter school wa^n the 
day. ddie princi].)l(‘ that lint's of communication are more 
important in iiuxha'n wcirlarc' than Iortilications — ^has b(a'n 
completely vindicated now in the giaailt^st war that the 
world has yet scim. 

4. ddie organization of the Indian Army on tht* lines of 
the social structure of the [leople, and with due regard to 
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the inclividiial capacities and talents oi thi' dili<M'enl castes 
and tribes from which the Indian j\nny was drawn. It is 
this “ selection of aptitudt'S " and their practical recognition 
and utilization that have made* of the Indian fightino force 
one of the finest professional armi(‘s in th(‘ world. 

5. Attc^ntion to th(^ comlorts, moral and materia! well- 
beini^, and' pay and prosp(Xts of th(‘ individual soldiers, 
British and Indian. Skilled nursin;^^ was supplied to mili- 
tary hosiHtals. Hom(‘s were started for British soldiers in 
the hills, when* the c!imat<^ is more akin to tht^ climaae of 
th(Mr own country than that ol tlie, iroi>ical and sul)-tro|>ica] 
plains of India. Idle Army d'einperancc* Soed^ny was also 
the fruit of Lord K^dierts’s zealous care lor live morale* 
of Ids soldiers, on wliich lie laid sirc*ss to the final days 
of his life. Musketrs^ training.; aiul fiia.: dis(d[)rui(\ as wadi 
as gunnery, were. de\a:l<)p(‘d on practical liiK's, in c(.)nditi()ns 
which resembled, as far as ()ossihl<a the conditions of actual 
warfare. 'Fhc! j)ay of the cavalry was raised, and a sclumu* 
was drawn up for raisin.; tiv,; pa\ of the Indian infantry, 
which camt: into force adter Lord Rolxals’s departure. 
The rukes about ji^msioivc /a?//a (li(dd allowance), good 
conduct i>a)', and medals, were considmaal and improvtaL 
In such matters ther<:: cannot ne.ce.s^arily he any finality. 
Altt*r or during th( ]a'eseju war ihccse. <]u::sUons will demand 
urgent attention again, with reh^n.mcac to lh(* conditions 
of to-da\\ a.nd, indeed, thev have forced tluauscd ves on the 
attention of every successive Commander-iii -Chief. But 
to Lord Kob(::rts they were cardinal ciuestions of j)()licy and 
practical preparation, and his c iiad'ul attention to all the 
details of th(? nc.eds <;f individual soldicas won him their 
d(ivotion in an extraordinary d(*gre(!. 

It was not without rccasou that whim Lord Roberts died 
In his eighty-third yx^ar, from a chill contracted during a 
visit to the Indian trooj)s fighting on ih(* Franco- Belgian 
frontier, that his Sepoys and S(.)wars mourned him as the 

bather of the; y\rmy.” llis nam<* and exam[)le are an 
asset of incalculable value*, both to India and Britain. 

A. Yusuf Ali. 
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SfK TARAKSATII PALIT 

\V(! r(,*grct to nn[ioi.inc(‘ the (loath of Sir Taraknath Palit, 
which occurred on October 3 at his resideruxi in Calcutta. 

It is a niatt(!r (.)f univaasal knovvkxlge liow Sir I'araknath, 
by. his last <)ct ot the princely gilt of his fuitire fortuiKt 
to lh(‘ University of ( sdciitla, carried (jiit in a |>n!ctical way 
his lifelong desire Uj leaiv(* liis country sou'ie lasling benefit. 
Sir I'araknath was one <>f llui last of tla^ little batch of 
enterprising \oung Indians who first broke tlirough the 
barritu's of siacial aial religious jusjudicr in llerigal and 
ca.in(i to Huro(j(^ to 'aielv what i ould be learnt from th^e 

On his rtlurn to inis country in 1^7! as :i fully qnalitied 
barristiaa he (levoual innir.eil it lirsi (uuirc'ly to his pro- 
h^ssion, and soon gainet] sueli name and fame tlnit in ti\e 
conrs(‘ of se.ven yi ars h(‘ luid amassed a large fortime and 
(‘Slrd)lish(‘d his re()Ulation as ih(* lonMiiost criminal hiwytn' 
in India. He. luid always bemi imliued witli the‘ m{.^st modimn 
[)rogia‘Ssi\a' ideas, and he was now able to carr\’ thtese 
out- 1 h* sent his famih' to England, biaaking through tiu' 
barriers of cast(' and purdah whi('h Ik* camsidered d(‘tri- 
[uenlal t(^ the progress :'iud g(>)d ol India, in (ualer liial 
they miglu have* the fullest IxaudiLs of a Wa-stmai education. 
All his children sons and daughter alike — were brougl't 
up with tlu^se ideas, and tiy*)' hara* wr.ry laaison to be 
grateful to him l(.)r liis coiir»g<‘ in thus s('tting an (*xample 
which also (UKauiraged many othc!rs in lumgal to follow ids 
lead. Sir 'raraknath had always taktm the. dei^pest interest 
in the wedfare of his country, and he was firmly convinced 
that education was th(‘ principal need, not only of the book- 
learning kind, but (education ol a more practical kind, agd 
covciring fields ol technical knowU'dgtc Witli this vic‘w 
he had detcTndiual at' first to establish a tcadinical cisHegi*. 
and had, in fact, endowed and st<irLed such an institution ; 
but after a short time- lu^ fouiKl that, owing to many 
difficulties and various reasons, this college would not be 
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tlui benefit iie desired it to be, and therefore he transferred 
the of his entire fortune to the Ibiiversit)' of Cialcutta 
to found scientific chnirs, which are to be occupied by 
Indians and Indians alone, lie rrxeived the title of 
knighthood as a recognition of this princely gift about two 
years ago.. 

Sir Taraknath had been suffering from an incurable 
disease for some years [>ast, and the end w.is not iin- 
e.xpected. 

In spite of his age and his failing health, till almost the 
very last he took a keen and jiraclical interest in thi' 
welfare of India, and worked continuously lor the lienefit 
of his country. 1 1 is wonderful personality, strong character, 
and marvellous brain made? him a lasting in(luenc<-, not 
only among his pensona! friends, but ill! uver educatal 
India. He di(;d at the age. ot seventy-thre(“ ■ a great 
,ige in India— and kdt a nobh; ex.imple of pub!ic-s[)irite'd- 
ness and genuim; practical patriotism. 
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INDIAN JiONODKS lAS'r 

J wr \K’, . - 

'{'HI': MOM' i':xAi;ri:n oriji.k oi imk s'l \k ()F india 

Km*' )ii> 'll. 1. Ml ly ;.l • - , i ’ . •!.; _■ • . > I’l.-siu-' ■, i i'.Ti in ^ he M o-t 

-J ( • .f lilt* Ml ;» »>! !i •h'l 

'I'o R ( -M - 

I. Willi, !lh ,r l,. .• : , >.-rrf':nry in 

til'* Aril)',' Dv I n> Jh * , .v.rii'ii :i' ■ . ( r. 

rm*: mus'f okoiiK (»r ahi i'.mfikk 

I lj<‘ KiiiLi ill-- hr-’ii er.uittu ly j.li.‘i.!.{ inih * '.h* t-di-^vn'k; . -r- » i. .ukI 
''.jiji'niitnu-n!-. t<i ill'* M-.--; MiDM.cai Oi-'u i • i iliv- Ir- i’.vi I 'n; .u 


T< ‘ i;i: ( .( . 1 .) : 


M;ih'ai:i| I .'"•n Wine,.);! .sn Laja ,.)[• t!.i Ki.-hn-i ' 
i\ui' hi(,./,n 1 .M:in ah'hu, < -I \ ( nk.u 

1 .uduiA’, 

,d..v’iu:: Ikv.’i.ii 

har, k r . i.r 

■'.•ri '-.ir Iv 'in! ir.iva Naiaanih.n.ii.i \\ad,yu .kdn.n 

■'ll, • . . i 

i. i- . iiv.e.' ’ 1 

. 1 4 M vsc-i 1 -. 


'VO r.i: iKiXoK \K\ r.\.] .. 

T. AlKlulln hin lA i. - ui "f >hcikh i.-n Inn Ah Kh.vln v. the < I'icf I'l li.u-ir'.n 
t. 'J lie }\e\ . ih jci'ni'.- i'.!»..riui' IC’ie.i i'. I'n*;. ;■ ,i>. I'lnuni-.h, <{ ihi 

h'orin.m (.'lii i-.li ui e 1 -iln'ii, runii!'. 

VO i;i: c .Li’.: 

^hl.iudv' Ihind.is j.inif-. L.ir rri’idi.iel , h>>(>, In-lnLii L'n.re, I ii.'pt l nn nei .d 

of I’oiu ( , Mailra*'. 

- l’':i/nll){i< vy Mehei.ih Lhnu.\ r.u>L.'t. Siieini vi '-t i:ih.i\..vun .»r. nm.d NLinner 

ul llu* ('u*iiiu*.il of the I 'lOiiUH)!" l«-i .u.ikiui' Liw- .in-i nni 

3. Kir.m (..’li.indta De, r.. \., Indi.m ». .\:l >ei\n'e, ^L.na'l^-llv■ .ind < uilt'tit.r, 

henea]. 

4. Ki.ink \Vilii!i;;tMii ('.ulci, iv'*!-, I'.uii'er in T iin i \L in--'»ii and ( \) ^ 

( '•alr.nlla. 

5. C h.uk's MontaiMie Kinj.;, Cm}., Iiuii.in Livil S. iin'e, IhyMi'v I'l'inmi,-. ieiu-i 

Aniiilair, Jhinjah. 

<j. Khan iLiliadur Slu'iKh Ki.i/ I In ^.lin, Ili»iu>r.uy K\iia X -i i.iiil ( -'iiniii-.siiinci and 
Ma{.^islrate of Mull.in, runjal>. 

7. Kdvvavd Rawsdii (hiniiner, Mm] , Indi.in l‘nh!ic Wdi 'u •. l>. i >.11 1 im'n; , 'li.f I* ne,ini-<-‘» 
and Secielaiy to llu* ( h »rei mncnl vit Lih.ir an-i ( M . 1, .uid .1 .Menih r ot’ tdie 
C.iouncil of the Mienteii.int-l h*\ern.>r hn inihinM Lav\ - an ! Iv ly.d.r i' niv. 

S. (Iconn: Tlionias I'JailDW, M--i|L .Supeiintendini; i*>.,i;i.ieei , In'^niiion liraiieli. I’uhlic 
Works L>e|iarUiR‘nt, Umti d I’rovinrc '. 

0 - h'redeiiek Sanuud l’hihj> Swann, M-mj . India", 'dvd Seiviee, Ma'^i-lratc anvl ( ol 
lector, IJanda, United l^o\i^^.e^- 

•O. Berkeley John Byn^; Stephens, l•,-^([., ol the Boinhav- B-auna I'l .idin" Uoi poration, 
(dtairmaii of Ihe Burma t.'haml>'-i ol Comine«ce, and a Memltea ot llu* C..>uucd 
of the Licuten.int*(Iov(-rnoi foi inakin" Laws and Kei^nlatu 'U 
n. Mir Kanral Khan, Jain of Las Beda, kalat, Bahichislan. 
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[2- Captain Walter laimscleii, r.v'.o., Royal Navy (r('tire<]), l)i?er!c)r ->! tli-* v • 
Indian Marine 

Ij. Jvai llahadur Colonel Dewan Hi'-han Da^^, Military Secretary ti» tin- C.iitmi.i!) or: 
in C'ln'ef, Jainmoo and Kashmir Stare. 

14, Ma^tr I letleiie ( laiintlt-tf , hSci., Indian (,'ivil Scrvici', lately < tno; ■! n ’If'; ,0; 

.'\i!dit()i-( leneial. 

15. Ma)oi >aimiel Richard Chri.stophcrs, w.v.., Indian Me<ii('al S.-rvice, < ifiir-or 

charge (.'f the Malarial Ihiieau at iluM 'cntial Re^eafch Institute. K.i-^anl! 

) (). CoIoirI ( h'o)iH- Widiaiji TatMi k Dcnny^, Jniiic.n Medical .'^crvid, Jnsf/L(<oi 
(ihriera/of ( 'ivj/ I h 1 ('rnii:\l /’mvinccs, .iiji/ a A/ejn/>''r 0/ 1 he ( '<)uncil oi 

the (Aliie/ < 'oinniissioru'r Ini inakmn f .uv.n .uul K< <.nilat mils, 
ry. W illiam I’eti i S.-;nosici^ Indian TuMie W oik' I )epatliii< n(, h\<a:ulive 

Knqineer. Malakand ]d\islorn Cppci Swat River (anal, North-West iTontiei 
Rroviiu'e 

18. (_a})tain William Jleniy Irvim* SI)akeo.''’.u , Indian Army, Political I >tpartment , 

lately l‘olitierd \perit, Knweit, IVrsi.iji ( hdf. 

19 . Montainie 11 ill, I'sij., Imli.in 1‘ofe-t 1 )e}’-.s! ! menl . < hlel (’oiisf. r\ .ator ot" 

( enlr.d I’lovinces, .'.nd laii ly ( )tl.ci.ir im]; J ns|)< einr- ( ieiu 1 a 1 o! I' nirs! 

20 (oij'lain I'di-deriek Mancha. an )’.ad<.)\ Indian Aoiiv, I'oliiieal 1 )ej .irtmenl . 

2f. Salrih/ada .\hdus .Saian'i K han. ( 'hiet Sec.r<-tary to Mis 1 li:;hne'^ ■> the Nawi). of 
Rampur, United l’r<ivmccs. 


KM(;irni()(M)s 

riie Kirur h'.". Is'cti oiacmusly plea-i-*-! to e.mfer the honour </! Kniohda.iod upon — 

1. Mr. lustice josep.'n Pihn Ile.i’oi,, Indian t.hvd Servic", a !'iii-ne )iid;n‘ ot the Min,!; 

Court of jiaiieatuie in I’.omoay. 

2. Ceoi-oe ( imn n^h.'.in Ria hanan, \ .ij:.. \i,l< .i\. I'ha.iimiui and ('hief k’ni'ineer 

oj the ( 'ommissiuia.-i.', |oi the Tort ■>! Ran'j<"'t!, lUnma 
Mr, f u a M'e I Donald tdinip’ull J •hn^^one. indi.n, ( 'ivd >^1 Mi.-e. a fudi;e of (lie ('had 
(.-'• all t « '( (lie I 'unja I . 

Lirraitk- (ooMe. Mmd’ir. lAfp, Se». retary and rit.mMrei of the Rank of Ihuitjal, 
( alcutta. 

5. Of. John Muhert Maislid,, o.i.rp^ \* \ ^ in? i),, i.'.a , I )irt ctoi-( A-nera! at 

Arclia-oh ^ny in !n ha. 

6 Satyemira Rr.i..i!n.'t s.nh.n h. 4 . R.-rri -fm-:.: Riw, tah.iilli, a Member ol tin: 

I icincil (he (/o'.ifiKii ol R. tve d lor m.d.ine Raws and I'leipdci iiuis. .itkI 

';o]rietime [„<;e'd Memt'ei ol ’he Rvi-.uiive ( ouned oj th.e \ lee.oy and (iuvetnc.'i 
(leneial. 

K AISAU-l-nPNM) (iOLl) MRAiAR 

1 1’-' Kin2 na ■ 1 n ■.’r r:'.n ly |iie.) ' t! i maice the | .lh)wnu; .iwards of (Im ■' Kai .ir 
i-Uind .Medal f(,t i'ld'lie S'.rviecia India of’lie I 'l-.! ('l.m. 

1. William i>o,n'j , Ut.'f-f, h, <4 , • >14, la;-?, Sn i s ( .itln.alial, Mafirn-. 

2. The R -veren-i Ant-. in,; Mane 'fahai.l, (_ haplain Af St. I’atiiekR ('athedi.ii. 

Rr-iiiMloP , 

3. Luaiiei.ant -( olonel < In'ile-. Iknm-rtoi. Riiiihaol, Indi.m Arm), I’oliiieal Depail 

merit, ],(!e I'oiiOf.il Ae< m in Rimdeffsli.o.d. 

4. Tlakim .d.ihorn.ni iXjrn.d Klian, Ila;'i!. -ul Mulk, Ro sideiit, iXnimnan Tililiia 

fM' .lieai A o. I e:,,. ^ ^ j 

5. haiwin Aohky I’lv. Ip-. ]\ (j., .R.di.in (hvil Seivice. Maoi d rate .and ( .'ollector, J.daun , 

I dii'ef i Ri ( )\ 11 

0 . Rai Mahalfir l’ia-,i<! Shah R..il)adur ol f'iiajirj, Rih.ir and Oiissa 
7 . Aiajor jarnes Ilndf.uid, i-.sm '.s.f- Indian ,Me<.ii(al Service, Civil Surgeon, 

Wana, Noftli-Wt’sl l iontji'i I'rovmre. 

8 Ifr. ( li.irh's Aiheit Rei. t!ey, . n.f. n , t-iperi.'d ( >f 1 icer under the .Simitar) 

< oi/iini • lorn r, 1 leiipal . 

9. isnan Ralnniur <hoi K li dil ud dni Ahm.ul, Oiwaii of the Ranna State, Central 
India. 

'ki..- 1:1,.- has h,a;n plea ed to sancumi tUc I'fiio.vini; ^^nuiih ul Iloiioriiry Rink ill Iht* 

Army ; 

Jhe ad .liiaraj.i of Kolhapur to lie Honorary Colonel in the* yVtniy. 
riu* Mah.\ra|a ol K<",\a to he Ilonorary Lieutenant (Johmel in the Army. 

Mrpo, [ Midmiao of K.it.ah to he Honorary Lieuteiuint (adonel in the .Army, 
riu* Medi.'T ija Cff Alwar to he Honorary Rieirleuanl-(doji»neJ in the Army. 

Hi' ^l■4esly iKi'. ah ; aj)proved the appoiniment of tire Maliar.ija of Kolhapur a- 
Honoraiy doloTiel olthi- to^rd Malnatta Ripht Infanrry 
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GRiU'Ci-:, 'rni-: hai-kaxs. and 'riii': 

IN' D KRAI. PRINCII’LI' 

llv PlAToX lA ! ):; \KI tlLl-,, 


An Kasicrn prohi'-ni t\jaci[ ivij t.lu.' I’urkis!' 

L(in(j;n<'si (»f ( 'on'^tanl Siriciis' spiMkini’;, how-'vcr. 

llu- lAistcrn prol sim'c ih:;l i-vrni has cnHsisicd in th“ 
lor !il)cr,ition ot SMinh-casicni lAiropt' iroin tlir 
Turkish occnpalion ol tlir ikilkan I’cninsuLt ; lor what is 
known as d'lnkt-A m l•.^iropl• ha.s n'W'r i.Hs-n anythin;^' bul 
a military ocriipatioii of llio lialkanr^. I'ho lAv'torn firohitnn 
has liad many pliaso-, asu! it has Imcn .liways vitally con- 
nvcUal with tiu' inlon sis ami aims ol il m l-uroiMsm I’owors. 
IKit since thi^ coalition ol lour Ralkan Status- ■ Greece, 
Ihiljraria, Servia, arid Monti'neero --in a llrm imderslandin- 
lo expel Turkish rule Irom ha!ro[ie, liie Kastern pr.'hlein 
lias t.hanoTHi aspect runclamentall)'. in that it Itas become 
more complicati'd just when it approacliedl solution. 

I he Halkau Leaom was a surprising (Went wdiich pro- 
loundiy disturbed the llreat Rowers, especially the neigh- 
bouring' (Mliiiircs, who did not suspect that the lour States 
had eluded tlw? Teutonic vigilance so wrdl as to lui'lll tl 
coalition. And even after they saw this astounding fact 
they did not btdievt* that it would end otherwise than in the 
eumplete triumph of 'I'urkey. So they were even more 
disturbed when they saw that within two months each of the 
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allied nations went from victory to victory, until ih(ty sn 
curtailed the Turkish Empire as to reilucc it to the 
of a small Itnelish county. The reader may think, v h a 
pity the coalition had not been brought about souk g at 
earlier, before Germany and Austria had tinit; to exe''cis<‘ Uh: ;■ 
nefarious intluenceupon the efforts ol those tyrannized pi-ojii< : 
whowere striving to free themselves from an intoIet'.ib!e ude , 
The answer to this is that the Balk:vn nations wen; so 
absorbed in the .strugg/r /dr acquiring conscHKisnesss ol 
individuality that their energios could not b(^ spared for 
other but military activities, in an age of economical 
development elsevvdiere, the Ikdkan States were reduced 
to the necessity of concentrating all their attention on sale- 
guarding national existence. I nlorlunately, certain factors 
interfertal even with military ellicicmcy so miudi that it has 
been lamentably retarded. .Ann 'Ug these factors one has been 
the too egoistic turn taken liy their national ideals. IJnabh; 
to perceive the valm; oi co-opontion, or to admit tlu; fact 
of human .soliduriiy, or lu irusi ihe guidance of goodwill, 
they became intensely jeahms of one another, and each 
developed a spirit of Chauvinism which gradually made all 
understanding appear impossible. "J'he same great ideal 
actuated them all—namely, tin-, expulsion of I'lirkey- • and 
while each strained every m.-rve to contribute to that 
desinible end, at the same time it aimed at installing 
itself as Turkey’s successor. We must add that falsi; 
notions in regard to the object of human life, im[)orted by 
the materialistic school prevailing a generation or two ago, 
brought these un.sophisticated races of the Balkans to the 
belief that might is right, that success means living by 
preventing others from living, and that, after all, this 
is compatible with the doctrine ol the survival of the fittest. 
As usual, the teaching of the interpreters of Darwinism was 
mistaken for Darwinism itself. Kropotkin, in his “ Mutual 
Aid,” enlarges upon this mi.sconception, and .shows that 
mutualism is .so fully in harmony with the great law o) 
evolution that the doctrine of the survival of the fittest is 
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seen in its true light only when we take into account the 
ecjually great law (^f association, so that we may regard 
those who combine for the struggle of life as the really fittest. 
Darwin did not ignore the law of association, and nothing 
warranis us in su|){)osing that human beings should be less 
capable of combining in the* struggk* for life than the other 
cihimals whose, instinct lor combination is so *el()(.juent)y 
poinUxI out I)y I hid the ikilkan Suites been 

animated in tim-e by this spirit, tliey woiiKi ha\'e seen the 
r(>lly of th(:ir riwdries, and Lh^‘y \vou)(! h;ive made it a 
common caus(‘ to achic^vc tlu ir commi^n object without 
nee‘ding t<_) invit'* “ disintepsstcsl ’ iicljaa's irom witliout. 
d'liis l)rings nv.: to tin; meiiiion oi the third lactc^r, which 
r«.:tar(](*d llua’r awakening. 

It is tie* sinister iidlucnca.: oi ioreign ima'iguers in various 
uuis(*s -diploneuisls, finarii:i('ra, expitca'-rs, -igm'iis, ad\ isers. 
>*tc. ddie sc(.)};e <d' these* iastrumenis ‘.;i ihe iu.*iglibouring 
[empires would not lie* wide, il th(* 1> ilkan rul(*rs were UeH 
passionately ambitious for power .cad janCiee d'heir [jer*- 
sonalisin, it I mn\' coin this wa)rd to exfaess their dis^xise, 
has been so intense' licit the)' w'.'Te gradually led t>) 
eliniinate from their menia!iti(*s all llinu;^lu oi their countries, 
an«] l(.) become absr»rlK:d in th.e 1 urliv'rance of schemes ior 
thc'.ir [lersonal aggraudiseamait. fbaas lie* narreiw .imbitions 
ot tint chie'Is of tiie States is the te)i:r' h LiLtor m t\\r lauard- 
m(ml. 

Not until \i)\2 di^.1 -t Ix'cona* peeiNible \o [>m“ceive. tie* 
soundness oi commwii action again.st their commcai t\ rant. 
The coalithm of the. tour State's will remain ior ever a. 
record of glorv for those wlio initialed it. And History 
will ncv<.'r forgive the, lUiljeuian eiuiuvinist piiriy tor 
perhaps, shall we. say, Kini; h'erdiiKind) lor breaking’ up 
that nucltMis of a possilde Ikilkan t'edoralion, in furtheranct' 
of the objects and aims of tin; 'I'tHitonic Covernments, and 
to the disgrace and ruin of Hnlg.iria. Dr. Dillon, in his 
masterly review of re.vtxils ceUain lads known only 

* ‘^dCurope in 1914/' /W/v December 31. 
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to a very few. explains how the throne of King 

Ferdinand was saved by means of an Austrian promise 
that the Treaty of Kukarest was before long to be annulU'd 
through Vienna diplomacy, or somehow. I hap[)ened to 
be in Sofia last J une, and had opportunity to learn that, 
were it not for this Austrian a.ssurance, the Bulgarian 
politicians' would not have been able to prevent the 
deposition of the King, perhaps the abolition of kingship. 

It may be \v(dl lo explain my visit to the BulL^arian 
ca[)ital^ — -a visit which could not be forLnven at that time, by 
my fellovv-countrymi'n, who now, however, sfaun to reali/i.^ 
the value of inter- Balkan amity. In May and June last 
I visited all thc! lialkan capitals, and had conversations 
with prominent men, includinj^ the Prinif.*. Minister ot 
Sf^rbia, M, d'ake Jonescu ol Roiimania, M. d\)ntcli(dt ol 
Bulj^aria, and mmnbers of the (irct-k GoviTnnnmt, with 
a view to forming;' an Inter- Balkan Commiit(‘e for th(‘ further- 
ance of an inter- Balkan eiitt'ulc in dc'fenct;. of llie [)eninsuhi 
from possible attacks. I had seen just before some well- 
known [jacillsts and Socialist headers in Brus.sf*ls. I'lerlin, 
Viemna, and Budapest, and with this (dfort Sftve^ral Serbian, 
Roumanian, and IRilgarian journalists co-o[x*ratttd, and 
more particularly th(‘ Bulgarian Socialist members of the 
Barliamcmt. 1 must m(auif)n that ol all parties in th<^ 
Balkan Ikminsula the vSocialists have been the only real 
advocates of Balkan hcfb^ation, and this object is one o! 
the demands in thr proi^mamme of th(^ Greek Socialist 
j)arty, as well as in all the Balkan vSf>ciaIist parti(.;s. 

Unfortunately, in the Balkans hatred is i)reaclK*d as a 
J^ospel of national salvatimi, a re^sult, pcu'haps, of the 
Bismarckian dotpiia tliat only through war can nations 
c(row and prosper. An endeavour to counteract this 
doctrine began to Ije productive of rtvsnlts, in the: sens<‘ 
that many have quite: tinderstO(xI the argument that the 
Balkan States can only be savtid from fondgn attacks if 
they forget their enmities, and combine for peace and 
progress. But the Chauvinists raised a great outcry against 
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the heresy of inter-Balkan love. In the meantime Austria 
attacketl Serbia, and, whilst some Athenian newspapers 
were inceiisint( their readers ai^aiiist me, most people 
thought tliat, after all, there must be something in the 
contention that inter- Balkan friendship is the best policy 
for Balkan salvati(jn. The idea of a Balkan Federation 
Was always rt;pugnant to all the orilinary Balkan.politicians, 
.md not l(;ss so to the C'liaatks. Yet it was Regas, the 
protomartyr of the (dreek Revolution of 1821, who first 
proclaimed the Federal ideal sitle by side with liis ap|jeal 
lo the Greek nation to risrr .tgainst the Turks. It is 
significant in this connection that Austrian spies seized 
Regas, and delivered him to the Austrian Government, 
which handed him ovi;r to tlu' ’Fm-ks. lie was tortured to 
death. 1 Its last words Vvcia-. : '■ I am satisiied. I have 
.sown sufficient seed. The time will come for the harvest.' 
Indeed, it has come. 

It is fortunate that .Serbia S(' gallantly and so gloricnisly 
defeated the armies of the I >ual .Monarchy, but were it not 
lh.;it Giu'many is ( ngagtwl by Russia, France, and Fingland, 
who can say that the fate of Serljia would not be that of 
Belgium.'' And who can guantniee tiial each Balkan State 
will l)e always in .so favourable a combination of events a.s 
to withstand the attack ol a powerlul enemy ? Not one of 
the Balkan States w'ould bi' able to re.ilize its ideal Single- 
Handed. It is obvious now', more than at any other time, 
that their only salvation lies in union, and union can be 
achieved solely by goodwill among thcm.seives, making 
mutual concessions, and refraining from Imperialistic day- 
dreams. 

The Im[.H;riali.siie mania hits undoubtedly conttiminated 
these peoples through their contact w'ith I’russian concep- 
tions of life. It has had the effect of making them forget 
that their sole endeavour should be to eliminate the I'tirkish 
rule. F^ach came gradually and imperceptibly to conceive 
and build for itself a dream of “ Der Fag ” of its own. 
Hence the militarist spirit in its fulkr.u perversion took 
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possession of them all, and every other conside ation — social, 
industrial, economic, ethical, intellectual, and :;[)iritnal --wa:. 
thrown into the background, if not ignon‘.d alt{)gethr} 
C>!vdlization se(aned beyond comprehc.msion, an 1 art, ruhef^ 
and thought otic of the (juestion. 'Fhe (lenn.ins, cl cl! 
events, had achieved much in ihestr fields lv*fore tl:ey 
decided to- become military machines ; but tiua’r Halkar! 
pupils embraced militarism, rcgardh^ss of all human id<Mls. 
1 hen, to a considerable extent, Furkish fatalism, too, lias 
vitiated the mentaliti(\s of public mim in all the Nhsar baist, 
and they seem to think that one way or anollier it does not 
really matter what oiu* does. I'he intne course, of events, 
as the politicians gc.merally imagiru^, cannot lead to 
realization of ideals. Without human will th(‘. course^ (d 
events is blind, ftven the most virtuous conduct is fruit' 
less per sc without jiointed volition. With tln^ new dis- 
[lensation eliminating Prussian rniliiarism on tlie one hand 
and I urkish laisscr aller on the other, ic is [lossible L(> 
hope that the halkan shilesmen will be inspnaal by the 
conception that it is neejessary to control fate by conscious 
endeavour to reedi/e ideals, 


n 

The Palkan nations are of various race s. religions, 
languages, and traditions, but there is oiu* common bond 
which practically is enough to mak(‘ them, if not one nation, 
at all events one syst(*m (d nations. They all alike have om^ 
common economic interest, and om^ common ideal. I'his 
is the bond that unites them. It is their su})reme interest 
to live as independent, prospiTous units, and their supreme 
ideal to develoi) their poU ntialities for the be.ncfit of the 
whole Near P^ast. 'Fliis can only be achieved by mutualism 
and combination. But they gave all their thoughts to 
rivalries arising from the:ir dissimilarities which are un- 
essential when they should have given their whole 
thought to co-op(‘ration dictated by their common economic 
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interest and by their common ideal, which are the 
essentials. 

Perhaps the most important of all these dissimilarities is 
the racial one, since langua'^e, religion, and tradition mattc^r 
less and l(‘ss as education advanc(‘s. The racial difference 
when examined bettco' does not seem tf) present any great 
obstacle to common life and aims. The r.icial (hT/erence is 
rather lictitious, and altliough the Greeks ;ire one rlistinct 
stock, the Sla\cs another, a.nd tla* d'lirks anotlu^r, it is 
,onIy wrong education whicli fahrie ite^s su[){‘rlicial incom- 
patil)ilities, f*asily made U> (iisa|)pear thc^ mointmt these 
various races de.cide to V'nrk in cearmion. I have tra*- 
v(T(ul n‘p<sil(aJl\' in ai! those* countries, and have come 
into touch with all tin* dilforsu races. My innoression, 
C'orroboralrd \)y man) etiaa* (.*l)ser\ (*rs irorn Western 
iMirojxa is that there laird’N' :in)ahiiyc; to sul)stantiate 
-.1 diflerencc' heuvtjen a Ihilgari.An, a Stu'bian, a (ireek, a 
'Turk, or a Roiimatiian. Inde.^d. ill the Icis^-s of discord in 
the Ikalkans -rac(a religion i.niguage, amd ij'aJilion --might 
be negligible ciuaniities in hu e of the. idea of Balkan unity 
and inde{)en(lence. Itiii to smooth down dissimilariticas, 
right exlucation was neces.sar}', and seconddy, some strong in- 
Ihience an active pro[).iganda, for i‘xamp!e — tc'> counteract 
the intrigues of Forcagn Ik^vvers. Beth tluase necessary 
forces have I)e(.*n absent, atul conse([uently wrong education 
and foreign intrigue havt* mrulc id the Peninsula a hell, when 
it.s peoples might havc‘ made hie upon it as much of heaven 
as fellowshi}} can produce upon earth. In the words 
of William Men'ris, “ hdillowship is lueaven. Lack of 
fellowship is hell. ’ 

As I said, the Grecd^s form a distinct nationality. It 
has been moulded by many inllueiices in tht‘ course of 
twenty-five centuries. It has not [)res(MAU‘d ilu* ancient 
impress, but it has inlu*rited many good [)oints as well as 
many bad points of the ancient stock. Its great need now 
is to realize the value of int(‘rdepcndence. It has sub- 
stantially achieved its independence. But freedom is in- 
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conceivable and impossible without regard to the existence 
of other distinct units. This axiom must be eml)raced by 
all the Balkan nationalities, remembering that, as the 
welfare of the nation is more important than tin; welfare of 
the individual, so the welfare of humanity is more important 
than the welfare of the nation. Although I spoke ol 
Turkey's t,vrannical rule, I do not mean that the Turkish 
nationality need be eliminated from Europe. It is always 
necessary to discriminate between Governments and [x.'oples. 
and the Turkish people is not an exe(;[)tion to the rule. 
There is a Turkish Dtanocracy (with its vices, no doubt, 
as all the others), which is victimi/.ed by the Turkish rule 
just as the other democracies have been victimized by it 
for eight centuries. liven at this moment the blame for 
Turkey’s conduct in the present war does not belong to 
the Turkish people, but to the Turkish Government. 

But to return to Greece. It may be said that, wath the 
rise of the Young Turks in ipoS, which was the, beginning 
of the end of Turkey, Cjjtjcce <tu'.ert;d upon a new era of 
life. The dccadr; that [)rece(led that year was the. gloomiest 
in her history. It was her darkest hour before; the daw'n. 
In 1S97 she was defeated by rurk<;y, in a war which had 
been engineered by Austria, in conjunction, it must be, 
said, whth Russia - the same two Pow'crs which had 
engineered tlu; -Serbo-Bulgariau war in 18H5. d'hat de,feat 
brought Greece very near giving up in des[)air her long 
struggle for national unity, a‘ struggle begun in 1821, and 
carried on ever since at the cost ol all other activities. 
Her whole energie.s have be(;n so taken uj) by the need for 
military preparations that all ability for industrial and social 
reconstruction has b<;<-n paralyzed, d'hc; struggle was not 
only for national unity, it was a struggle for very e.xistence. 
I'he other States had the same struggle to carry on, and 
there was always Turkey, supported by the Powers, a 
hindrance to their full emancipation. But Turke.y, for 
Greec(;, meant .something worse than for the other States. 
It meant insulation, as Dr. .'\rnold Toynbee so aptly 
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remarks.* "J"he Turkish dominions rnii^hl as well hav(^ 
been an ocean on the north of Grec^cci, as far as re^L^ards 
railwa}’^ conn(‘ction with western iuirope. 

The (ireek war of independence, which lasted seve.n 
yt.ars, was perhaps the most traj^ic of all the epochs in 
(ircek history, anc[<mt or modern. It stirred the souls of 
poets and thinkers of Iturope ; but its ( iovernuients w'ere 
content to look calmly upon tla* ]\(_)locausts of the Ciree.k 
Hiition, deLimal<.:d b\ massacr(*s said be atrocities unheard 
of beiorc in ;iny part of tla* world. :shelley and Byron 
aroustal mankind, and Admiral ( ‘()drinc;'ton put an end to 
th(‘ sev^cn years' 0'ac>e<ly b)^ destnsyine; the l urkish lleet (it 
was an Kg)nptian Tasa) on ins own intlividual la'sponsibuiiy. 
(.iannintj now proclaimed ihaa liie. (b'ceks \ver<‘ not rebels, 
but l)ellit;'er(Mits a;4ains( I urkey. Alt:a'wards, Itnoiand, 
F'ramac am.l Isussia. undertook to cr»‘ato a (ireek kinc^d‘)in 
consisting of about a million sonA. and ieii rmt r>i it se.verai 
millions who, althoia^di th(*y had tonoht lor seven years tor 
their Ireedoin, wvav , attain subj(*<:le(d to the 'Turkish rule. 
Itno'la.nd, Idaince. and Russia con.-cdLuttal themscK cs, by the 
London Th'otocol, tiu! lhre(* Bn^tectinr; Bowers of the liltle 
kii^L;dom, t he tirst incrcsea* ot it. w.is ila* ( ession to it by 
ltni.dand of tint seve.p. islands ot Western Greece*, known 
as Ionian Islands or Heptaiurssos. I hat was in 1804^ 
The B)e.rlin Treaty in 187S assigned to rireece Thessaly 
and Lpiriis through the advi)ca(:y T' ranee and England, 
but Turkey consented to cede (>nly i'hessaly, lour years lat(.*r, 
whilci Epirus, W'as lield back by Tiirke)' until wrested from 
luT grasp by the (Li.-ek arms in 1912. 

It is clear that Gnu'ce would not b<* justitied in reviving 
entirely on the goodwill of thi-. E,ur(jpean Governments. 
She was bound to have an expensive* army and nav)', and 
that necessity impovtu'ished her. lUil there wais no suiter- 
ing and deprivation to. which the Cirec^k people hesitated to 
submit for the sake of achieving national unity. This, 

* 'The Policy of Cuccce since ivSS.! ” (^Oxford I'amphlets, 1914), one of 
the most useful accounts of Greek affairs 1 have ever read. 
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however, encoiiniged the politicians to contract loans, which 
intensified poverty, because none but the poorer class(^s are 
called upon to pay for the interest, by merciless taxation. 

That Germany had an eye u[)on the Balkans, including 
Greece, is shown by the fact that the Kaiser in 1898 was 
very anxious that a Commission of Control should be placed 
by the Powers over the financial affiirs of (inaxe. The 
same institution was imposed, through t!\e solicitude of the. 
Teutonic Powers, ii|)on every one of tlie, Ivdlcan Statf's, 
except Rtnnnania, who escapcal it by inctaaisiug ta\ati(jn <m 
ihtt peasants Uy an en ormous degna!. in 1897 C'r(‘t(! was 
practically lib(U'ated as a result ot niuneroiis revolutions, 
and entered into tiu! Kelk^nic organi/ation. That lilxTa- 
tion was, as it vv(‘r(\ the hc^rald or clKinticleu'r of a new era, 
and the. island has also providiMj ihr nuin who was destintal 
to preside* ove.r Cxreece so atlniirab!)' during the furtln*r 
stages of her nalirmal uiiificiUion. i iilludc to the [)rcseiU 
Prime l\Iini<^ter. He was calH/d to Athens at a critical 
moment. 'The Greek people, in 1009, led by (bu.u‘.ra! 
Zorbas, rosf^ against the ir\e})titu(ie of tin* politicians, and 
comrnission(*d a Mililary la-agiie to carry out eca'tain reso^ 
lutions. Zorbas was J )ictator l(.)r ru^arly’’ a year, and it is to 
his infinite, credit that he ne.iiher abused his absolute powu'r 
rifjr desired to retain it longer than was necessary. He 
brought about a revolution without bloodshtid, and when 
V’^enizelos came* from Crete^ (juietly^ consentexi to retina, 
and let the mon* ( O/mpet* nt man solve the j^olitical 
problem. 

At that time I discussed with Venizelos tlu* affairs of the 
Balkan Peninsula, and we agreed that it might not be 
impossible to induce Turkey to enter into an alliance with 
(Greece, with a view to invite all the other Statess to join 
and form a Balkan hhitentf* as a basis for a Panbalkan 
League. With this understanding I went to Constanti- 
nr)j)!e, and aft(ir confuTing with the ruling Young Turks, 

I wrote to Venizelos that the.re was no reason to despair of 
the success of our object, since the l urks expressed to me 
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a desire to see him in Constantinople. The letter which 
he sent me in reply was mysteriously intt^rcepted by an 
Austrian journalist, as f discoven^d afterwards, and althoupfh 
I receiv(;d it one month later, after I met Venizelos aL,eun in 
Athens, it was too late to do aiiv'thiiyj;. In my second visit 
to Constantinoph; I found th(,* Youny 'Turks quite different. 
I'll cy scorned the id(‘a of (ireco-lhirklsh co-opepntion, and 
whc*n I tfdd th(!ni that thftn^. iniidit he a ihdkaa co-oj^eration 
belore long without Turkey, th(W' laughed outright, sa)ang 
that d'urkey was [jouTu'ful (sfiough to crusii all tlv* Balkan 
armies put together.' d'his little incident is one of the 
many that go to prove the sysl<anatic frustration of all 
attempts at Ikilk.in unitv hy means of the nhiguitous 
d'eutonic agent. 'The or>pm*t! mity for a coiv:ert<;d action 
by the lialkaii Stato< ag:i!nsi d urkey was not 
coming, d'hai Italian W ar prf:pared tlte way, and in the 
Auminer of ipij four B-ilkan hiaU's acliievu.! tht^ iniraf le 
Ot burying their ('Panities and thmr d!sputr.‘s about division 
of territories. Such di.youlos have (fxisled heiwemi S...*rl)ia 
and Bulgaria, and betweem Bul;>aria and (.u-eiaa*. but iK) 
dispute.s about territories e.xist<"d Ixdtwi^mi Miaitenegro and 
Serbia. Indcaal, these* two miglu liavt: hcam one State. 
Only- ;\ustria, by sta/.ing Bi.)snia, which lies bt'tween them, 
managed to sejxirate them. rh<* [jolicy of Balkan se[)ara' 
lion mid division was a kind of cree;l with the dipltimacies 
of Russia and Austria. Ft is known that in ipoh Austria 
Irusirated t)ie project o! a I'listoms l-nion between S<crbia 
and Bulgaria, and that Russia opposf.al the coxition ot a 
United Kingdom ol Bulgaria and Roiimania when Bulgaria 
offered her throne to the King of Roumania. 

The child' disputes betwium Bulg.iria and Serbia were 
about Uskub; but these States entered into a secret under- 
standing whicli Bulgaria untxxpectixliy refused later to 
recognize. "The disputes between Ihilgaria and Cireece 
were about Macedonia ; but thc!y agreed to make mutual 

Achmet Ri/a Hey, the Spcalcer of the House, said to me : ** Mousieiir 
Hrakoules, e'est (airc de l;i pocsix- ijue do parler d’Uiiiou Balkanique.’' 
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concessions which Bulgaria after the war refused to resp(;ct, 
notwithstanding that she secured from Greece what she 
wanted. That was the cause of the second war, although 
its immediate occasion w'as Buigaria’s sudden attack with- 
out warning one night in June, against both her 

allies. By the second war Bulgaria lost most of what sht; 
had secured. Greece nevatrthek-ss willingly ceded to her 
the /Iggean outlets. Lagos and 1 )ed(>.''\gatch, which the 
Greek Fleet had occupied. 

]\Ir. Yenizelos gavi; Bulgari:i ev'cry satisfaction in order 
to bend her towards triend.ship. Indeed, he went to the 
utmost possible limit of concession ior the sake ot amity, in 
spite of the implacable luilred consuming the two countries 
against each other. 1 lis oppoiumts in Ciir(;ece accuse him 
of having conceded more than he had a right to concede, 
and his critics abroad for not conceding enough. But 
Kavalla is the utmost possible limit, and Bulgarian states- 
men would realize, that if the.y were inspired by the principle 
“ live and let live.” Wdien this is realized — and I found 
in Sofia public men animated by this opinion —1 do not 
see any reason why Bulgaria and Greece .should not be 
friends. And when the time comes for Serbia, in conse- 
cjuence of her [jresent victories, to be able to alford to 
satisfy Bulgaria, an Fntente betweim these three. Ge.ntral 
lialkan Bowers, as I sugge.steil to Serbian, Bulgarian, and 
Greek statesmen last summer, will be quite within po.ssi- 
bility, and it would lorm the nucleus of a Balkan B'ederation, 
since Roumania would be the first to be drawn within the 
sphere of its attraction. 

Salonika will indisputably remain an integral part ol 
Greece. 'That is natural, reasemabk^, and just, and her next 
historic step is to enter the prese.nt war, which makes for 
nationalist solutions. There is little further to be achieved 
in order to complete the solution of th(' national problem - 
i.c., national unification. Already Greece is recognized by 
universal sentiment as the Guardian of the Asiatic Greeks, 
who number between three and four millions, and naturally 
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arc irresistibly attracted to the Hellenic Organization. 
llic Balkan triumphs were not without vital effect upon 
Turkey in Asia, d'he blow against Kiiropean Turkey had 
a commensurate." effect Li[K)n Asiatic d'nrkey, and the stir in 
Asia is now considerable- not only eaneiig the* (1 reeks, but 
among all the: other race's. The*, reason is that d'urkish 
rule- is as intole*ral)!e te) the Asiatic peoplesras to the;- 
luiropean. ddie natie)nalism of the Asiatic* (Ireeks is very 
strong, and the* re*reiit eve-nts have givem to it a new force*. 
In this way a (iree.ds [)n)blein in .\si.i Minor is within 
ine<isurable* distance. It in\'(4vt‘s Smyrna and Aivala 
ddien the* Constantin(jj)!(‘ proldem wdl loom on the horiz<.>n. 
Andi what will bf* the nature, ol this uro'hlein ? ]'.\'er\' 

laa'ildem Ii.is ond\ erne sohitioa. Will tliat consist in making 
(')f (.'onstantino[»!e a small neutra! I nriosli Stiitei I he; 
seemis more* logic:)! than international: sition, but neidn.-r 
e.'ourse is th<.: och* solniion. im.cilifac ha)at*,\an* de- 

sira!>le, would not (onstitnte tin* solution, since it would ke*ep 
Tireek nalionalism nnsaaished. With (.'on.srantinop'lt.: any-' 
lhin:g may be done now l!;at it.-i lorm.er value* has gone. It is 
iioi -:0 \'ahial)!e.* in these da\s of w’orklwidt* political inteia.'sLs. 
/\iPome may be mstalleel now in t.'onsLintinopIe but, noi- 
wilhstanding aigy igrox isioicd ancmgeiuont, C onst:intino[)le, 
to my mind, is beuD’ rtipuib' drawn 1 ('>v\mis1s (xiaeece, tindi thcil 
is l)oijnd to l.x* n.:c(\gni:/.e’d .is tha: om* "^olution. W liat has 
ha[)[)ened with Cr<'te. and Salonika is most likely to haigigen 
w'itli Smyrna and Consiantmo[)!e. h or good ov lor ill, tlu* 

(jrecks will iievacr forego their vigedong claim to tiie capita! 
of Constantine. Ihit ! ek> not think that iiieece in posses- 
sion ol Constantine:^jde would he* an ohjeel ol envy. W ith the* 
loss of C()nstantinoi)l(* dbirkey (*xpires iu)t only in bAiro[)e, 
f)Ul also in Asia, and woe to liim who should inherit her 
fabulous debts ! ddiat is a side* j)roblean w hich may suggest 
a sup[)lcmentary solution, some* ;j!odns rreentti with a Crreat 
bower. Or it may be that the linanci.il diiliculty wall go te; 
incre.‘.ase the argiimemt for the lualeral Solution. I hen the 
problem alters, and the :M)lution with it. I he solution then 
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would be: Constantinople to become th(! centre of ;iM 
Balkan Commonwealth. 

Turning to the /l^gean Islands, this question senii . ; ^ 
me now quite settled since Turkey entered the war 
tile Entente Powers. With the exception of tho islunds 
occupied by Italy, which bid(! their time, all die otlntrs are 
practically, wathin thet radius of the (rrec*k StaUe l‘!ie 
whole dispute concerns cmly four isiaiuls, all occupi(aI liy 
Greece during the war ; two of tiK/m, Mit\ lene'"' and tdiiosf 
hav(‘ been assigneal by th(‘ i\.nv(a‘s to Grecaas but to this 
I'urkey objects. Who, hovvc'ver, atta( hes importance* to 
the objc^ctions of d'urkt^y att(n' lier auto e xtinction ? Two 
other islands, Iinbrost and 'Penedos,^^ althoupli in every 
respect Greek lik(^ all the oiheis, hav'* bf:en assigned l)y the 
Ambassadorial (. <.)nfer(‘nce to I'urkey in indulgeiua^. towards; 
her, owing to their proximit)- to lier Asiatic dominions— an 
indulgence, wdiich turns out now to have becai inis|)lace<l. 
Both these islands after the pO'sent war will liiid tlu*mse]v(.*s 
automatically incorpfirated wahh (.'/re.(!ce. Whth la^gard to 
those occupie.d by Italy, it is diihcult to see how Italy will 
be able to justify Ikm' retention of tliem much longer. 
She holds thean coutrai) to the will of tha inhabitants, 
forgeUing the democratic princi[)le to which she uv\t:s her 
own risori^inicnlo. It is against the scmliment of tli(^ Italian 
nation itself that these islrmds should hf‘ occu|iied by Italy. 

^ Mit}lenc ((jr ] a'>>!)Os) is the biiVh}>lac<‘ of l'!tla<'os, (;n(‘ of the seven 
sages of anci(*nl (hcuce. 'I'he island, with its Mount Olympus, has })een 
admired and commented up(in by lloraet', who classed it with Ephesus, 
Rhodes, and Coiinth; also by d liiK ydides, Diodorus, Xenophon, Strabo, 
and bausanias. bon;;us laid out in this island the scene of his fainou.s 
novel, '' Daphe and ('hloe.” 

i ( !hios is distinguished by the fact that ils inlial)itants suffered more 
tlian any other Oreelc community during the Orcek War of Independence, 
nearly all being massacred (;n refusing to l.iy d(^wn their arms, and the 
atrocities of the 'I'ui ks ^ ausing great indignation at that time in luirope. 

X Imbros formed part of the Athenian Re{)ublic since the time ol 
Miltiades, and is, ])crhaps, more (irc:ek than any others of the MOgean Sea. 

§ denedtjs is the island from whence Ulysses, the Itliacan anax, con 
dueled his generals oj;[io.site to dVoy, inside a wooden horse. 
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Italian Liberals, at all events, have expressed to me this 
view. Moreover, it does not please public opinion in 
England and hVance. Italy would be fulfilling a much 
}iigh(ir mission by assisting the Jialkan .States to achieve 
fi.aleral union. It is likely that sht: will rmnain in Avlona, 
and tlierc is all the.* more rea.son to rejoice in the fact that 
n^a*g}iboui*]y cordiality prevails Ixavee^ n Italy and Greece, 
'fhere is eta^ry reasori to h()()(‘, rhere*lon:, that Italy wall 
soon recognize the natural justice' ot uansfearing ivhodcss* 
and the. r)ther isiaiuls (/reeee, the moment she. finds that 
tliere is no Turke\' to whom to transifU' ihejTi. 

1 have alread)^ relerreti lo the. I’ jams {[uesUem, showing 
[low it is practically S(*lil<'d. I'liis vj-a sii'*n has beca^ link(*d 
with that of the /lygcsin l^lancis, .uid b<Jth hava^ loiind their 
so lution almost sinuiiiam/c aasly. i ll'; kojirotic ja'oblem is 
(h^rmiud)' solvod by the* " ; >rovl>5« ai..! ' reoccupation of 
b[)iriis by Groec'e fast ()i:t<foer. it [\ iA bcaai occupiial 
Ixdorci List yt'ar, wlien a was r' «ame>uered by tear C/reek 
armies during ih.e first Ibilkan War, .na.l f ' v.iCLiatt.al in com- 
j)li.inci^ with Austrian wiskie.^. 

Onetireek island laanains to be* me.aioiieAl“--t.'yi.)rns. It 
lias been adm!iiist(_*r(.*d l)y Ifnidand suu'* JS 7 S, and annexe, d 
by Injr last r\o\aaiiber. wSuppo.sing k’ngiaiid l]ad been 
disposed to cede Gvjaais lo ( o'eece m tla* past, she could 
not, because she \var> bound b\' treaty to ivaiisn'r it lo no 
olhen' power except I'urkcty. Ihe tiarnty no longer (exists, 
and Juiedand is frea: to do what slie likes witli the island. 
'I'lie population is (.riuck (.-xcopt por (.(‘iit. 'I'urks, much 
Hf.lleni/.ed, ;tml there is no diouhl cltat tlte Cypriots desire 
to form part of the 1 lellenic Organization, iiowever pleased 
they are with the British regime, aird however grateful to 
Kngland for having libcrateil thmn from the 'I'lirkish rule. 

^ Rhodes was renowned in the history ot am ienl eivili.''.atK)n for its 
splendour, its adiniicd schools of sculpture, its t.unous schools of oratory, 
all Hellenic. 

A wealth of interestins^^ details on the . vrchipehij^o is to be found in the 
adniirahle little book of Mu H. V. 1 o/er, ot Oxford, •* I'he Islands of the 
digean.'’ 
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In the present circumstances Cyprus has a strategic value 
for England, and the Cyj)riots would be the last to desire a 
change just now. But it seems likely that both Cypriots 
and English one day will agree that thc^ island ultimately 
must pass to Greece. I spent several months in Cyprus in 
the early yc^ars of the British occupation, and have. quit(‘ 
realized the sentiment of the people. It is the same as 
that which animatc^d tny own fellow-countrymen of the 
Ionian Islands. 'I'hey lov(^ the baiglish, but dn^am dn^ams 
ot national unity. I was live y(‘ars old when th(^ haiglish 
left Ithaca, my own iiatixa^ island, but I distinc tly nmKanbm' 
how the peojde cMnlnaaced in tesirs the d(q)arting “n^d-jacket'‘ 
Tommies. And tla‘ Ionian Islands luul nevea* l)een undrr 
Turkish rule. 

Ill 

The vSotia [)oliticians committed a fatal mistakf* whc‘n, 
dragged b\' the Chauvinist party, they [)rMV(>ked the secc)nd 
Balkan WVir. It has culminatc-d in thf* ruin of tlna’r countr)*, 
and at th(‘ saim* time eslablislual the fulun‘ safety of 
Greecca Thio p^.^sition of (Greece waaild Iiave beem om^ 
of extrctiiK* dilficulty if mattc*rs haa) rranaiiuid wduu'e th(' 
issue of th(^ first war liad l)rought lh<an. Mr. V<.‘.ni/el(.)s 
was strong!) a\a:rs(* to the id(M of a s(‘Cond war, and con- 
sented oid\'wli( n 1 hilgaria iinp(js<al it. She thus r< ndered a 
servicr; to Greccf. As matters stood at the end of thc^ first 
war, lEiIgaria ws.s far too ].)redoininant for (irfaa:(! to feel 
safe from Bulgarian attacks in futinsa (ireece was without 
Kavalla before the second war, and Salonika withoul 
Kavalla would liave Ixum in per[Kaual danger from the 
attacks of a powerful lun’ghhour. 

The position ol Greece, therefore, has im[moved, while: 
the position of Bulgaria has stiffened, whereas both might 
have gained by eliminating Chauvinism. This illiistrat(‘s 
the folly of the ( .liauviiiistic malady, s];read everywhere by 
the Teutonic mode of thought. I'his obsession leads its 
victims to the commission of errors which redound to the* 
benefit of the hated nation. 
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As a cnnsc(|nenc(' of the above situaticai, the enmity 
between the two countri(‘s lias been intfaisi/H^d, and until 
this (^nniity is removed \v(‘ cannot hope for a n:!al unch/r 
standing ainoni; the States oi the Ihilkan Peninsula. 

'The I>ulL;ar)an Chau'-inisis hav<' Ix.en the. iustruinents of 
the. Auslro-C lerman (‘ndtsivour to h/issik up ll'ie Ikilkan 
aHiance, which, by the un(*\[)e( t»-d discomfit ure "FurkeN’, 
had so provoking!)' tiiw.irte.d the 'FtaiLonic .scia^iiif ! for ihe 
c{.)ii(juest ()\ tli(^ N»'.Lr F.ast. It is to ihi;, scicmvs |.)ursued 
pts'sisle.ntl s’ and s)'sl('!riatic.il!\’ for imfis* than a gtauaaition, 
that \'.e must ascrib*- the ina!.>ilii.\’ of tin; balk in ])(.:oplce-' to 
their jeaioa.ae^^ an ! in/alries. 1 la'ir difhu'ences 

h;ive ne‘V(*r ia.sall\- be-, n s. » :rn oindlab!.: as f xrilain the 
fontinuom> eninit) bt lwa i-n liiei 5 all. If orii\ ila.* rulers of 
the Ibilkaii Staaes (.oiik! iiax'e ha.d suba i( m • e.urag<,' to witli- 
.sland ihe in^l^lence^- ’exa rcis' d in tin a..-eei..-., .,1 il.t- ntagh • 
bouring (.deat Ihoxer*^., aid ;-uiii('a r. • goodlwii; coine to 
an underslandiiig aiming t!i(ens('i\e-., tiie Ixaaern Oiiestion 
would liaA'e. i.een long .tg') s>.ilv( d, widnoni !< ,.e!ing l(» the 
jirese.nl worldr-w ide conifigration. 

d1u‘ moral of these rcanarks is th il if wo are, to look 
ioiward to a gre<it aiui splendid iuiure I c' th-.* X'-ai' I{ast(‘n'i 
I'.ationSj It t’an onl)' lx- on t!u ccnuliiixea dial >-l ne‘\' spirit 
should animate.! ibadr motives ami tl'iear ...aixilies. d'he 
great yu'eocc.aipalion of the Ikiikan |.;(opl(‘- ever .ance thev 
began t(’) ac([iiire national consejouMU'ss . oicasts iix tia* 
expectation o‘ inliea'iting ldirke\,iii order dnii each may 
e<.)mplc‘tc; its national unit). Furkv:)’ for Ctauiinirs was the 
sole hindrance U) llieir de\ad<.>pinent. d^nis pi\s.>ccu])ation 
was common to all oi tlasm, .uid only lai ge- mnuhalness was. 
reguirtal in ordc'r that they sliould malse common cause. 
Hut as 1 said. str(!ngtki ot cliaracter was also ieguircal to 
enable them to dri\a‘ awav' the ioreign mtrigiKas who were 
assiduously sow'ing di.sc'ord amongst them. 

d'he Balkan statt'smen h.iveabvays been ilevoid of good.- 
will among th(ansel\c‘s, and also devoid of the necessai) 
soul-force to r(!pel the advances of interested foredgn 
VOL VI. 
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advisers. One example is sufficient. At tie Hague < 
ference the Roumanian delegates voted agai 1st arhiiration 
solely because the German and Austrian delegates opposed 
arbitration and voted against it. The Balkan States finvr 
always been isolated from one another on account of this 
political ineptitude. But the poliricians shaie the filarne 
with the ecclesiastics, whose reactionary and unprogressive 
influence has dont! much to keep the Balkan peoples in a 
most backward condition. Obedient now to Russia and 
now to Austria, both politicians and ecchssiaslics frustrated 
always ev(M'y attempt to bring about .1 Balkan understand- 
ing. Sowing discord was ti-e principal method of th<! 

I eutonic Powcts (and at one time of Russia also) for pre- 
venting combination. That th(‘se Bowers disliked the idea 
of a prolonged {)eace among the* Balkan States is pnjved by 
many facts. Space allows iiKuiiion of only one. After th<; 
revolution ot Roimudia (now Smith ihilgariab a Confin’cn^.e 
was held at Constantinople in 1^85. A draft for an agrc'e 
merit was discussed, and the d<*legat(‘s of Austria, and 
Russia struck out the clause, It is lh(‘ d(.\sire of all the 
Great Powers that pcsice should ore.vail all over th(‘ Balkan 
Peninsula. ’ It is also certain that Austria sedzed IJosnia 
and Herzegovina on tlie strength of [irumised permission 
by Russia, but lailed to fulfil her own part of the. contract. 
Indeed, this little Ireadiery oi Austria towards Russia was 
the beginning ol their open antagonism, [irior to which they 
were trying to find a formula by which to divide the whole 
of the Peninsula among themselves. Now affairs and 
aspects have been alterc^d rent and branch, and there is 
wide scope for the display of goodwill and determination 
by the Balkan statesmen ; and as for the ecclesiastics, the 
less they interfere with the national and Inter-balkan 
interests the better lor their own countries. 

A fact wdiich must be realized by all is that economic 
int(W(^st links all the Balkan States into one unity, what- 
ever oth(w differences there may exist amongst them- 
Hconomic change must th<*relore underlie progntss. Industry 
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in th(‘ Balkans will grow, and it is all the more necessary 
for those countries to adopt the federal principle, otherwise 
after the departure of Turkey there is danger that their 
antagonisms of the past will be worse in the future. Once 
they can grasp this they will be abl(^ to work in a catholic 
spirit, and if they begin by instituting a C ustoms union, the 
federal union will follow in due course. Hut if- instead of 
turning to this common ide d, they |>ersisr in their (Egoistic 
nationalisms, even after their national asfiiralions have been 
realized, as thre/ have beam so marvellously realized withiii 
the last two or thrta* yasirs, tia.^n tlu- \erdiet ol Instory vvid 
be that th(‘ iJalkan p(*opIes have I'CLoinf* too deeply poisone.d 
by tlut nationalist vire»s to iu: al)le rise to any high 
pur})OS(!. The \f‘rdict of liistory will thus b(‘ passed upon 
(h^.ad, albeit martial, peopl<*s. 

ddiere. are m:iny indications, ’ho\Vf’\<'r, that, assuming 
•■•■(»me conscious eilort, tiew sj-irit will [)ro.vaiL T;ie 
1 ^‘deral principle become 'S mon* and more a[>preciate,. I 
c*ve‘rvwiiere.;, and is mtaa* arid more ' volwal into a detmite 
ideal to be realized within .measurable. distaan:e. d'iuire are 
alrcaidy in the Iktlk.ins not a f»*w wln^ wsn'k le)r it. But it is 
necessary to discriminate very carMull} i>etv\aam the im- 
perialistic, dynastic, and plutocratic tva?^’ ol ledt*ratioti, and 
the d(‘m(KTatie t\ ])e, based upim tin* .^'olule.nty of the {)ro- 
<luctive masses ol ail tin* i>alka!i countries, /V bialkaa 
l<aleration under Idmionic or Slav ausy^uacs would be a 
remedy worse than L)\e dis(Ms<'. I'he icdtu'aiion must !)♦•. 
purely Balkan, and nuisl aim at a Co-opc'rative t\)rnmon" 
wealth. In lid- on.deavour thi* sympathy i>l Itngland and 
Trance will be a great encouragement, tin. more so as the 
victory of tli<* Riiti^ntc Powers, el whic h it is now inipo.ssiblc 
to doubt, will inevitably lead to th>‘ iiuiiiiniration of the 
Cnited States of luirope. d'lie federal priiiciidc* is, indeed, 
in the air. Already some of its irnits liave appeared in 
f anada, in Americ'a, in Australia, sn Swit/crland, and in 
the German States too. Nowhere the- racial and re.ligions 
antipathies were more intense than in Canada. All these 
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hciv’e vanished after the application of the federal [aiueua 
The American constitution is another exam[)Ie ol si gnal 
success, in addition to the fact that it su^^gests that thr 
dcmiocratic methods of political life are best adapted for 
federal application. Fhe American constitution is a solu- 
tion of the problem how to combine full h^cal or national 
iiidcpendence with L,ameral or inUamational harmony. This 
is also shown in Australia, where State lt;L;islatures a?'(' so 
admirably federated, and at tlu*. samo, time eciuip the Com- 
monvvasalth with efficient combined defence. 7'h<". Balkan 
States, too, can tak<^ ('xamph^ fiann Australia as to th(^ 
successful Customs union, in conseqiu-ncr ol which produc- 
tion ht'is incnxiscMil (tnonnonsly within tia; last dtrcadi*. f'he 
liritish Empire as a whole* is the best icxample of federation, 
because it [»roves that the* unic^ii nee*d not lx: ve^ry strict, 
but that, in fad. a loose or^cinic connection is safer, d'herc 
arc* students of constitutional (‘volution in England wh.M 
think it probable th<it b'n^laiul will beliaa! ionq adapt her 
constitution in accordance witli tlu* hnUuMl principk* in the 
pC'litical system of her four nation;'i!ilic:s of the Unites; 
Kingdom. Then \v<' have* the Swiss ConfecU'ratioie 
I >uring the mobili/alion of b' ranee last August I haul Ic' 
make a sojourn of five weeks in Swit/mdanef and 
witness of the. admirable way in which differences of racs 
l:mguag(% religion, and tradition can be taxronciled inu 
unity and solidaritx. d'he Swiss institution of the refei’ 
endum would b(* of great utility as an exain|d(‘ to tiv 
Ikilkan peopl(!s. i he (E rinan ConlVtderation has man\ 
pants of simihirity witli tho Amc*rican union, as, foi 
instance, the indept^nckmet* of each separate State. Thi- 
will become* more apparent after the* abolition of Kaisc*risin. 

Idle fciderd soluticai would also avert all possible tear, 
abr.ut Slavdom. The Slavs are one third of th(^ po[)ul:itiou 
bdirope. That a universal Slav influence is in store 
may be lakcai for grant(xl ; but it need not be otherwisi 
tlian in the sense of a mode of thought calculated to fashion 
the coming aspects of civilization, and destined to furthei 
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the human weal. Ihe Slav idiosyncrasy, characterized as 
it is by a peculiar vein of fraternality and transcendentalism, 
may contribute! to social conce^ptions ed a wider nature*. 
Anythin;^ like domination of one* race by another is so 
njc<)/(ipatibl(‘ witli the* nianih*st course* of evolution, that 
,.iJl such attempts are <Joomed to failure — witness the 
d eutonic att(*mpt. I here SM,ems to be a powc'.r behirei 
rva)Iution uhicii mak(*s for o*ai fn*edninj real equalitv. 
ind real fraterniiy. and Uaids to transform civilization into 
humanization. 

\Vr have S(.‘<‘n that it is iniienaU in tin* lV*d(a*ad [)rincip!e! 
0/ cojubiiK* ihf! lil)eTiy of file meini.)ers with the safeiv, 
unity, and dexelonnaait ol il)<‘ whole. It is in fact the 
ipj.ilic.ation of the inavdni leachi tor :dl, adl for eaedid 

lA’erywhere llu! working; out o) the federal principle has 
h'‘('n dilficnli ; lait wheo.-Vfr ii has siii-ceed(ak it has siio 
reeded ihroiii^h the determination of <‘}iliuht(*ned stali'sm^ n 
and lh(‘ mutual -enerosilv of the peoples conrarnutd. With 
thest: conditions, and reme!nb(‘rinL> tlie unifyinL;’ (dfexl of 
the econornii- inten'sl, tin* Ikilkan States, now that th'-y 
hive no excuse for l-xano absorbeal by nationalist pr^’- 
occu[)atiou, ran tuve their whole alteniion to this scjlution 
raid U) tlie organization ui their social and [;rodaiciive forces 
m a comprehensive srpirit of aist'ce, h.ainanitw solirlaril\a 
and j;avodwill 
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WHERE THE “EMDEN” WAS SUNK (THE 
CO C O S - K E FJ J N G ISLANDS) 

Bv C. M. Saiavkv 

Author uf ‘ 'Thf* Island I )epcn(jencies ol' lafsan ’* 

The fact that these islands have lately been the scene uf 
a very important cv(mt makes it natural that they should 
receive the attention of pctoplc who are int(^r(!sted in t!ie 
present war. 

The news that the capture and subsc'.queni annihilation 
of the German cruiser Emdoi had Ixam at length accom 
plished off the above-named islands proiluced widespread 
satisfaction. We may take this as a good omen for the 
future, since the Cocos-Keeling Islands are, and have 
been for nearly ninety years, oik; of the most peaceful 
groups of ocean habitations. 

In the. newspapers of November ii* details of the 
audacious work of tlu' liniden since h(!r e.scape from Kiao- 
chou, at the commencement of the present war, until her 
encounter with H.M.A.S. Sidney, whose captain drove 
her ashore, and finally destroyed the. cruiser by fire, were 
confirmed by the Admiralty’s report, together with a 
mes.sage from Sir (jeorge Reid on the subject. These 
were doubtless eagerly studied at the time of the event. 
This paper, however, is intend(.(l only to be descriptive of 
the place in which the victory was achieved ; for thi.s 

* See full (l<;tails, Uif^ether with illusiralton, in the Daily Graphic, 
Wednesday, November it, 1914, jij). <S, <». 
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reason it will only be necessary to give the merest outline 
of what occurred at the time. 

Unlortunately, previous to her capture, the Hmdcn was 
greatly favoured by fortune. Her captain seized twenty- 
three vessels of the Allies, and succeeded in sinking seven- 
tetMi, and either releasing^ or preserving' the residue. The 
tonnage of these altogether amounL(ul to something like 
70,000, whiles the value of the ships was (estimated at about 
one million sterling, d he Hmdcn s line of routes extended 
from Kiao-cliou Ikay (Y(*llow Sea) to the Indian Ocean, 
'./isiting several i)laees, doing damage wluTcver she went, 
and finally steaming to the Cocos- Ke#‘lings, where she met 
her doom. 

Captain Von Muller madt' his fatal mistake in seeking 
to destroy the wireless vvaminunicalimi on these islands. 

" It is an ill wind th.at blows nolx^ly any good,” and so 
around that storm-driv<M'< cluster of fair isles and islets 
Australia found lier entrance, into the comity of sea- 
hghting P()W(!rs. Her aslut(^ captain 'W (ilossop, r.n. 
(H.M.A.S. Sidf/ty), on the ak^rt for the ememy’s ship, ran 
the liyndeii ashore, and. after a shar[» and dramatic cm- 
c<.)unter, burnt the tiresome gadfly of the ocean, winning 
tor our glorious Australian colony an everlasting name,’" 
rhis smart (‘xjjloil has brought t(^r\\ ard a new sea-power 
lor our enemies to reckon with, in the future. 

The Cocos-Keeling Islands, lal. i i'"" 40' to 12*^ 12^' S., 
long. 96° 49^:' to 96^ 564' fi., var. C 50' W., are twenty in 
number, taking in b(nh large and small, d'hey are divided 
into two distiiKU groups by a chaniu.l fift('en miles wide. 

I he Northern Division consists of a trad one mile in 
length and half a mile in width, t(^gether with a very small 
coral reef, both of which are covered with cocoanut-trees, 
cabbage-trees, and iron-wood. Tln^ Southern Division, or 
South Keeling, is the; most important, tor the rest of the 
islands, by the manner of their disposal, form a barrier, 
crescent - shaped, which it is believed may possibly 
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someday become united. Among these isla jds there .,re 
two of considerable size: Selina, or Pulo Aias, ah. »n 
five miles in length, and Ross Island, or PhIo Pait/aji^^. 
about six miles in length. Therc^ is a wid ‘ lagonn u a 
miles in length and six mih^.s in width, whenaii [)atJ]es 
coral abound amid dec^]^ \vMt(‘r, only* navigabh' by b'/.i.'-. 
The whole number is of coral fbriiialK.m, rising ;Hhi 
strengthrning its position as x ears go on. 

Like many other groups scatt(U'ed over tlee vast areas 
of seas and <aceans, tliey were' probably visited, and 
neglected on accoiini of inability ‘>1 thos(* who discovered 
them to organi/(‘ an\ sysuan of and activity thi.'reon. 
About thr(-‘e years ago tlicy wert' ’Drought again to the 
notice of the reading {aublic by reason of an admir.d)le 
})ublication entitled “Corals and Attols,” by Dr. Wood 
Jones. Illustration ol the lift* and tuniiloymemt of tht* 
settlers lor the time being supplied a topic of interest, anti 
th(!n, like many t'lther ihonv'S, passed away, to give place 
to ntiwer evtmts, 

Thti (sxact datt* of sigliting the group is not known, but 
litey were visititd during iht! sevtmlernlli century I>y an 
Knglish sailor, from whose name they tlerivetl that ol 
Keeling. "Lhen, again, iha* 1 hatch, who were about that 
time extrtmiely active, gave them a ('all, and addtid, aft<T 
their usual man mag a mnv title, that t.)f Cocos, to th< * 
first name. The Dutch wtT*- always ^-ma'gelic ; they wero 
to be found htme, thrat*, and evta'ywherts from the ct^ld, 
snowy regions of tlie Kuriles to the southca'nmost point ot 
the globts evidences of their untiring voyagtss around 
unknown places of the*, eairlh abound, which prove tht* 
ventures were undt rUiken for many reasons l)cside scientific 
invesstigations. Thtar thirst lor annexing, or rathta' con- 
fiscating, evtmy bit ol neglected habitable land was very 
great. This Is made evideait by history or legend, inasmuch 
as one island after another, bay or cr(a*k, river or sea- 
board villagta became identified by Dutch names, wheth<*r 
these adventurers sojourned ihta'e only a few hours or 
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days, or for longer periods of years, or permanent settle- 
ment. 

In the y(*ar John (hhinies Koss t(.)ok possc-ssion of 

lli(! C()Cos-K(‘j^ling Klands unoppos^'d. lie was an officer 
(d the‘ liritish Navy, <ind, taking up his ahoche h(* marri(al 
a Malay lady, some say a ALalay Ihiiicess. He gathered 
r()nnd him a itwv Alalay sl.t\s-s, or < molies, togeL!u.:r with 
other vvorkincm ln>m n<-ighhouring islands, and constituted 
fiimsidf ihc'ir chi>‘k 

johii CJunios- fvoss onjoyfsJ iwent\ lunt: \«ars (>( pe;.iCo 
and prospi.nty : i'le <h 'd in ih- \ra) IA5}. auo was suc- 
;aaaled by his son, who diod ip. broip. that date 

until October, i g 1 a, < a'.f)rge t'iunie-, Uoss c,ime into [)ower. 
He was tho nu»st remarkaijbe of ih • i unilw It was ho wdo 
madc^ this rair <ind boauiiful aia !ii;.-eiago wh;il it is to-day. 
i\ nowing ibiur Ik' would m limo sik.-o.-o 1 .) tliis iip.j)ortani 
|.>ost sd (io\'ernor oi tin* isl aids, no pr’*; ina! himself irom 
boyh<)o<.l to cope with, dn ii('u lia s ih.u iit' lelt miLpit ur.se in 
the fuiur*/. 1 le was a tnan (/i gicsil cour<ige, wipacity, .uid 
Wisdom. Altiioiigi!, as in manv odv/r p.'\us.;lii] C(.*mmumties, 
a certain lawh'ss eiemnau * xisoai, and a small band oi 
discontents jariaal tin: harmoiu' occasioiailb. , there' was 
plenty oi pluck aned resoluliun in iliis Scottisii “ King. 
H<^ made’ the [)eo[.>b' uiK.ior him Ss.i !ns su|>eriority, aii 
<-:11eci which always is altendod with good results it justice' 
and sympathy, together with a (pia'l rt'serve of nuinner, 
accompany the lesson. lle^* iiioughl iho wuole island 
into ob(xlienc('. and lideiiiy. I'he first s(*lllers had nuni' 
bered l(*ss than twenty in all, but nows t.ikmg into account 
Malays and Bantams of both sexo.s, together with their 
children, thc^ population numbers about yoca souls. No 
sudden inter fen'iicc* on the part (d other navigators or 
adventurers seauns to have marred this peaceful and happy 
settlement, admirably suited \ov a cjuiet and restlul dwelling- 
place. Crime was almost unknown, and the sun rose and 

'* Since the Kastern 'reici^iaph has been inslcutod, there are, in addition 

the above! number, seventeen Jhiropcans and iweiUy six Chinese and 
Malays on Direction Island. 
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These kernels are utilized for making; candles, vvhicli ar?: 
termed *' stearin(‘ ’’ candles. rc^st of th(‘ softer ;ir;d 

more liquid portion, produced by i^reat pressure, constitutes 
cocoanut-oik ustal lor lamps and for tlie manulacture ol 
soap and pomatum. (d^pra thtaadorc!, it will be und(jr- 
stood, [)rovidt\s tlu^ main cominodit)' of trade, for lar<.;e 
(jLiantilies are in dmnand abroad as we]] as in llu! islands. 
Thes(! kernels have to be dried and split belon! beirijLj 
packed ; in the past they fornu d a valuable asset to the 
prosperity of all. 'This trad(.\ howitver, is not confini^d to 
one set c')f islands. Wluaaoa r th.e ^r<ic(dul tree can ^row, 
this useliil cocoanut can provide* work with yn'ohts for 
commerce*. (d)[)ra onl\ recjuires a ce rtain amount of 
att(*ntion. There is but little risk in j^aihtaa’n;^ the nuts, 
and hardly any dan^ua* in tin* va*nture, on account oi the 
[»eac<‘ful state ot the community (so unlikcr. the. camplior 

workings in tlie head-hunb'rs disirici o! bonnosa). 'The 
copra trade suits the Malay, who can e.iulure without 
discomfort tlie tro[jical heat oi iliis n(‘arne.>s to the ba]ii,)tor. 

At one time th(‘se staaely ir’u^s wer*- denuded ol lh<*ir 
beauty for the* >oung siiuot^, from .which a dtaidly intoxi 
eating spirit could Ije (duained. 'Fhe lack of any other 
stimulant causetl this discov(*ry to becomt*. a serious draw- 
back. It was appanmt tluit, if ind,ulged in, the “ King ’ 
would be obliged to rcesorl io coercive measures. Like 
the grand Russian of toulay, the Malay labourers wa‘re 
nnid(* t(.) understand that unleSs tliey gave up s{)irit-drinking 
tliey wa)uld bring both ruin and sta'row on themselves and 
the peac(tful little colony. 'rh(*ir chief was firm in the 
mcOtter, and after a seven* moral struggle the men relin- 
quished their manufacLunt of “ j)alm~loddy,” and a hea\')’ 
'price was [>laced on the. intoxicant, over which the* “ King’ 
henceloith s(icur(*(l the sole jurisdiction and monopoly. 
N<*verlhe.]ess it is state.d tliat King (b*orge of the Cocos- 
Keadings died worth ^ i 00,000, which was chi(*fly the result 
of his clever organization of the copra trade*. 

In order to keep his pecq)le happy and well em[)loycd, 
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he lauoht them many usc^fiil Industrie's. Most of them 
could build homes of thedr own, and boats enable them 
to fish and to train access from one island t(/ another. They 
wrji) taia^ht to make tlna'r own a[)[)liaiu:es for their special 
trades, such as nejts and lishinc; taekha )K)oks, I_)aske‘ts, 
lof'X'S, and r'.siMli t(M)Is. It w.is stal(-d tfeai wheai Kin^ 
(i(*or^e t!i('d lu* laid aceornplisla-d his task, ajful brouirht 
tinner to such a hiirii juhth of ijcrh^ct ior- that there' 
was no lia|.)|>:»‘r si ot Id the vast Indiar, ( )(:ean than tha^ 

Cocos - lv(a‘lin;j^ < emn'S and ‘^ports had beam 

(»r;.ran!/ed tor al! ' las^e's. Scho.-^is h.id bt-cn e)’'M'.te.d l<)r 
th(‘ children, \\\ \v h'h.b abo\s: ali Oliver ats oiniilishmtMUs thr 
irt o( caligrapi'\ truinv, ijne!. ( )( d! d; .1 ; news ol sad 

ev<eus in tiio Vvorjd oo'/on-i irnar o'vvn narrenv 

iimits t.hcy waas l;'ej»t m Idisstnl ij^norane^ . Sunm^'a* and 
winte.r suecc.-'cled eacl'i oiiaa' in .i romul (h' e ihn .uu: vonteiU, 
anrj !iv(‘S W(M-o iear;[hened out to thmr ar>['HMnt^'rl t(‘rm in 
|)eace and, tnuv [e ill il\-. 

Tlio pn-seaU “ Ku's: tie- ■".(•ai-oiandson (d l!a iirst 

C'aplau; (duihe:- i\\)s.^. If'- enjoxs a‘l the i,>enet)ls and 

t>iessin,as that ki.o'e become his iuiioritance. Ilis reit^ii 
will b>e {'\'(*r lea'irorat'Ic \}\ reas-eii ol tin r<‘Ct‘nt ]rei[)oi'ta nt 
evtait in ( onnecaioi; with iho /'';/:dc,\' and: the whicjh. 

has now becoiU'’ bisLoric. 

Ariit)n!e otiaa's who have* beon asse-ciateal with th- ^e 
islands, the naiiar <4 (deanmodore Sir John l iayass has laiel)^ 
l^eeai bnaicrhl t(' (Viir rememln'aiice in tl:e i iainsiakiiiLr lilll(‘ 
volume by Ida la cs Sii john lJa\esli\a(l I )etua f ai tlie ytaars 
1767 and 1S31. !{(' was a Iravelkw as well as .1. xa^yaoer. 

Several years of his lil(' w ere [)ass(\i in [luiia. He explored 
I asniania, New' (luimai, laniisiade Archipelago, and other 
islands in tlu‘ Indian Oceain. Wlial most vaanccams us 
to record is that Sir )ohn Ila)'es tinall)' landed here. 
b^ectliiiL;* his end drahviin^ near, he asked to l)e coiu'eyed to 
th(i nearest place* of sahay. His piiiilic duti(‘S had been 
very strenuous. He (!mbarked wa’th Lady Hayes and hc‘r 
maid on Ixxird ihe cruiser Coo/l\ when he soon after 
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became seriously ill, and requested the captain to land him 
on the Northern Division, which was then occupied by 
Captain Ross, who had formed the settlement, and lived 
there with his family in a comfortable wooden house. 
Every care and attention was given to Sir John Hayes by 
the kindly Ross family. Alas! even medical attention was 
of no avail. On July 3, 1831, he pa.s.sed quietly away. 
“ His body was laid t<j rest on one ol th(^ lonely and 
beautiful island.s. jiossihly Ih.ilo Atas, ihi; .southern and 
more distant portion of the island ri'ig." According to 
accounts given in the work of Ida Lee;, at first .Selina 
Island was occupied by the Ross family. ,'\ change had 
to be made for a time to Pulo Panjang ; this was ol .short 
duration, for eventually Selina Island became their per- 
manent headquarters. In those days whalers called for 
fresh water, which is now plentiful, b’rf.'sh provisions wen*, 
also freely o!)lainable. 

After the death of her husband, Lady I layes left this 
Island with her maid. Whien in mid-nccan it was necessary 
for the voyagers to change from the Coote to the barque 
Austin, in which shij) both Lady Hayes and her maid 
went through terrible experiences. \o .s(.)oner was the 
change made;, and the further voyage, commenced, than 
the Captain, William Ladd, lost his reason, d'he ship W'as 
bound for Calcutta. Ueing a powerlul man, h(; did much 
damage, and seriously wounded two of the officens. He 
issued in.sane orders, which lx* force.d hi-, crew to obey. So 
great were the. sufferings of the two women that Lady 
Hayes lost her faithful servaitt, who died of the terrors ol 
the voyage. 

Sir John Hayes, whose body rests in p*!ace in the.se 
happy isles, will long lx; remember«;d for all his tmcea.sing 
devotion to duty, ami fora life, well spent in days of enter- 
prise amid fair and unexplorerl places, which have since his 
time become intensely interesting. 



;NGLANL). riJRKI^Y, and THI' [NDIAN 
MAIIOMEDANS 


lU Sv Mos’-ain 

“ '1 iiis is no ()r«.i!nar\' wai/' rdul Mr. C'i'psiciull in the oarly 
dayvS of th<.‘ conilici, “ bui a slrnn:‘.>u.- be iwaarn nations for 
lilo or clcatli.” Whilr vcuibi wril Ikivo acUlod to 

tho sii[)r(anc t;rav'Ity oi dial issni.s it can harally he doubteal 
that Turkey’s lon^' ■ tiirealenei} a})j)caran' r on the scene, in 
the role ui ai^ active: bcliij^ercnit, Ivis <ilrr;auy incalculably 
ahkled to its ranj>'(/ a.ntl r.nniticaiior*^. 

It \:'j not our purpose discuss iIr* L;enfTaI beariipi^ of 
Turkey's action on th.e colossal ecaiflici nenv spread over 
Western and JMistra'n Fairo[>e. I iuu .iclion, as we know, 
has opened u\) the old *' Near-lvastern question, with it 
news r complications, and put the status and {)rosjjects 
ol ItiL;y})i inti! the ineltinR-pe^t. r.po'. h-inakine rs these 
develojanents aiac perhaps the most consecjuential feature 
of 7' urkey’s intervention is its chalk n;qe of tiie existing 
redations belv\a;en Envdand and Islam. 77ie scope and 
significance of that relationship — alike in us potential and 
present-day aspects- -will be increasingly realized as the 
great drama now l)(*ing (*nact«.‘d in blood runs its lateful 
course. Meanwliile it may be usetul to draw attention to 
the iundamentals of the situation that has arisen. 

It used to be a commonplace ol tht^ latter hali of the 
nineteenth century that Queen Victoria was “the greatest 
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Mahomedan monarch in the world.” I'his compli- 
mentary formula, which of course is no le.s.s true of Her 
late Majesty's .successors on the throne, stood for the fact 
that she held sway appro-ximately over one hundred million 
Mahomedans a larqer number than owed allegiance to 
the Sultan of 'I'urkey him.s(df. Of this vast fimire, roughly 
about .seventy millions belong to India. In other words, 
there are mor<i of them than thert' .are Japanese, in japan ; 
there are rather more of them than there are Ciennans in 
Germany ; they are more ntuiKTOUs than all the white 
inhabitants of tlu* Hritisli lvm[)ire : th<.'.y are very lusirly as 
numerous as the wliite inhal)itants of the: Laiitetl States, 
’['hus stated, it i)ecomes i-asier to visualize their nuim^rica! 
importance, and as for their *:ommimal ch.u'actt:r. no less 
competent an authority than Sir Harr;, Johnston has 
observed that: “In India it may l>e said almost without 
exception that the best-looking, strongest, most warlike, ar.d 
in some directions most enterprising, element in the n.itive 

population, and that whieh is the least letiered b\- loolish 

customs, is the M.ihomedan. " * Add to that that tlun’r 
political unity -~a recent growth-- -is only less pronounced 
than their religions soliriarity -an ancient attribute- -and il 
becomes manifest that even from the utilitarian standpoint 
of statesmanship they cannot well be regarded as a negli 
gible factor in the impending r< adjustment of Anglo-lslamit 
relations, but, in i.ioint <>f tact, the Mussalmans of India 
have very es]a:ciai chums on’the altiaition and sympathy of 
the Government --- claims which, be it said to the credit 
of th(; Governm(.;nt, have Ixatn consistently admitted and 
not infrequently met in thr; past. d he unprecedenteil 
calamity of an Anglo-'l'iirkish war, however, stirs new 
deitths for the. Indian Moslem, and if his susca'ptibilities 
are to be spared, and his rights of conscience respected, as 
appears to be the avowed wish of the authorities, it is 

^ Sir Harry JohibSlGii is an authority wliost; opinion is entitled to a 
h(;uinj.S hut wt: dissociate ourselves from the full implication of hi' 
remarks. A, l\\ 
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necessary that his sentiments must first be understood. 
What is the position ? 

The loyalty of the Indian Mahomedans to the British 
Crown has passed into a tradition. In the past it has pro- 
vided one of the surest bulwarks of British rule : it has 
been tried and tested and found true. For a sreneration 
aftd more their stolid attachment to the British Raj tended, 
in its unimaginative intensity, to be a hindrance to the 
political development of the country. But if their attitude 
filled the Indian National Congress with dismay, they 
became, as it were, the darling of the (bureaucratic ) gods. 
It may be said that that is the tale of an earlier day. That 
would be a superficial reading of the facts. It has been 
less a change of feeling than a modification of attitude: the 
Indian Moslems in their relations with the Government 
have for the last decade replactjd unquestioning confidence 
by questioning conviction. Who can doubt that the sup- 
port and devotion rendered have thereby gained in quality ? 
This is borne out by their attitude during the stormy days 
of 1906, 1907, and 1908. They never wavered. And 
more recently they withstood the terrific reaction of events 
vitally affecting their co-religionists in Persia, in Tripoli, 
and in the Balkans. On the outbreak of the war with 
Germany, the Mahomedans of India, in common with 
the rest of their fellow-countrymen, rallied with enthusiasm 
to the cause of the British connection. Some of the finest 
Mahomedan soldiery in the’ world forms part of the 
Indian Expeditionary Force, and is now fighting for 
England on the Continent, in Egypt, and elsewhere. 
Enough has been said to establish the deep-seated devotion 
of the Mussalmans of India to the British Crown. This 
unswerving loyalty has [^been recognized to be entirely 
compatible with their spiritual allegiance to the Sultan 
of Turkey, w'ho happens to be the Caliph of Islam and 
the Warden of its Holy Shrines, and thus commands the 
veneration of Moslems in] Morocco, Algeria, Afghanistan, 
and China, no less than in India. His name as such is 
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mentioned in the public service every Friday in every 
mosque in Islamdom. There is no Moslem potentate in 
the world — with the historic exception of the Shah of 
Persia, whose country is the stronghold of Shiaism — who 
has not recognized the authority of the Sultan of Turkey 
as Caliph.* 

In the .ca.se of the Indian Mahomedans this extra- 
territorial allegiance represents, of course, a continuity of 
historic tradition, and, so far as the masses are concerned, 
almost of religious belief, from the time of the Moghul 
Emperors. With characteristic generosity the British 
Government have always allowed the Indian Moslems to 
recognize the Sultan as “Caliph of the Faithful.” To take 
a formal instance, on the outbreak of hostilities in 1876 
between the Turkish Government and the States of Servia, 
etc., the sympathies of the Indian Mu.ssalmans were strongly 
excited on behalf of the Sultan and his Turkish subjects; 
and to give expression to this feeling of sympathy with 
their co-rcliglonists in a “ proper and constitutional manner” 
a mass meeting of the Mahomedans was held in the 
town-hall of Calcutta, with the permission of the Lieutenant- 
Governor, Sir Richard Temple, .and the approval of the 
Government of India. The Hon. Nawab Bahadur Abdul 
Luteef, c.i.E. — “ the most distinguished Mussalman reformer 
of the day,” as Sir William Hunter called him, and who 
enjoyed in a unique measure the confidence of the Govern- 
ment-presided at this meeting, and the Englishman of 
Calcutta, the semi-official organ, in its issue of October 9, 
1876, wrote: “The meeting of the Mahomedans of 
Calcutta which came off on Saturday, having for its main 
object to express sympathy with His Imperial Majesty the 
Sultan of Turkey, in the endeavours of His Majesty’s 
Government to defend and maintain its power, was, perhaps, 
one of the greatest political significance, especially as 
respects the followers of Islam, that has ever been held in 

* Cf. “ Pan-Islamism and the Caliphate," by the present writer in The 
Englishman (Calcutta), September 8, 1908. 
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the town-hall, or elsewhere in Bengal.” Those were the 
days when, notoriously, Moslem interests leaned more 
towards Constantinople than Calcutta. But with the dawn 
of a political patriotism among Indian Mahomedans, 
identifying them more and more with their Hindu 
fellow - countrymen in the national cause, there has 
been no abatement of their interest in, and religious 
fellow-feeling with, Turkey. In the more recent crises 
through which the Ottoman Phnpire has passed, the 
manifestations of active sympathy on their part, as must 
still be fresh in the public memory, were striking and 
enthusiastic. When the Government of India accorded 
their sanction to the proposal for raising funds for Red 
Crescent relief for the Turkish wounded in the last Balkan 
War, the Mussalmans, from prince to peasant, responded as 
they had never responded before. Th(iy subscribed a 
larger sum of money for Turkish relief, we believe, than 
was ever raised by them for any domestic purpo.se what- 
soever. To those not in touch with the social psychology 
of the Indian Moslem this may well appear to be an e.xtra- 
ordinary phase of sentiment. But the explanation is not 
far to seek. Di.scussing the outburst of sym[)athy with 
Turkey evoked among his co-religionists by the wrongs of 
the Turco-Italian War, the Right Hon. Syed Ameer AH, 
one of the foremost interpreters of Islam to the West, 
wrote :* “ In India the Mussalyians are anxious to remain 
loyal to British rule, and to profit by the peace it has intro- 
duced in the country to achieve their material and moral 
development. But their religious and traditional sympathies 
extend far beyond the land they inhabit ; by race and religion 
the bulk of them are allied to peoples outside India. Their 
religious and historical ideals are thus bound up with the 
independent existence of those peoples. It is absolutely in 
the nature of things that every throb in their hearts should 
create a responsive throb in the hearts of the Mussalmans of 
India, The Mahomedan subjects of the King who have 
* Contribution to “Turco-Italian War,” by Sir Thomas Barclay. 
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given their whole-hearted loyalty to the Throne of England 
have a right to expect that their feelings and sentiments 
relating to their most cherished traditions should receive 
consideration in the general policy of the Empire, especially 
when those feelings and interests coincide with the demands 
of justice, humanity, and international obligations.” 

It is manifest, in view of the facts set forth above, that 
to the millions of Indian Mahomedans who would fain 
cherish England’s traditional friendship for Islam, and 
with whom British action and policy during the Crimean 
and Russo-Turkish Wars are still abiding and grateful 
memories, the Anglo-Turkish conflict of to-day must be 
deeply distressing. They cannot but be confronted with a 
psychological strugghi in which duty and sentiment appa- 
rently are arrayed on opposite sides. It was an inevitable 
position to ensue once war had begun, and not the less 
poignant for its inevitability. The duty of the Government 
would obviously be to hxce it with tact and sympathy, with 
firmness certainly, but also with a ^^eal desire to help. A 
very welcome beginning along this line was suggested by 
the prompt action of the Government of India, shortly 
after the declaration of war between England and Turkey, 
in declaring, in a proclamation issued throughout India, 
that, as between the Ottoman Empire and Great Britain, 
“no religious ciuestion is involved.” Further, the cate- 
gorical denial given to the reports of British designs on 
the holy places of Arabia and Mesopotamia, which had 
been sedulously set in circulation, proved most grateful to 
the Mahomedan community of India. 

Unfortunately indications are not lacking that the states- 
manlike and conciliatory spirit animating these declarations 
has been departed from in the subsequent handling of the 
situation. The authorities have seemingly succumbed to 
a reaction. On no other assumption is recent executive 
action explicable. And as we believe that this question of 
the official policy towards Mahomedans is one of vital 
importance to the welfare of India — one, too, which is 
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bound to gain rather than lose in importance as the weeks 
go by — we shall deal with the facts. It is imperative 
that British public opinion should adequately grasp the 
situation. The treatment of Mahomedan sentiment in 
India, in respect of the Anglo-Turkish War, has been 
characterized by extraordinary ineptitude, both in re- 
sponsible and irresponsible quarters. The spee«hes of Mr. 
Asquith and Mr. Lloyd George, needlessly tinged with all 
the rancour of their Gladstonian prepossessions, produced in 
India a widespread feeling of dismay which their authors 
could not have intended, but might have foreseen. If, 
from the official point of view, it was worth while to have 
issued a proclamation reassuring Mahomedan India that 
“ no religious question is involved ” in the war between 
England and Turkey, and to have made a formal dis-, 
claimer of Briti.sh designs on the holy places of Islam, 
then, surely, it ought not to have been possible for so sane 
and distinguished a journal as the Manchester Guardian 
to write editorially, as it did in its issue of December 18, 

1914 : 

“ Mr. Asquith has declared it to be the policy of 
this country to make an end of the Turkish Empire in 
Asia as well as in Europe." 

Is it any wonder that the Moslems in India have been 
asking and wondering which is the correct version of 
British policy — the Viceroy* of India’s or the Prime 
Minister’s? It was inevitable, too, that a section of the 
Press in this country should take its cue from the utter- 
ances of leading statesmen. The result is that while the 
Government of India has been anxious to make it clear 
that England’s quarrel with Turkey is political and not 
religious, certain excellent “organs of public opinion” have 
been wallowing in ill-informed fulminations against the 
Caliph and the Caliphate ! A typical passage may be 
quoted from an editorial in the Pall Mall Gazette 
(November 4, 1914) : 
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“The message which the Moslems of India have 
received from the Aga Khan comes with the authority 
of the blood of the Prophet, and is more than a 
counterweight to any incitements from a very dubious 
‘ Khalif ’ at Stamboul.” 

His Highness the Aga Khan deservedly enjoys the 
esteem of his co-religionists for a variety of reasons, and is 
one of the outstanding figures in Indian public life, but he 
no more speaks with “ the authority of the blood of the 
prophet ” than does — shall we say, Mr. Garvin ? His 
attributes are those of keen political acumen, rather than of 
sacrosanctity. As for the Ottoman Caliphate, it has been 
an institution for over 400 years, and for the last two 
generations at least has been consistently countenanced by 
Great Britain. It is not easy to see why it should sud- 
denly become “very dubious” merely because a Turkish 
coterie has been enlisted, as the official version suggests, in 
a hopeless war against England. But it would hardly be 
worth our while to deal with such ignorant and stupid 
effusions, if it were not that, reproduced in India, they 
create misgivings in the Mahomedan mind. Those who 
imagine that by the kind of writing we have cited they 
serve the cause of England are profoundly mistaken ; they 
merely compromise the bona fidcs of British rule. 

The sources from which the Ottoman Caliphate derives 
its authority may be briefly set forth. It rests primarily, of 
course, on the “ impressive fact,” to borrow Sir George 
Birdwood’s phrase, of the guardianship of Mecca and 
Medina — the holy cities of Islam. Moreover, ever since 
Selim I. obtained (1516-17) a cession of the sacred office 
from the last Abbaside Caliph, Mutawakkil III., the visible 
tokens of the Caliphate — the Prophet’s cloak {ckirgak), his 
ensign {sanjaq), his staff, sabre, and bow, the “ sword of 
Omar ” and of the first two Caliphs — have remained hered- 
itary in the house of Othman to this day. So that there 
is nothing nebulous in the sanction which the Ottoman 
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Caliphate commands. The tangible reality of the institution 
may, conceivably, be wrested by conquest or secured by 
cession, when, doubtless, the Islamic world would proceed, 
as in the past, to readjust its focus — and its faith. But those 
who contemplate this contingency should bear in mind that ' 
the Caliph must be a Moslem, and the Caliphate vest in an 
independent Moslem State, or Islamic sentiment would 
withhold its allegiance. 

Nothing but good can result from an appreciation by the 
British Government and public of these facts, and of the 
real feelings of the Mahomedan community, which is loyal 
to the core. We therefore.: de[)lore the recent action of the 
Executive in India in embarking on the practical suppres- 
sion of the Mussulman. Press. Never was such petti- 
fogging more untimely. Great issues are at stake, and 
statesmanship is called for rather than caprice and coercion. 
The Government could, we are convinced, with tact and 
patience and sympathy, carry the great Mahomedan com- 
munity with it. If, on the other hand, the bureaucracy 
persists in its present policy of suppressing and penalizing 
the free expression of independent opinion, it will be less 
in touch with genuine Moslem .sentiment and more and 
more at the mercy of its creatures and time-servers. Ma- 
homedan feeling, at this crisis, should not be driven under- 
ground, there to ferment, but brought out into the light, 
understood, conciliated, won over. 

How far the Indian Executive has allowed itself to stray 
from this conception of its responsibilities may be best 
illustrated by the recent case of the Comrade newspaper 
published from Delhi. The persecution of this journal, 
which had latterly acquired an undisputed position as the 
leading organ of Moslem public opinion, argues nothing 
less than the running amuck of the Provincial Government 
accountable for it. For the Co 7 nrade, if inconveniently out- 
spoken and independent at times, has ever rendered a 
robust loyalty to the British Government. The political 
integrity of its influential editor, Mr. Mohamed Ali, is 
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sufficiently well-established. His latest offence, for which 
the wrath of the District Magistrate of Delhi (a functionary 
combining in his own person executive as well as judicial 
authority) descended upon him, was the publication of a 
remarkable article, extending over fifteen columns, in the 
Comrade of September 26, 1914, in which the Mahomedan 
point of view was laid bare with comprehensive accuracy. 
Mr. Mohamed Ali had had the courage to speak out what 
was passing in the minds of the majority of his co- 
religionists over the dread prospect of an Anglo-Turkish 
conflict. His article was as able and responsible a piece of 
political writing as any we can recall in the Indian Press of 
the last decade, uncompromisingly candid, it is true, but 
restrained in its incidence. We render this tribute the 
more gladly as in the past we have had occasion to 
criticize the writer. It appeared, of course, before the 
actual rupture of relations between England and Turkey. 
Mr. Mohamed Ali supported his plea for a conciliatory 
attitude on the part of the Imperial Government towards 
Moslem sentiment, by pointing out the causes which had 
tended, in recent years, to subvert British credit in Islamdom. 
Mahomedans who had counted confidently, .if with a very 
imperfect grasp of the modern changes in international 
relations, on the traditional championship of Islam by 
England, saw that the Anglo- Erench agreement of 1904 
did not prevent the passing of the Shereefian Empire, any 
more than the Anglo- Russian Convention of 1907 save the 
Constitutional movement in Persia from being crushed out. 
It would have been idle, if not worse, for a publicist urging 
on the authorities a policy of caution and conciliation, to 
disguise the unfortunate fact that these events, together 
with the more recent results of the Turco- Italian and the 
first Balkan Wars, had left a certain soreness, a sense of 
dismay, on the Mahomedan mind. It looked as though 
the European Powers had set themselves to achieve 
the political extinction of Islam. In the light of the 
vivid words of Mr. Ameer Ali we have already cited, the 
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reader will see that it could not have been otherwise. 
What, then, was the duty of Indian Moslems in view of the 
complications threatening from the extreme tension of 
Anglo-Ottoman relations ? That, wrote Mr. Mohamed 
All, “is a simple question, and presents to us no 
difficulty ” ; 

“ He who goes by principles and not by consequences 
.should have not the slightc.st hesitation in answering 
it. We have of our free will and as masters of our 
destinies cho.sen to remain in this country as the subjects 
of our King and Emperor and the fellow-citizens of 
our neighbours. We have done this because the 
benefits of his rule and their co-operation exceed 
whatever discomforts wc. may have felt at any time or 
we may be likely in future to feel. ^ * Every other 

consideration is foreign to the subject, and whether we 
fight the Turks or the Russians, our services w’e must 
place at the disposal of our Government and our souls 
we must commend to God.” 

That represents, in principle, the familiar political creed 
of the Mussalmans of India, as evolved under the inspira- 
tion of their great leader, Sir Syed Ahmad, As it has 
long be.en known to, and accepteil by, the Government of 
India, it is hard to see why its recapitulation should have 
been penalized — unless, indeed, the District Magistrate of 
Delhi had private objections to Mr. Mohamed Ali and his 
compatriots “ commending their souls to God ” ! 

True, the editor of the Comrade urged the voluntary 
evacuation of Egypt by England. Although that was in 
September, the pathetic detachment from the realities of 
British Imperialism which the suggestion revealed ought, 
in our judgment, to have made the writer an object of 
curiosity rather than coercion on the part of the bureau- 
cracy. But the practicability of the suggestion apart, what 
here is the principle involved ^ The right of final decision 
and action rests, of course, with the Government, but no 
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less is the right of expression implicit in a free Press. 
Mr. Mohamed Ali merely voiced the general sense of his 
community. The article, moreover, closed on a sound and 
unexceptionable note : “ 

" But let us repeat that whatever England may do 
to Turkey or Egypt, our anchor holds. All truly 
loyal people have closed the chapter of civic contro- 
versy with the officials. Whatever our grievances, 
whatever reforms we desire, everything must wait for 
a more seasonable occasion. Even if the Government 
were to concede to us all that we ever desired or 
dreamt — if, for instance, the Moslem University were 
offered to us on our own terms, or the Press Act 
repeal were to be announced, or even if self- 
government were to be conceded to us — we would 
humbly tell Government this is no time for it, and we 
must for the present decline such concessions with 
thanks. Concessions are asked for and accepted in 
peace. We are not Russian Poles. We need no 
bribes !” 

Such was the article for which the security of the 
Comrade was declared forfeited, and a fresh maximum 
deposit of Rs. 10,000 demanded. As a consequence, the 
journal has stopped publication. 

We have dealt with the oase of the Comrade at some 
length, as it provides a convenient test of two things, 
which it is of the highest practical importance for the 
Home Government, and the British public generally, to 
realize. First, the authentic opinions of a great and 
loyal community in regard to Anglo-Islamic relations, and, 
secondly, the official attitude of Indian authorities to their 
responsible expression, at a time when feeling ran high 
and needed ventilation by an able and honest publicist. 
No plea of political exigency can very well be raised for 
the suppression of such views as we have cited. They 
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are above-board, and have their roots in that intellectual 
acceptance of the British connection, which, more than 
ever in these days of fervid flunkeyism, might be expected 
to commend itself to British statesmanship.. Moreover, 
Great Britain is adding to her Islamic responsibilities: 
that imposes the obligation of an adequate comprehension 
and conciliation of Moslem sentiment on lines that will be 
enduring. The short-sightedness of the official policy 
being pursued in India is patent. It ought to be revised. 



MORE QUATRAINS OF “OMAR KHAYYAM” 
By John Pollen, c.i.e. 

These verses are line for line, and almost word for word, translations of 
the original Persian. The Translator has added nothing of his own, nor 
has he presumed to meddle with the thoughts or imagery of the Persian 
Poet.— J. P. 


Of those who make pure wine their care, 

Of those who spend the night in prayer. 

All are at Sea, none safe ashore ; 

All sleep ; their sleep One watches o’er. 

49 - 

Wisdom that seeking bliss doth stray 
Repeats a hundred times a day — 

“ From Life fresh Life you cannot gain 
Like herbs that plucked spring up again,” 

50. 

The slaves of Wit and Logic fall 
In squabbles over “ None” and “All 
Go, dunce, prefer the grape-juice you 
For fools crude grapes from raisins brew. 

51 - 

No good my coming brought the Sphere, 
My going adds no beauty here ; 

From no one have my two ears heard 
Wherefore my “ come ” and “ go ” occurred. 
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Quatrains of “ Omar Khayyam'' 


52. 

In Love’s path must effacement lie, 
In Fate’s fierce grip we all must die ; 
Cup-bearer sweet, why tarry so ? 
Water! To dust I soon must go ! 


53 - 

Now naught but joy in name remains — 
New W^ine's the friend mature one gains. 
With merry hand the Winecup clasp, 
There’s nothing else within your grasp I 

54 - 

The Pen writes on beyond recall, 

Grief only turns the liejart to gall ; 
Anguish may through your whole life last 
Nor by one drop increase your Past! 


55 - 

O Heart, the lovesick seek no more ! 

Nor commerce hold with lover’s lore ; 

Frequent the thn^sholds of the poor — 

There, p’raps, you’ll find acceptance sure. 

5 ^- 

The Stars the Vault of Heaven adorn, 

They come and go — at times reborn- — 

In Heaven’s high skirts — in depths of Earth — 
God dies not ; Creatures come to birth, 

57 - 

Some hypocrites, intent on Law, 

’Twixt Flesh 'and Soul distinctions draw ; 

The flagon on my head I’ll bear 
Just as the cocks their red combs wear. 
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58. 

The Stars that people Heaven’s high Vault 
Have often given the wise men halt ; 

Take care, nor lose the string of wit, 
Guardians grow dizzy twisting it. 

59- 

I’m not the man “ non est ” to fear ; 

Of life’s two halves the sweeter’s there ! 
Half-life God hmt me here — and I 
Restore it when I come to die. 

60. 

, Life’s phantom-caravan steals by ; 

Enjoy the moments as they fly ! 

For Comrade’s morrow why lament ? 
Cup-bearer, Wine ! The night is spent ! 

61. 

’Twas love of you this old head snared ; 

If not, how came the wine-cup shared ? 

Love killed Repentance reason-bo-rn ; 

The robe of Patience Spring hath torn. 

62. 

Though Wine my honour’s veil hath rent. 
From Wine to part I’ll ne’er consent ; 

What better can the Vintners buy 
Than what they sell, in doubt am 1. 

b3- 

At first such grace— such charm ! — Ah why 
With such allurements tranced was I 
You now but strive to wound my heart, 
What wrong did I that thus I smart? 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 
INDIA ASSOCIATION 

SOME OF THE MILITARY CASTES OF THE 
INDIAN ARMY 

Hv CoLONKl. D. C. PiliLLOTT 

Tins short paper that I propose to read to you (illustrated 
by lantern-slides) touches on some only of the Indian 
races that are now fii^diting as iTallantly in France as 
they have fought on our North West Frontier in India, 
in Egypt, in China and elsewhere. 

My reason for confining my remarks to these military 
castes is that I have served with all of them, and I have 
not served with the other races to be met with in Bombay 
and 'Madras, and so cannot speak of them from my own 
knowledge. 

Before describing them in detail, I will refresh your 
memories with a few historical facts. 

From the earliest records of Indian history we learn that 
there were two races struggling for the soil : one a fair- 
complexioned Aryan race that spoke Sanskrit, and the 
other a dark-skinned race or races of lower type that 
uttered horrible yells — i.e., they did not speak Sanskrit. 
The dark-skinned races were driven into the hills, or else 
in the plains were reduced to servitude. 

The Aryans spread and colonized ; they gradually 
resolved themselves into four classes or castes. (The 
word “ caste ” is derived from the Portuguese casta, or 
family.) These were ; (i) The Brahman ; (2) the Kshat- 
riya — that is to say, Rajput or governing and military caste : 
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the Kshatrls of Oudh call themselves Thakurs, while 
those of Rajputana and the Punjab Himalayas style them- 
selves Rajputs ; (3) the Vaisyas, or trading and agri- 
cultural caste ; and (4) the Sudras, or menial caste, 
composed of captured aborigines,- or the mixed progeny 
of Aryans and aborigines. 

In those early days the linjs of separation between the 
three first were not sharply defined. 

There are traditions of a great struggle between the 
Brahmans and the Kshatris. The former were victorious, 
but many of the Aryan tribes rejected the theory of 
Brahman superiority. Some tribes had adopted the prin- 
ciple of caste, while others h:id adopted it In a modified 
form only. 

Next arose Buddhism, which was really a reaction 
against Brahminism. Then Brahininism once more re- 
established its sway. 

During the period between the rise and fall of Buddhism, 
India was invaded by Greeks, by Bactrians, and by 
Scythians. 

Then came the Muhammadans. The Ilijrah, or “Flight” 
from Mecca to Medina, took place in a.d. 622; within 
thirty years the warriors of Islam had conquered Syria, 
Persia, and Egypt. A few years later they subdued the 
Afghans. 

In A.D. 700 the Arabs first invaded Sindh. Later, India 
was overrun by the Afgharfs, Persians, and the Mongols 
or Mugals or Turks. 

Now, before the Muhammadan invasion there were 
various Rajput kingdoms in existence, and the final 
success of the Muslim invaders was largely due to the 
dissensions and rivalries of the Hindu princes. 

Many Rajputs became converted to Islam, and married 
into the families of the conquering Mu.slims. Later, many 
Rajput Muslims turned Hindu again. There are thus, in 
the Punjab alone, many races and divisions of races ; 
amongst the Hindus now there are endless castes. 
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1 will now n^ler to soue ol the warlike castes to he foiirvl 
serving in the Indian Army at tiu* [jn^sent day. 


I ){ )t ;KAS 

rhc! effect of tln^ iMiislini iiivasion was tr» di\ ic)e the 
Rajput vStat^'s into two grtuips -those* cd' Kaji.uUana and 
lltose of the lliinalivas, such as K;mera, jummu, etc. 
While* tile* jirincipalila ■ s ot Rajpulaua were r([)oate:dly 
nu.shled ;ind laal waste* 1 >y tic. Af-.uiafis and Mon!U>ls, t!l(‘ 
hill States, with no liclicitios to !(»ot and lU) strong iortress(*s 
to he* stornU‘d, were left aloia- tea raid each oiIkt. ( )wing 
te; Ulis isoiatie)!) tja* 1 ).ogra-.' coiiulry is naturally the Tuost 

-iiii.-dly fRndu j.MMijou of the huiij.ih. In Kangi'a, llin 

e,’ ea*m ol eaisu* a; tc ap'r tli*- .sl.ete- il wa-. in wfa*n tn.e 
M 'slims hrst iinsidod tiv*. Ihmjai;. 

riuelily lo tlc'ir inure eii.ib* .-p'-rie'r is om* o) the ne>hh.*. 
O'aits of tile* Rajpiit (aCr!. i ll'iniv, parliculiii'K' e^l the* l>('>gia 
Rae, I cit ) cliarae-ter. 

W'e hav'e thire*e re.'gmients congx »s< e! 'aii ire! y eaf Injgras. 
W( iie*ral ll.n,. l!ie Mahamj.i e>l Jununu and Ka'-lumu* is 
(1 aiorrir\' (daocc'l o} ila- yytie 1 ^ogiSe-. \ iier<- ai\* al>oul 
.yfaac) l)e.)gra Rcst'rvisis (hilanir)). oesieUs. tins, th(*re are 
U! other re.girneaus 1 )ogra compaauer^ <a‘ 1 )e)gra troops, t(>r 
not ail re^giineans an* t'ias.*m'(*gime'nts - /ar. most re;gime*ius 
‘'1 cavalr) aaul Inlanlia' have a nii>a d (a)inposiiir>n, and 
-oiisist of scjcaratc^ ir(Hjj).s or coin[jajueas o! Sikl^s, Pogras, 
hadiadns, Runjah llineius, Run j.ei> Muslims, iind so on. 

1 hena* are* Rralunan an<l Raj’pul l)eaoras, mol lo rmailion 
ot}a.‘a* snheli visions, Agriin, lliere* aja* tha* Pogras oi llie 
p]a.ins, wlu) ha\'e spe cial e:harav;lerist iirs. ( )ne is eeRt.'ii 
ask<.a] hy a laely at elinne*!* to (‘xpiain a// (he casUs oj India, 
It we)ulel take*, a ve*r)' welldnfonne d man to e-xphnn all the 
ramilicatiems of e;/c caste. 

The* Pogras are ge*nera]ly of [)Oor plm sanie, but they aret 
pc:rhai)S the coolest of all our Indian troo[)s ; they elo not 
get exciteai unele^r fire:. ddu*y are iaithful, oi)e^dient, geaule, 
honerst, and very courageous. d'he:y are* ralh.er ja'iiurious 
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— i.e,, they will in a regiment underfeed themselves to save* 
money. They are rather truthful, but very litigious. 

Like all high-caste Hindus, they look on fowls and eggs 
as unclean, but I fancy water-fowl are excej)ted. They are 
keen sportsiiKui. 

tiURKflAs 

Gurkhas an', hilbrnen inhabiting Nepaul. Somci classes, 
at any rate, claim dctscent from Rnjput immigrants, but 
from their features it is evident they have Mongolian blood. 
After three campaigns against ihitm vva^ madt* a tncaty with 
them which has been kc^pt. 

They j^nder the society of Fiuropeans to that oi other 
Easterns. They aia^ Hindus, but are not strict in 
matters of eating and drinking. They will give the British 
soldier a drink out of th<‘ir water-bottles. I'hey are fond o[ 
gaiie s, and fishing and shooting. Their national weapon 
is tho kukyJ, a ciirious-sha})ed knifes 

I h av<! seen (.iiirkhas cho[) off young luiftaloes’ ht:ads witli 
the kukri with on(^ blow, without the continued (expression 
on the buffalo’s facit Ixang disturbed. Idle guillotine must 
be a merciful instrument. 

Though not very strict Hindus, they ;ire superstitious. 
It is on rc'cord that the b(*.autiful wife of a cenaain Raja 
of Nepaul contracted smallpox, d he Raja vowcal tons of 
milk and buttin' and sweeUmeats to the (dods, if th('y would 
cure her. She recovered, and demanded a mirror. Wlu*n 
she saw her disligureauent,*^ she killed herself. dTi*, Raja 
fell into a passion, and had all his Gods set u[) in a row 
outside his walls. ()[)posite them he ranged his arti]lc*r\. 
He first abused the. Gods to his heart’s content, and re- 
mindiaJ them of all th(^ milk and sweets he had given them. 
He then orderexl the guns to o[)en lire. Some of the. 
senior officers, horrified at the sacrile.ge, rushed shrieking 
away ; but, after a few gunners had bet*n cut down, the guns 
opened firi'., and the Gods were blown to bits. It was 
a fine bit of iconoclasm. 

Gurkhas naturally enlist in the infantry only. They an* 
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formed into class rc^girnemts, and are always quartered in 
hill-stations. I hey are excecaJingly gtjod in the hills, and 
will march in extended order along a v'ery steep hillside, as 
fast as an ordinary Lnglishman can march on llu^ flat crest. 

Vv \ ( A r. r M e ham m a ha n s 

1 hese an: not one race, but a collection of racc^.s. 1 hc'.y 
an' amongst our best fighting classe\s. It would take too 
long to deal with each particular r;we. 1'hey arc! de- 
scendants ot Arabs, Pathans, ]\'rsians. Mriguls, Ikiluchis, 
and other inYad(!rs. 

j A rs 

According to some authoriti<‘s the )ats are Aryans, l_)ut 
accord ing to < alters tliry ar<^ I cido- S('yt Inans. Ii: may be 
that the (paginal Kai[a.it and Uk' origina .1 |a.t enlen.'d India 
at difleiamt p'erie-de;. It .seem.s; jaaSty crrl.iin that the joint 
J fit- Rajput race*. (.c)ut,iins seaiio. uabe,s of cdn>riginal descont. 
'{'he dislinclioii l)etvv(.H.*n the modmai |ats and Ivajputs is 
|)nd.^a!)!y social rnidior than <.!r.hn< Rajj^cats nsed iv 
take wives, but intcaanarriccg^! is iu.>\v iin[)ossible. 

Cc'rtain lal trila.^s wcaa: con vc'rtt.'d to Islam, but, l.)eing a 
con([uc‘n.al rac.(^ ol no political imj^orlance, tlug* weax! looked 
down u|)on by the Rathans, Moguls, c:tc., who seiz(!d their 
lands and iorced thcan to la-a.:ome nomads. licence, in 
sonu: i)arls, jat lic.s bnconK' a tc'rm for gra/ac^r or hcaalsman. 
Jialuchis cont(an[)tuously st\'Ie all cultivators who went 
not Jxiluchis as )ats; anfl tin* pr(>vcrl)s of Pathans and 
Balficliis are full (4 contemptuous relcaxanaes to Jats or 
Mindkis, “(ret n.iund a lailhan by c(;axing, but f.eave ;i 
clod at a I lindki,” is one ol them. 

Th(! agricultural population of Raj[)utana is largcdy com- 
posed of Hindu Jals, who, as a rule:, are more*, prosperous 
than their Raj[)ut masters. 

The Pindaris, th(! robbtms that devastated Rajputana 
and Central India from 1805 to i8o6, were largely rc'- 
cruited from Jats, and their famous leader Chetii was a Jat. 

The Magyars and Jats are said to be strangely alike. 
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I should have stated earlier that the word for caste? in 
Sanskrit is barna (^‘ colour '’j. It is interestinj^* to note that 
Hindus divide horses into the four great castes. The 
sweat of the fJrahiuan horse, it is said, smells like sandai- 
W(K)d, but that of th(^ Sudra like fish. 

Sikhs 

d'he Sikhs o>r Sikhs^ as they call thiunselvfis) are, or 
were, a military order of Hindu ciissenters. ddanigh not 
originally a special rac(‘, they have ja'acticallx' become out?. 

The? term is deriv(‘d from th(? verb slh/inu, “ to learn/' 
V^owels an? ofl(m sh(jriene'd in the Punjab, so Sikh b(‘comes 
Sikh, just as Jdt becomes Jd!, Sikh in(‘ans disciple/' 
and fdi Sikh is the? jat, or cailtivator, Sikh. 

Th(? Hfuru, or spiritual leader of tlif? Siklis, was Jlfiba 
Nanak, who was born at Talwandi, n(.‘ar J.ah(.)re, in i.jbQ. 
Ht? preached throughout North -\V<?st India, and also 
visited Meccah. llt.i was succeetded liy nine (ither Hums. 

In its onSin, Sikhism had much in common with 
liuddhism, Ihith Ihuldha and Nanak reva)lted against th(? 
bigotry and arrogaiua? of a ]irivileg(*d iM'ieslhood. Puddha 
lived in tht? centn? of Hindu India, among the many 
divinities of the Prahmans. I'hesc? he reject(?d CiS false, 
but could give, no substitute. Nanak was born in the 
borderland of Hinduism and Ishlrn, and, like the great 
Prophet Muhammad, taught that there was one ( iod, but 
that God was neither Allah nor Parine:shwar, but th(? God 
of the Universe and ol all religions, and that all men were 
alike? in His e)'es. Nanak l)(di(?ved in transmigration, as 
do most Hindus, but he?ld that succ(?ssive stages were a 
means te^ purification. He iu?ithe?r des])isc?d nor attacked 
the Hindu and Muslim Uiachers. His doctrine was 
gentle — unlike that ol the ninth Gniru, the CUiru Govind 
Singh. Poth these C/urus liave followers. 

'Phe* second Guru engaged in politics, and was the cause? 
of a Muslim persecution of the sect. Eventually, unde?r 
'I'egh Ihihadur, the Sikhs became mere marauders, and 
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levied contributions alike from rich Hindus and Muslims. 
Tej^li Ikihadur was executed by the Mot^mls. Three men 
of the Sweeper caste went to Delhi, and at j^reat risk bore 
off the corpse of the Master from th(^ midst of a fanatical 
Muslim crowd. As a reward, they were, by tduru Go\i;id 
vSimjh, admitted into the Khrdsa, or the “Community of 
(rod’s l'd(.;ct,'' and were I’iven the; tirlt? f)f Maz/iabl, or 
“ taithlii!/’ It i.s from ih(‘ clcsccii^ianfs ami coiivortsof th(^S(* 
that th(‘. Pioncra- l\(*54ini(aU.s arc chi(‘Jly rf^criiitcd. 

Wc DOW Como to Goviiul Sin^h, th(^ last of the (jLirus. 
He was only filt(s:D wiaai liis fath^n' was tortiir(d(l and 
martyred Ity ilu‘ Mmoils. h'or some years wemt into 
sec!nsi(.>ii and brooded (;ve,r his wron‘.>s, lid' then emerged 
and bf'came a(:cc[»Led a ; a Irsudier. I h(^ llindn ^(.Hld(css 
Diir^ii aj.>p(Mr(al to liim, and fic’m<nuled as an (.)iTering the 
head ol oiV! v.'i his sons. Idle m(adiers of his sons rcdiised 
to siirrend's- their oflsprinio d'lem of Govind’s friends 
offered themselves lor saeri(ic(‘. 

Pereta'vino the disuni(,m caus(.:d by casKi distinctions, 
(him (u)vind Sinph proclainuH th(‘ eopialityof all members 
of the KhiiUa, Ida' lii'dicr castics miirmiirfai, but tlu.! lower 
docked to hi.s sLaiular<], Ife ihaan a.s th(^ (Outward 

si;,^'n ol their faith tlu‘ unsli<i\'(‘n hair and certain (jther siLt*ns ; 
and tliey wm'e initlatfsl b)' the sprinkiinp' ol water with a 
two-edged dagec!r. (ddie followers <.)f Ikiba. NCinak, how- 
ever, are distim^iiishe.d liy no outward sign, d h^^y art* 
frequcmtlv MnJiii, fir shave ai," and are cvftn jitumiilted thtt 
use of tobacco.) llis teaching was much like iNanak’s ; but, 
while Nanak substituted holiness of life for v ain cca*emonit!S, 
Govind Singh demanded brave deeds and dc‘\a)tion to the 
faith : and also hn preacht^d undying hatred against his 
Muslim perst'.cutors. 1 hus a religious movement set on 
toot by Nanak to draw Sikhs and Muslims tog* ther, ended 
in the bitterest mutual animosity. 

Idle life of (duru (undnd Singh was spent in petty wars 
against the Hill Raj[)uts and the Muslim (Governors of the 
Emperor. INvo of his children were captured and buried 
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alive. Gobincl Singh was at length assassinated by an 
Afghan horse-dealer. 

Mis place was taken by a disciple, who was evaaUually 
torn to pi(ices with red-hot pincers aft^*r h(j had been forced 
to kill his own son. 

It must b(' rrcollected that as long as the Sikhs were 
merely a religious body they were not molested, biiL when 
banded togialuT lor political jHirposes the Miigiils took 
alarm. 

In 1/39 the Persiaive utuier the famous Nadir Shah, 
marclied through the Ihanjab. Sikhs wen‘ fast re- 

viving Irom the brutal treatment meted out t(* thc'ir lathers, 
so they robbed bo:h the invacha's and the ndugees. 

All the great Sikh lamibhcs owe tluar i.aagin to tin* peAver 
ol the sword, hi very Sikh chief tried to attract ((dlowers 
who could ri<le and light, no matt(‘r what thenr antecedents 
were. Every village became a fort, fin.* word '‘neigh- 
bour” meant ememy. Men tilhal the' s{al with a matchlock 
across tluar shoulders. 

In 1797 Zaman Sliali Ijroiighl an army from Kabul and 
secured Lahore, lie was recalled by in'ubhes matrer he,me. 
He made over tha‘ cJty to the ';on of a Sikh Sirdar named 
Ranjit Singh. 

The Sikhs stuck to tlie bhigiish during the Mutiny. 
Sikhs helped in tlie famous defence of the houst; at Arrah. 

Sikhism, like Islam, is open to all classics, and includes 
amongst its followers many raacs and caste's. 

As Sikhs liav(‘ settled in definite districts, they have 
practically become a race. 

The Sikh of i()-tlay lias dep.irted a good deal from his 
original faith, and has returned somiwvhal to Hinduism. 

Guru Govindi Singh forbade smoking, as it encouraged 
gossiping and idkmess. 1 lis followers do not smoke, though 
they drink rather more inst<'.ad. 

Superstitious Sikhs believe in a certain number of 
malevolmU de.ad. 'Idie (jayals are iho dead that have had 
no son. Bhuts and Churcls are men and women who have 
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clic<l violtMU dciiths. Svvticpers, if buricicl inoiiih u|nvards, 
always bec(.'me Jttuits, d'he vvhirlwin(js of dust that 

\vc rail “devils are Jihats goin^ to bathe' in tlu^ (ianL;(\s. 
ICuits have! a trick of jumpiiiL; down the tliroat of a yavvner, 
p.irliciilarly if he, has just e.ateai swa/.ets. Hindus put the 
liand to the mouth \v1u.mi vawniny, amd n'pe-at the name ol 
N arayaii. 

Prcls are the ;^h('>sls of the ded'ormed and cri[)pled:, and 
■-.nmetinu'S ol peo[)le wiio laiv<‘ not b-a-u deaid icu* a )ear. 

vSikhs, like most Hindus, .uo' truyal and practical. 
Mii!ia.mmadans are sj)(‘!uU‘rs. Sikh, wonaai aro s(.arce and 
valnal)l(e l\*r]K 4 )S this is tho reason diat a. Sikli woman 
can merer a divorct*, n<‘ mati.'-:r hou' !)a{!ly ia:r husband 
treats her, !b'mrd(‘ inlanlicide h.a:^ dis ipieeatard. 1 here is 
fVi piumlly only one \\il( in ;i famiKa ami p>olyandry is 
^USpLLlt it. 

i* \'l llAN - 

l\(>i;.dily sj )ea.kinL',, bathan ? •, 1 h<.* name ico’en U) the 

Pushtu -speakiue; Muslim tribes on tile North-W esl Irnsjulaa'. 
rir-y ;in* vlix'ided into iiibes or drum’, cea ii :i S'cpiuiK^ 
d.mnociac). Pla y ba\e a piaailiar (. VkIc ol Honour, and 
liie V'endella i.-, l iie hmemies will often) se.rxa* .side b\’ side in 
the' sam<' regiment, but acness the. Ij^ordm* the lend is re\’ived. 
Pat bans ar(‘ ' xcadieiit ci)mpaniome h;i\’(‘ :i keen senst- ol 
humour, and are ecHjvi mimics. 1 tiey c.in imitate to p/cr- 
fection thee, cries ol certain animals- -laitably the jackal. 

d'hey an; particularly good*ou tlie hillsidt'. i rie\ enlist 
in both the cavalr)’ mid the infantry, but :\vc rarely -oud 
horse-masters. 

d'hey are s\va^^^erers and lond of dress. Padum 

going courting with a rosi* behind his ear looks l!ie devil ot 
a fellow. 

In some tribes there is a system Iiy which, .liter a given 
period, all familie.s movi! round, changing their lands, so 
that each in turn occm[)ies the mon^ fertile* lands in th(i 
valleys, and each has his turn of the less-wniUired tracts on 
the hillsides. 
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Every village has its guest-house, in which a travelle; 
put up for a recognized period. 

Fathans are fond of shooting, coursing, huntinir ra:i) 
lighting, and (luail-fighting. 

Some Palhan tribes are undouhO'dly of Hebrew origin 
The Afridi tribe became Muslims in the time of Mahmud 
of Ghazni. 

Maiirattas ano DakkanI MirsijMs 

The Deccan or M.iharashta was the last country to be. 
subjugated by the Indian Aryans, (o)ncerning the origin 
of the MahraUas there is considiaalile obstairity. I'heir 
langiiage‘ is of Sanskrit origin. Ting' claim to lie of IvajfiiU 
descent and to l)e Kshatriyas. d'heir appearance suggests 
a mix(‘(l Aryan and Scythian desce.nl. However, they rosr 

to be a great people, and liuslitul the Muhammadans out of 

the Deccan. 

In 1347 a C(‘rtain Ikahman had. .1 menial siu'vant named 
Zafar KJian, who was, o! course, a Muslijn, Phis servant 
revolted against the Itmpia'or's cruelties, gruh.ered togetluu' 
many Muslim and Hindu nobles, and defeated the, roj'al 
troops. He found(H a Slate in llu^. Deccan, and a dynasty 
called Ijahmam. I'iiese Bahmani Kings intnxhiced loreign 
troo[)s— Persians, Tartars, Muguls, and Aralis-- - wIk' 
married th<‘ women «'f th(‘ country, and troin them are 
descended the Dakkain Muhammadans. These have niiver 
been a nation like thi! MahratUas, and have no separate 
history. 

Similarly, in th<.‘ Punjab and elsewhere there are settle- 
ments of Afghans, Persians, xMoguls, elc. Near Kohat 
there is a village called Qurayshf, after the Arab tribe to 
which the Prophet belonged. Its inhabitants s[)eak Pushtu, 
but some (d' them are typical Arabs in appearanc(‘.. 

The founder of the MahratUi nation was the famous 
Shiv.aji, who about 1646 took possession of his first 
Muhammadan fort near Poona. 

During the crisis of 1857 the Mahrattas were loyal. 



l)ISCrSS!()v ()\ i'lii/ PAPlU’l 


\ ()! iiii.- !•’ Lsl Iriilia i.uion tu iii :it the \\\ snniiisti -i 

i’alici: liolui oa Ait/iul.iy, Mfc . ml ,. t i i, when n Ij.niein leeHirc was 

‘l>.'ii\CK<1 f»y ^ \h»,'iiel Ih ( ,, c’lHif led, ‘■ASoiiie of lh,c Military t :ist''S 

of tluj Frulian Army.' <ha-niai Sii Mfu d ( la •..*!, -o, o t .1 f.i o<:cu[>iLd 

the ( 'fiuir, cUhI liio follomriL; Ijaiir-. mid '.;r)illcinen, aiiion,.»,'-l oliiers, wi‘rc 

pHAcnl : Mr .\iiiih!e! T, AnirHit:!. h.t .s.!., Sir i nnes k.i'.s.i. Sir 

Mamhirijeo M. 1 'hownai-yree, Sir hrank ( amolx 11 ( kil(.‘S, k.r.i.K,, 

k. ^.! , Sir Ro'jeil. f niton, ;uui taidy I’lihon, < ioloncl (h Is N'ate, c -.1 , 

Mr Alc\aiidi:\' Poi ie<ai'', ( . m:., Snna.ainA hanjral lAaM. c.r.., 

l. ady Mr'ik'U'jolin, Lady Iknrow, L M Wyiu k, Iss'!*’ ( S.i.. in .s , Mr. and 
Afrs. R. iajsiic Motai*, Mi, J. Ik LenniiiLttnn. Mr. (). ( >. \\ . I Hinn, Mr. 
\Vh ( old-ilreain, Mrs. Ihank Mardrsislle, Mia> Ikiriasws, Mrs. and Miss 
Lohcrls, Mrs.. Rney, Mr. and Mrs. W’iimol Loikn'ld, Mi^., (..’orficld, Mis 
ana Mrs. LveuiU, Mr. and Mia. )I. (k 'West, Mis. naiaji. Mi.a. ( 'asa, Mrs. 
Marii)p'Sid< bt;ttoin, Mis.'> .Lon;^d<)n, Ah'-, i )ennis(:n Ko^s, Afis. Kniswles, 
-Mr, It. II. r. liter hold, Mrs. .Sheen, Mr. .Slallord, Mi. A. Vhisul .VI', Mr. 
k'. C. ('hanmny,, Mr. 1'. H. Ikown, Mrs. <)inu, < 'oh^nel Ik ‘ I’ilelier, 
Mr. iA Ik I lavell. Mis. An'^tiyy Lennelt, Mis. .Xtehioald, Lienlenanl- 
(_lol(;nel and Mrs. lieiiry A. Lleleliei, Moionel W'. Lden, ('oloncl \V. IS 
Diindonald Ikoehrane, ('olonel J’resyiavc. r..!:., i>. Mr. | antes (heyson, 
Miss SUwart, Mrs. .^aniuei, Miss ll.dlward, .Alias (.load, Mr. d\ Ik \\k 
Ramsay, Aliss Mallett, Miss !•,. Aronrklon Jones, Air. Teja Siityli, Miss 
Frcre, Mr. K. S. Sauhta, 'Tlie Rev. R. Ik Kavena<aoft, Air. A. S. Ravens- 
croft, Mr. R. lA Clhishohn, .Air, R. Acwell, Miss Norris, Mr. Ciohiian Ik 
Myman, Dr. Kaj'adin, Mr. \\k JI. t'hnstie, Madame ! )iiveryc, Madame 
Dccellc, Miss Johnston, ATr. D^.mald N. Reid, AIis. and Aliss iilackett, 
Miss Rlackwood, Aliss (Iraeiiie, Miss Webster, Mrs. kurnell, Airs. Alac- 
gauran, Mr. H. R. (look, Mr. .vrthur Rogers, Aliss I’arron, Mr. A. H. 
Gray, Aliss Wallace Smitli, AJiss IAii([uharson, Air. and Miss (jraham 
Sharp, A1 iss PhilloU, Aliss L. Lhlllott, ( lolonel Kilyoiir, Aliss Layne, Dr and 
Mrs. S. Daiches, Mr. K. S, Greenshields, Mr. M. AI. (dandevia, d’hakur 
Shri Jessrajsinghji Seesodia, Airs. CAirncll, Airs. .Meggitt, Dr. Relland, 
Mrs. Wdiite, Miss Rlenkinsop, the Rev. John Macinnes, Aliss Hashford, 
Air. R. V. llcnriqiics, Miss Wilson, Airs. Squire, Air. J. (iatto, Mr. 'L. N. 
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Phillips, Mr. Duncan Irvine, Lady Blood, Mr. W. P. Blood, Miss Blood, 
Mr. E. J. Edwards, the Hon. Mrs. Yorkc Bevan, Mr. Charles Hurst, Miss 
M. Pollen, Mr. C. Mansukhain, Mr. H. M. Hassanally, Mr. 1\ p. 
Marchant, Mrs. Wilinot, Mrs. Bean, Mrs. Bcauchamj), Mr. Syiid Hossain, 
Mrs. (diffard, the Rev. \V. and Mrs. Orr, and Dr. John Pollen, c.i.k., H()]l 
S ecretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, it is my })leasing duly to intro 
duce Colonel Phillotl, the lecturer, who has sc» kindly ai ranged to speak o- 
us on the various classes tliat compose the Indian Army. Ho is 
larly well rjitalificd for so doing, as lie has himself ser\ed with most f)f Ih 
classes and races of India ; and, moreover, he has made a sjiecial stud} c; 
tne dilterent languages of the country -in fact, so mut'h so that, ou h- 
retirement, he has been seleaed to he Pndessor of J lindiistimi ai •’ :oe 
bridge. 1 need say nothing lurther with regard to his (I'.ialdioation^. 

'The paper was then read. 

[At the end of tlie fust paiagrai-h, on the ph page (U ;h«‘ 1 et 'ui> \ 'M, 
reference to tin Dogras i)i:ing very iitigiom, th;- Leetiin r idd' d • 
following Ojininenl : 

To give an instance v( a n.Uivr iawsmi, which, ho wa.'i mleamcb wa 
pretty authentic: A siual fl tor dii\ing awaiy ins Lall!'-, l!, in In: (h.'leia 
admitted (Irhim: .iway tlu ( .itile, but said th,!l the lea^o i I.r h.id dono n, 
was b^eause they \Ne'e e.iling ho r.f«)p\ When iiie ( ,be had t^een beloic 
the {'oiiris lor thu-e or four (la).s. it was riisra/ws'vu oy i)i(' aulhoiilii.'s that 
A had never had any « .uile .ind tint B had iu.vm- h,id niy ('rops ! When 
Jh was askul why he had made ^-ii< h an e.xtiaoidmaiv .stall meiit m his 
defence, he replied ; Well, I knew iha* A iiad brought a hngi number of 
witnesses to ^^weai that I /i:td dui,ie wh;u he aliegod. and I lliouajit ih(‘ 
l)est defence 1 cm, Id imdee w:'s Kj meet him witli aivjlher allegation m mv 
defence !”j 

'I’he f;nAlRMA^ : Ladies and gentlemen, after the inlciosting lecture we 
Irave jii.st heard and the excellent j)ictures wc have been sliown, there does 
not seem \eiy mu('h lor im: to say fiulhei. i think it is a very hajipy 
thought of the East India A^sfH. ration to have g(A (lokjnel Bhillott to 
lecture to us on lhi^ subject ai this paiticular time. We, for the first time 
in our history, have the Indian Army serving side by side with ours in 
imiope, and it is undoubtedly a \ery memoralrle occasion both for the 
Britislr race and for the Indian race, and it will no doubt have very wude 
results in the future which we cannot at present see. Ilow'ever, whatever 
comes, there is the fact. Our Indian troops have responded ; tire Maha- 
rajah.s and the peoirles of India have responded most nobly to the call of 
Empire, and it now behoves us to do all we can to make the troujis happy 
and comfortable during the time they ai'c serving with us in lAirope. It 
may not be (luite the right time for an a[)[)eal to the public, but 1 should 
just like t(j mention now the Indian Soldiers fund as 1 happen to be a 
member of the committee. Tlie fund is still open, and its advertisements 
appear regularly in the columns of the Times. However, that is only a 
side point. 
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There is one other point I should like to make a remark upon in con- 
nection with the Indian troops, which the lecturer did not touch upon, and 
t])at is that most — in fact all — of the men who enlist in our service in India 
are men of a high class. They are mostly yeomen who own a certain 
amount of land, and perhaps in a family there are two or three brothers, of 
which one or two remain on the land and one or two serve the State. As 
a general rule, aniongst the classes of India who enter into our service 
ihere are considered to be two honourable callings -one is agriculture and 
the other is the service. 'J'he result is that for u comparatively small outlay 
llie (jovernment have a remarkably fine body of well born men. 1 do not 
v::p[)()SC ther(.‘ is any other service in the world in whirh. the same class of 
eicn serve so Ireely tor so very little remuneration, and I am ([uite sure all 
O'use pres(ml who have served in India will i)ear me out m what I say in 
'li.it rcs])ect. 'There is one other [iomt I ought to mention, and that is 
‘.iial, speaking to an audience, many ut whom have served in India, wc 
maypeihri[)s be aiioWL'f] lo cc»ngrai ul 'te (^inse)>/L's iipon tl'.e fm'i tliat as 
?jiaiyv of us have s[;enl our livs Jii ilu^ sei virc, whether ei\i!, [loiiia’al or 
euiitary sei vi'a*, i! Is with a ceiiam amotnU •)! y-’adr aval gr Uilicanon we 
• the woiulcrrul rtily dial lee. bce.n inuJe to ih.-' ceil oi fanpire*. (Hear, 
liear.) 1 tcel that we ma\ all ju >1 ly [a uh- t-urseive- on :ius laet, a)\d a'c 
U), iy look b'ack on oui seavice- m thai. coiintty wui- a teeliug liaU we nave 
at any rate' dotte oar be.-t in tm.‘ past 

/ ftow caii on atiyofio who would like to addr.* ' il:e tiierling lo do s.;, 
.iid 1 will fii-st of ail rail up.on Mr. S^nd u. 

Mm Sntmj Ilo'-e.M's;; .Mr. (,haiiina:i, ladies a;i-.! 1 c .nie.^s i 

was rather taken ahiank h)' the ( .’iia u mati's « < .aem^* : id , br-naime’ tar- a .oio 
, 1^.1 (ai wiiicii 1 know \’et y’ little i.ike ih • n of )■>•]. { have !)een '<’ery 
miicn edilied and aumsed bv the* e\cUh-m h-cinre winch we iLn’e jast 
lishau d. 'Idle Ij-etiirer sc'tmi', lo iiave a ftuid laey .uieialoieh at his com 
•itartd, and i! '^ome oi th.au have' lo-^t th.-irviigin bl-.om ni Coiir.scof serv'c-. , 
tiicy have, at any rate, retained t'neir inn ueema'. ( 1 .angiiler.) .\[ the same 
dme, [ siiould like lo sav that while vety otlefi it ^uay be the ea^c that a 
S])iey anec.(h)te serves t*) siu.iw U[) as in a flash some natioueii ch:ua« leristie 
or trait bettei alinf)st than a tieatise on >Jie subiecl, ‘liil it we)U!d bj a very 
unsafe criterion to judge of national trails and char ac i< ti'^ties exclusively in 
the light of aiKS'doles. At the veiy Test they (\ui only express halt- auiiis, 
and for tliose who are not e>therwise intornicd as regards die charaderj . tics 
and habits of the people, it is just as well to take tlioa* ar.eraiotcs ‘‘ with a 
grain of salt ’’--with mental reservations. ()tlie?wise very miicti the same 
sort of thing might ha[)pen as must have iiappened to a veiy considi.-rable 
section of the British public when they saw in one of the leading pa[>crs an 
excellent and vivid account of some i>f the fighting going on in k ranee, 
describing an action in which the (luikhas took pari, where the ('oriespun- 
dent went on to say that the (kirkhas made short w<ak of the (ktrmans 
with liieir “curry”! 'I'hose who were familiar witli “curry,’ but not 
initiau d into the mysteries of the “ kukri,” must have run away with the 
idea that the Ckirkhas had lime lo sit down and [ily the (Germans with their 
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curry, making short work of them in that way ! 'Fhat illustrates the d.av.M 
of relying too much on anecdote. 

For the rest, of course, no one could have listened to the lecture wic^.r 
acquiring a fresh insiglit into the lives, and an access of intci \st in iIk, •vi ; 
fare, of the Indian soldiers. I should just like to add this, I fet;! e • 
that the Indians present here today mwA have found Uumiselve.^ in riji ■ 
plete agreement with the sentiments to which OApression was givea) )>y (.;i, 
(’hairman to-day. (Hear, hear.) We have listened to his tribute ti, 
Indian Army. Like evory one ol those otiicers who have had occasion n 
come intimately into contact with the Indian soldiery, in common witu 
men like Lord Roberts, whose loss wt; have all been lamenting, and mam, 
others, who have invarialjly formed the highest o[)inion l)olh as to ilv 
character and the capacity of tlie Indian ^oldieiy, he lets lestitied his jici 
sonal appreciation. (Hear, hear.) And when you are considering soldie?^ 
and their ways, it is important to temcmiier that a soldier has got to Iv: 
judged by the standards and (tualilH's and attributes nivdcd by the soldii r, 
and not liy the particular cut of his beaid, or the dccoiative properlie^ o' 
his turban. (Hear, hear.) 

Cui.oNKL in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to tlu: Lecturer 

and to their chaitman, said that they had all en) 0 )ed the treat the Lecture; 
had given them, and he was delighted to see such a full loom. Although 
he had never had the ])1easnie of meeting i'olcmel Fhillott before, he wel'! 
remembered in the old days at thietl.i wluu the Lecturer was ('(;nsu! :u 
Kirmati in I’orsia, how he used to look forward to receiving the copy of liis 
primed diary, which was always full of amusing and interesting information, 
and ho was sure tlmy would be able to judge L;r themselves Ikjw lii.-j 
depiction (/f life and < haiau'U'r in Lcrsia in iliose days was as faitlifuliy 
rc[)resented as he iiad re['rcscnlcd to them that .afternoon the life and 
character of the soldieiy <3f the various races in India. 

As to the bhairm:in, he thought they were lucky to have him amongcsl 
them. 1 le had spent all his l.fe amongst the various races that formed tlu.'. 
army in India, and they could not have had a better man to take the 
Chair. When they thought of what the Indian .\rmy was doing for them 
now (hear, hear), all old Indians must rejoice to see the sphere of Indian 
service so vastly enlarged from what it w’a . when they first went there, 
d’he Indian troops were not only lighting for the Lmjjire in France and 
llclgium, but they had shared m the capture of Tsingtau in (Jhina and 
were at work defending our possessions in Fast Africa, and one heard 
of them capturing forts in the Red Sea, and they had already defeated the 
Turks at I’au, basrah, and Kuriia at the head of the Persian Gulf ; the 
last repot t of them was that tlie bikaner Camel Corps had repelled a raid 
upon h^gyi>t, and it was impossible to know in how many other places they 
might not bo employed hereafter. In the days of the Ivmperor Aurangziii 
the Maharajah of Joolhpur of that time had led his Rajputs in triumph to 
Kabul, which was then pnjbably the furthermost limits of the Indian 
political horizon, I nit now under the a^gis of the British Government the 
political horizon of India had vastly expanded, and the whole of the 
Empire was now open to Indiar troops. He was sure they all welcomed 
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Host heartily and cordially the partnership and coinradt.'ship of the Indian 
soldiers throughout the Imperial sphere; the whole Empire was indeed 
grateful to them. 

In conclusion, with those few remarks, he would ask them to join with 
him in a hearty vote of thanks to the l.eciurer and (Jliairman. (Hear, liear). 

Sir IvoiiKR 1 Euf/roN, in seconding the pro[)osition, said they wert‘ all 
vrry much obliged to the Lof'turer tor the vciy in;gnu’tivt' and amusing 
•rctme he had givi/n tluan. d'h«>st.‘ of thorn who had hc't n in India were 
delighted to renew their aijuainta'Ke with the sej)oy, aiitl those who had 
iu>L been there mu'-t have had a double ph/a^Lire ii\ making iiis a('. }uaintanrc 
i' >r th“ first time, even in a ]>botograi i)ii<' slide. The I.edurer was not 
? member of their Association, and he had be' ii eereialingly kind in giving 
; lie lecture. He had known him for nian\' ye;n and la* ecMikl U'li tluan 
*b C he was a ma^y•''■id^.d man. lie was not onl\' vveil aasj'i linleil with 
■angu iges. hut he had b'cen an inlamiy '-hic..‘r as well as a cavalry olheer. 
He had braai a Cort iil in I'ersia i >v -.ome Ori.e, and had llum dc'voted 
aims.'lr tolh«‘ m.uuifactute <jf e irp- is, in \vira ii la* be:it the ic(a)id, ia cause 
h<e ljadhi;n'>cU .s.hul drit b.- tuned • ut -om.- of die weas i « arpi.as dial were 
1 ver made in Eei^ia! (’'oloti'*! rh'b.'t; ^ gg e.it sport a naii, ami the 

..utiomar form (.)f ',p<»rt lu: ’s'Os a-hli* led to w.:-. iciwkiitg. him -put, 
'edmugh obs >Ie’o in ibis reanUr), v.a'. sail! kepi u[) in Indiaand lig)j>:,and 
t was ari extremely mleta-.aing subl to tin- i' exl. liioaMi oU by t’lc* 

'e'lvant^ tlii-n nse m dm sky and. lo..], d-ont. and lien, \sbea lie saw bis 
,M'ey, dirt ofl and swoop down ui'on Ins (]'!ariy ami kill it, 

When Sir /\rundi 1 ,\iund(‘l aiul im* wen* iotaking out (or a S.erc*iary 
•e.) the I’loani of lixainiiuas i.i (i,d(ULla, the name ot ( ('lou(l PtullotL was 
'iieniioned lo tlmm by .Sir Ihudon bh'od. He <.[‘d not know anything 
u'miit ( 'olonel ihidlolt at that time, ho went to ‘^u Joiun Hewitt and 
asked him if lie knew Inm, and hi* leptieii : '‘f'srtii ily, lie is the man who 
.'vno\V‘-; iiio'e about hawking ihin any m.in in India. lie said they (.hd 
imt want him to go hawkin..; ; did he know anytiiing al»out ( )rlenlal 
ianguages? ‘‘Oh yes,” saul Sir J''hn, “lie know’s tlieau vc*ry well, hut 
wliat he is really good at is hawking ! ' 

VVith regard to the particular weapoij used by the (lun-dcis, tne kiikri, 
they were very expieit in its usi*, .and .ipplied it to e\efy imagm ible purjiose, 
from picking their teeth to chopping off tlie head of a (lerman. It te i.indrd 
him of a story he saw in tlm ])a['ers I lie other morning with referen-' e to ilic 
(hirkhas now engaged at the Front, wiiere a (lurkh.i ^seid oiil (Uie day ami 
met one of the enemy, attacking and disarming him anrl making him 
prisoner; he was bringing him into camj' when umoitunal^sly ihe (iiirklia 
was sliot in the leg, but it w.is stated that he mounted upon the i.iat'k of the 
Herman and rode him into camp. He was (]uite sure the* (lurkha must 
liavc used the kukri for the [uirposc ol urging and guiding along Ids 
prismier -in the same way a.s the t:iet>hant diners tlrive eleyihants ui India 
with their elephant goad, or unkus. 

Anothe r story with relorencc; to the I .eeluier betoie he cone uded. ()ne 
<Hy Colonel Phillott got a beautiful sword made by a well-known Engiish 
manufacturer — lie would mention no names —and he went down to the 
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factory to see it tested. He took it out with him to India, and one 
day was vaunting its excellence to an Indian gentleman, who smiled 
and said they thought nothing in India of English steel, and that Indian 
steel was much better. Colonel Phillott said : ‘‘ Oh no, just look at this," 
and he banged the sword oti the table — and it broke in two at once 1 ' 'i'he 
Indian gentleman kept on smiling ! He was afraid it was true that Indian 
was much superior to English stt^el. 

In conclusion, he wouhl ask thcan to join licartily in the vote of thanks 
to their distinguished chairman and the lecturer. 'The motion on being 
put to the meeting was carried unanimously. 

'I'lic Chaikman, in re[)lying, said: Ladies and gentlemen, I am extreme)^ 
obliged to you .all. I think we may say at any rate that litis lecture ha'> 
effectually (lispo.scd of the liction that there aie oiny (luikhas and Sikhs in 
the Indian army. 

The proceedings 'hen terminated. 
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1 !\’ 

[■[ so^'ins h:i.r(lly lu-ct s^^iry u> on lln^ lh«nn(‘ \.h\ii 

llio :,M'< aicr [;.n'tiop o‘! liuisi ila‘:*c n> n«.‘ 
iv'Cfpssily for llu.* iniprova jn</Pi of' :iL;riciiiuir(' than ilu.: \)vn- 
ihion(^l* PV-Miis for arliiii iai ua !;aaai<>n, aro a t<'\v 

iracts, such as Uonpca. A.'^saia, iiunna (oxcliidiny tho «!ry 

;-'on(‘), and tlio slrlp ot coiaury ih<‘ W ^i,.als 

. vj] ihc scan wlioro ilu‘ raintail is so ropions and c(a'lain 
iliat irrigation is nol ivccs^ary, nut clsow la/r(‘ arlilicial 

irrigation is tiui ip'c'at ncc<'ssil)' ot ayiacuituro. 

dd]c ihr(‘(‘ o'rcait sources o| irri;j;a.lion arc caiials, wadis, 
and natural lakos :ind ponds. 

ddu' triuinplis of our canal (.'U^incers hav(! l)C(*!i so 
irriLMiiliccnt, and the' results so spUaulid, tiKit ilu:rc‘ is, I 
!ca,r, a Umdcncy, at any rate* in lAii^land, lo considt'r that 
th(^ word irrij^citioii connoti s c'anals and practically nothin^ 
cdsrs 

I think, therefore, that it will not be. out ol pl.ice to draw 
attention lo the fact that well indexation has an importance 
to thc‘. cultivator littha if at all, infcaa'or t(' that of canal 
irrigation. If w'e consider that the rnodtan syst(!m ol 
canals is a work, so to s[>eak, ot y(*.sterday. w Inle an immense 
capital has annually b(!en sunk iPi wells tor at koxst two 
thousand years, it will be'ap[jarent that lh(‘ mere tact that 
we hear less about wadis than aL)<.)nl canals is no rtsison tor 
neglecting their vast possibilities. 
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The suV)ject of wells is not one that lends itself to treat- 
ment, in a spectacular way, and perhai)s our feelings of self- 
esteem tend to conc(mtrat(! our attention on the canal 
system, which is ctmtainly the creation of our own engineers 
and Western nu/Ahods, to the exclusic n of wells, which arc, 
In the main, th(‘ creation of Indian Imains, energy, and 
i-.ipital. 

Moreover, till lately, Western engincau's in India had 
much to learn Irom, and nothing to teat h, the liumble 
Indian welhsinkta*. 

In proof of my' [)roposition that tin: well irrigation is 
fairly’ ccanparable with crtual irrigati<jn in imi^ortance, 1 give 
the following : 

AkI'.as oi- 1 kKftav'i’roN j-rom b\eii StaJKrr: 

'rin‘ area irrigriUa.l liy eaiials in lh*iti-li Indi.i was, ;n 
i()ii-r2, i*^^ sirangts hut true, that 

the an\a irrig.ited in any ])arlicular year from wt.lls is nf>l 
as('<*rtainable. I am, th(‘ref(>r(‘, rediircai to quoting Irom 
p.iragrapli 1 S ] <>1 tlie Rojjort ol the Irrigaaiou f'oinmittee 
of 1903, winch gi\’r*s the number ol pt rmanent vveils as 
i.ob9,2So, and the area irrigatod as 13 miJIion acres, and 
•aNS : “ d'hc great imjiortance of wells a.s soiirce,s of irriga- 
lum may be gatheri'd from tlie fact that they snj)[dy water 
to more than one-foiirlh of the total irrigated aroa, and 
llaeir immeiist' value in y'can> of dianiglu from the fact that 
in the famine ycsir of 1896-9^ the area under well irrigation 
rose at once i)y nesirl) 2.‘, million acres, while that under 
Links fell by nearly ml million.” 

b'urthermorce it must be. lemembered -(r^) I'hat there are 
only a few tracts where wells compete, with canals, (/q That 
there aia* rnany^ ])laces s(j situated tlial canal water can 
nf:\(‘r be brought to them owing to tlie lie of the land, 
p ) That the supplies of water for canals are liinit(‘d ; that 
tlvw' are insufficient to irrigate the whole area that the 
canals can command, and that in the luxir future, let us say 
in fifty or one hundred y^ears, every canal that is possible 
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will have becMi constructed. {d.) That excessive use of 
canal water has two ill-effects -(i.) It removes the necessit}^ 
tor the cultivator to till the land thoroughly in order to 
couserv(! the natural moisture; (ii.) it has a tcuuhmcy to 
saturate the subsoil aiul raise the h-vel of the subsoil water, 
which will in time, unless checked, in many place's cause 
the salts containe d in the* soil to risr' to the surface by 
capillary actimi, and thus render th(‘ land uncultivabhc 
(c) ['hat th(‘n‘ are certain ao'as in which irrigation from 
\v(‘lls )s at pr('s< lit. nnpossiblr. Fhesf' are, - (i.) 'Tracts 
in which th('.re Is no \val<'r in the. subsoil wltlun any resison- 
able de])th ; and (ii, ) trac ts \vh(*re the' wat< r is so far {n')m 
the surface^ tl'!;it the cost of hhinp' it becomes prohibitive. 
This (h. nth m ly I >. pui :U / ».;> icet tor I snllfu-k power, an<l 
20 fec't lor hunuin [.anvc'.r. 

d'aking all these fiets inb) ^•on.si(KM'al.lo^. the commc.in- 
sense.' policy would .-ietaii bi lx.* •g*'*'^* locahlies wlxTe well 
irrigatic'in is j.d'iN sicall)' iin[)(.>ssd)l(‘ the.: lirsi c hum to canal 
^v■ater ; to (sonc.anizc' canal water in tracts when! wedi 
irrigation is ajso po-sibl<‘ < prc'>vidc.*d, of courses that the 
water so sa\'‘ d caii. proiilal)!} b<* u‘-ed «dse.\v!u*rrd ; and, 
!..istiv, to [)iis!i i)\\ lIk' ('onsirnciion of wells in those tracts 
w'liich areaiot eominaiuh d by canals, but in which w(dls 
ran be made. 

I think I have now made evidc^nt the* immense'. im[)ort- 
ance of wc'.!! irrigation in India, and can proceed direct to 
my subject, I must apmlcy^i/X'. for the inclusion of some 
technicalities in the paper, but I havaj e.nd(*ava)urca.l tc.> 
reduce thc:m to the <d)solut^‘ minimum necessary for the* 
()roper comprehe.nsion of the subject. 


(?l.ASSTM(S\TION 

The first broad division it is possible to make in the 
classification of wells in India is the division into wells 
in rock and wells in alluvial soil. 


VOL. VI. 
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Wells in Rock 

Apart from their use for the supply of water for domestic 
purposes, wells in rock are, comparatively speaking, of 
small importance, because in the country when^ they are 
made, water for agricultural purposes can ordinarily he more 
economically supplied by damming up depressions or small 
valleys so as to store; ujj thi; rainfall in ponds or lakes. 

I purpose therefore to say n<.) more on the subject of wells 
in rock. 

Wells in .Alm. v i m, Soil 

W(; now come to the wells in alluvial soil. Hy alluvia! 
soil 1 mean alluvial dt;posits of a gx'.ologically recent agx.* 
which have been subject to littl<‘ or no disturbanci; .since 
dieir deposition. In such soil tl-e strata are n(;arlyor quite 
horizontal, and the sand.s and clay.', have not y(;t bc»;n com- 
pacted into rock. Th«- normal subsoil in such alluvium 
consists of layers of sand, clay, or loam alternating with 
each oth(;r, and with occa-.ionai ix-lis of nodular limestom; 
(“ kunkur 

Rkskkvoiks 01 VVaikl in .\ i,n.!vi..\L .Soil 

In such .soil the only .sources of water that merit con- 
sideration consist of beds of sand. The interstices of the 
grains of sand are filled with water. The amount of water 
which can be so held is vt;ry cimsiderablt;, amounting in the 
ca.se of many clean homogeneous sands to over 25 per ce.nt. 
of the whole volume of the sand. riuis a sand-bed 10 feet 
thick underlying an acre of land would hold sufficient water 
to flood the whole acn; to a depth of 30 inches. 

Sui'FiciKNT Watf;k lor Irkklvi'ion almost everywhere 

KXIS'lh'NT IN rilE Sui’.SOIL OL THE AlLUVIAI, PlAINS 

The conditions of the subsoil vary enormously in different 
places, but it is a fairly safe statement that there are only a 
comparatively few places where, within 150 feet of the 
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surface, then‘ are not sand-beds atj^^regatini;' 10 feet in 
thickness. 

It follows that almost (.very where in the great alluvial 
plains of India there is stored within the subsoil, at a dc^plh 
of l<;ss than 150 feet, enough water to !1 o(h 1 the surface to a 
depth of 2^ feet. 

Now', half or twa^-thirds this amount of up.ter properly 
distributed w'oiild suflict' to raise magnirKmu crops w'ithoul 
any rainfall at all. 

It IS also a fact that if tlu:n‘ is a saridl-bfd within i 50 feel 
it is, witli modern methods of boring, comparatively easy 
reach it. 

W(‘ th(Tolor(‘ doiluc(‘ tiu* tact that .danost ovc^ryw' heif * 
>n th('. gr(*at alluvial plain.s tiua’e Wiiiiia re<u:h sulliclent 
water to mature: crops »:\'en wiifana .my rain tor :i 

whole y(;ar. 

\Vii\' rifi: !^\isn\a. S(M.fia’i:s oe War; u ari-: no"' 

.\\ AII.ARRI-: i'OK l!;RU;,\YI..>N 

Hut, as wc know, the crops over large areas in the' 
illuvial plains tail in a ) ' ar oi drought, aiid we an^ hal 
to inrjuire the reason w^hy the\' should tail with sutticieut 
water s(s near. 

ddion* Aid tw'o ansvvews. 'Vho hrst is that die cultivators in 
some places havc^ not sutficicaU labour or cattle to ujuderiaka: 
th(^ tremendous task of raising' tluj water to the surlace ; 
and the siw'ond is th.it in some [)lac(w;, t)t<)Ugh the wetter 
is iheng there are physical dilficultii's which prevent it 
being made available for irrigation. 

rh(‘ iirst answer raises iho ([iKcstion oi mechanical pow( r 
(or raising watiw, to wdtich I siiall revert later. 

StatI'Aiknt and 1 v\ clan A' l'ioN 01 Tin-: Puvsk'ar 
I )iTKu;ui/nKs 

The second answer raises the (piesuon ol physical difli- 
culties. 
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The^ difficulty may be stated to be the difficulty of 
separating the water from the sand. 

To render myself intelligibh^ let us snj)i)ose that a well 
has been dug from the surface till it enters a b(xi ot sand 
holding water, and that the sides of the well hav(‘ been 
lined with masonry. Water will percolate into tlu^ well 
through the jsand at that bottom. Pure water can be drawn 
out of the w(‘ll by letting down a bucket. It the water is 
baleal out, fresh water will How in as long as therc^ is ar.y 
left in the sand-bed. 

It miglu b(‘ suppos(td that th(‘ [)rol)]em of waUtr for 
irrigation is thus soKaal ; but, unfortunately, in the majority 
of cases it is not, bc*cause a vvtHl of tins kind will usually 
not supply nearly (utough water for irrigation j)urposes. 

It is found by e\j)erienc(.‘ that as soon as more than :: 

very moderate discharge i.s taken Ironi the ivell the sand ai 

the l)Ottom acts as if it weia* a (^uicksrind. d'he sand soon 
ris<‘s into t\v\ well, the foundations ar(‘ uiv.lermined, ami 
the masonry cylinder sinks, and olUm cracks and fills iiUr' 
ruins. 

'Fhe reason is tinit tlu! How cd' tin*. wat(‘r iv(^rtically uje 
wards through the sand at the lioltom o't the wc:Il sets u[i 
friction, which increases with any incrcsise in lh(* vcdocity of 
the water, so that when the velocity reachc:s a certain poiiU, 
friction neutralizes the weight of ihn sand. As soon as the 
velocity exccaids that limit, the sand rises bodily with the 
water. 

Sands, of course, diffiu'. Coarse and heavy sand gives a 
much bigg(!r discharge than tine and light sand, and it is 
\>robably no (s\agg<::ralton to say tliat the coarse and heavy 
sands so commonly nua with in Southern India can give on 
an average at least ten limes as great a discharge as the 
tine micaceous sand commonly met with in the United 
Provinces of Agra and Oudh. 

Where the sands are coarse and heavy and the water is 
near the surface, the nc^ecls of agriculture can be and are 
met by wells of great diameter ; but where the sand is fme^ 
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or the water level far from the surface, the expense becomes 
prohibitive. 

In many [)laces, however, Nature has ai lorded man facili- 
ties for obtaining copious supplies even from very fine and 
unpromising .sand. 

Where a firm stratum of clay or nodiilar limestone is 
hiimd sup(;rimposed on w.itcr-bisiring sand, conditions ar*; 
favtnirable tor wells. 

J'he masonry cylinder is taken down to the linn founda- 
tion afforded by the clay or limestone, alter which a hole is 
bored down to the sand below. The pressure ol the water 
in the sand lorceti laroc ([uantities of sand into the w«dl, 
which is then cleared by dredying. A cavity, olten ot 
great area, is thus funned under ilie clay, which not only 
acts as a mol U' l.l'a: i-avity, 'out also Mi|iports tll(; we‘11 

cylinder. 

The discharge of water into lh(‘ well is limited not by 
the small area ot the botUnu ot the, widl, l)ut by the 
large area of sand exposed in the cavity underneath the 
clay. 

d'he result is the same as if a well oi enormous diameter 
had been ^alnk through the clay on to lh(; sand below at .t 
cost many times greater than that of the well of moderate 
diameter actually sunk. 

Such wells have be(ai termed “ spring wells,” because 
they draw their supply through a single hole through the 
impervious layer on which the wtdl is fouiuled. 

The clay has been termed the " louiidalion clay.” 

Open bottom wells which draw their supply by infiltration 
through the s.andy bottom into which the loundations have 
been .sunk have been termed “ percolation wells.” 

Classification ok Wklis in Alluvial Soil into 
“Si’KiNc” Wkli.s and “ Pkkcoi.ation ” Wklls 

Thus, wells in alluvial .soil may be subdivided into 
“spring” wells and “percolation ” wells. 
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7'riK Sprinc Well 'Fract 

In tracts where spring wells can usually be made, the 
natives of India have from time immemorial v’^ery largely 
utilized the bounty of Nature, and sunk many hundreds of 
thousands of spring wells. 

WlIAT IS REINC DONE KOI; THE SpRINU WkLI. I'kAC T 

Within the last few years, moreover, the provincial 
agricultural departments have made available to the culti- 
vators the resoLircf's ol <mgin(R;ring sci<‘nce in the matter 
of boring for water. 

In two particular matters their elforts have, been success 

ful. The finst is in prospecting for wells by detertnining 
by means of trial borings th(* (l(q)th ;it which thti ioundalit.)!! 
clay will be found, and the second is in. improving' (*xisting 
wells giving a short supply l)y tapping a low(U' foundation 
clay by means of bm'ing. 

In the spring W(dl tract work has now passed beyond 
the experimental stJigfs and iill that need be said is that 
the agricultural deparlimnits Ji ivc^ only t(.> press on with the 
work in hand as energetically as [)ossibl(\ 

'rue Piau'oi.vnox Wiaa, 'I'uact 

UnfortunateJy, th(‘ same cannot be said of the percolation 
wc'll tracts, and so far the agricultural departments have 
been able to do very littU* <o develop irrigation by en- 
couraging the*, construction of more (dlicicnt wells, for the 
very good reason that imifdi more experiment is necessary 
b(‘fore a really satisfactory type of percolation well can be 
designed. 

Statf:ment or tiik Difkicultv ok tuk PROnLKM 

As this problem is one of enormous importance to agri- 
culture in India, I purpose to examine it in some detail. 

The difficulty of the problem is due to the fact befon* 
mentioned, that the sand on which the well foundations rest 
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acts like a quicksand as soon as the velocity of the water 
llowin^- through it exceeds a certain rate, depending on the 
coarseness and the specific gravity of the sand. 

In some parts of India, noiafily in the south, the sand is 
so good that percolation wells are- both commonly used atul 
efficient. 

In othcT parts rii India, iK)tably the VV'esp-rn Punjab, 
where the sand is moderaU-ly goad, percolation wells are 
ci^mnionly used, but cannot lie ccaisidered really efheient, as 
they are very expensive, it the somewhat limited amount 
of water which they can su|iply is taken into consitleration. 

In other parts of India, -..otably ihir United I’rovinces, 
hardly any percolation wells give snifii'ie.nt water to enabh* 
bullocks to be employed. 

Moreover, in the wh.ol' ut India the.re an-, few, if any, 
percolation wells that would i.ot tall into ruins in a few 
hours it a six-horse-[io\ver engine were, emplriyed to lift the 
water to the surface. 

It is clear that the iinp('rtanc(' <if the problem is enor- 
mous. \hirious aitempt.s liavi- been made in the past to 
solve th(‘, iiroblein, with, 1 fear, only partial success. 

I hese may be classilici into atternp'ts to restrain the 
.s.ind by gravity or by filters. 

Tvi-t.s oi b'li.TKK Wia.i.s 

I take the; filter wells first. 

(a) Attempts have been made to make the cylinders 
porous by setting the masonry or portions of it dry — i.t’., 
without mortar ; hut these have failed because the sand 
gets so tightly packed round the cylinder that the amount 
of water passed into the well has proved to be very 
small. 

(<5) I understand that some engineers are in favour of 
loading the sand at the bottom with ballast, thereby making 
an inverted filter-bed. This dtiserves an exhaustive 
trial. Personally, I do not expect success, because the 
natives of India are extremely skilled in the matter of 
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irrigation wells, and would almost certainly have discovered 
such a simple solution. 

(r) Abyssinian driven tube wells with metallic strainers 
These do not give enough water for purposes of irrigation. 

{d) Convoluted tube wells. These are somewhat similar 
to the Abyssinian tube wells, but of much greater diameter, 
and sunk by^a different .sy.stem. 

I'htsse have, I believe, Ixaai wtdl r<.'[)()rtt;d f)n in the 
I’unjab, but have not been successful in the United Pro- 
vinces, where the sand is much finm*. 

PeucOLAiiON Wki.is without Stkainuks 

As the sand in a percolation well is reduced to a quick- 
.sand if the water flowing through it attains a certain definite 
spt^ed, it is ck:ar that the object to be aiinticl at is to obtain 
a greater area of sand (ixposeil, so that the dangtTous speed 
is not exceeded. 

The most obvTius solution is to increase the diaiueler of 
the well ; but this is ruled out on the score ol cost. 

Two suooestions liave been niadt: — 

00 

1. Wells with wecfp-holes in the cylindi^r. 

2, Mexagonal wa^lls made ol iron or wood, with louvres 
on each face of the he xagon, designed to pass wat(T, but 
retain sand. 

Some" experiments were, made some yc^ars ago at Cawn- 
pore wdth sc^veral wells designed in accordance with the 
first idea, which showed titat th(^ yield of a well could 
be considerably increased ; but the experiments waire not 
carried out to their logical conclusion by the actual con- 
struction of a full-sized wc^ll for the actual irrigation of land. 
It is probable that the cost of such wells would be ratht r 
high, and that they would give some trouble in con- 
struction. 

The idea was to admit sand and water from outside into 
a number of small chambers constructed in the thickness oi 
the masonry steining, through which the water would rise 
vertically and flow^ into the well from the top of the 
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chambers, the sand being retain* in its position by 
gravity. 

The second id('a endeavours, like first, to provide an 
iirea of sand (in addition to that expose<l at the bottom 
of the from which water will be able to ])ercolate into 

the well. 

One such wt^ll was made* of wood, and a(:tuaj])wsunk near 
C<iwn[)or(!, but was, 1 believe, n«'ve*r testral owiiij:^' to 
chanm^s in pm'soniK*! and want of eonliniiity in [xdicy. 
It did, however, d(‘monsiraie tin* hicl d’lat such cyliiidcws 
are sunk much more easily than mieht bc^ ex|)('ctfai. 

I t(j*l troniiderU tltal siu'h sl*-ininc;s. il prenca-ly dtisicnied 
Mu\ made in iron I^y suita!>le inaeliin* 'ry, could be, coiu eyed 
t(.) tin* sit(‘, put too'ether ;ind sunk by a;^y ordin iry Indian 
well-sinker at a C(»sl that wouM not l>e prohibili v(.‘, and 
Uiat the.y would prokeibl)' :tolve this troublesoiiK* and 

difficult ])r(d)]eni, aiul (‘n« )rmoi isl)' iiicr*MS( tlut a;pac! ilturai 

possibilities of many liiiiulreds of ihoiisaiiiis, or even millions, 

■)f acncj of land. 

A typical tract so situated is ihe‘ submontaiu* tract in 
Ih har and iIk; llnitfal Frox inces, which forms a tyi_)ica! 
[;ercf)]ation vvadl tiMc.t., In xears ea droupiil it is impossible 
te> s.ixa.^ tile rice, ihoui^'li water is, in nu;st cases, only from 
5 to 20 f<a:l from ihe surtace. Moreoxer, an enormous 
increase in i\nt aix:a of sui^ar came, would be. brought about 
ii it W(Te j)ossibl(* to irrigate the cane through the hot 
vv(aather except by water laboriously iitted by human 
agency out of tiny temjiorary wells. 

This is due to the want of tdtici(*nt xvadls. A re. illy 
cheap and elficienr |)erc()lation well waa.jld probabl) rex o- 
lutionize agriculture in this tract, enabling the rice crop to 
be saved (as it is in Madras) by pocottas. or else bullock 
power lifts working on wells. 

In my opinion, a fexy hundreds or even thousands of 
pounds might very well he expended by the Governinmu 
of India on the great quest of a chf^ap and practical perco- 
lation well. 
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A CiiKW AND Practical Wkij. 

It is as well that I should explain what I mean by 
a cheap and practical well. 

In the first place, such a well must give a discharge 
sufficient to furnish full work to a [)air of bullocks cm[)loyed 
in lifting the water. Spfiaking gcmcMMlly, this mc'ans a dis~ 
charge* of 1,500 gallons [)er hour. 

In the second [)lac<\ it must cost a ininimuni. Ordinarily, 
the cost should lun (exceed 1,500 rupees lor (mcIi i,5e)o 
gallons of wau*r per hour. As laI.)our and materials are 
cheap in India conipanal to k'mgland, we may say that such 
a well made in hbigland should not cost mor(* than 200 
for each 1,500 gallons of wat(T per hour. 


1 N D K ; r: N ( ) us War c . h 1 ^ i i ts 

The water lilts in comiiK^n use in India art*, worked (tither 
by m(*n or by bullocks. Those workcal by men are 
genendly for short lilts only, vvdi(*r(jas bullocks are gtmcrally 
used for working the^ longer lifts. When tlu* lift (Lvciaxis 
60 fe(!t, th(* labxvur ot lilting the w;it(T l)ecom(!S very great, 
and lilts gre.at^a* than lliis very S(Tlom pay for the cost ot 
keeping the very line bullocks nece^ssary. 

I omit the hand [>ower lilts used for lifting water up to 
about 5 feet out of lakes, [jonds and those canals which flow* 
slightly b(dow the surface ol th(* country, as they are not 
generall)^ used on wclK. Pne common hand power lifts 
used on wtJls arc iIk “ charkiii,” tile dlumkal," and the 
“pocotta.” Tla: charklii '' consists of twa:) small buckets 
hung one at each tmd of .1 rope, which j)asses ovtir a pulley 
at the w(dbh(^ad. As one bucket ascends full, the empty 
one descends, counterbalancing to some degree thci weight 
ol the ascemding buck(*t. This system is generally used 
only on small and ineflici< nL |>ercolation wells. 

In the ‘‘dhenkaP' lift the bucket used for lifting the 
water is suspended from a rope: fixed to the long arm of 
a counterpoised lever fixed at the well-head. The weight 
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of the counterpoise is so adjusted that the full bucket will 
ris(^ of itself, the labourer at the well-head having to ex(‘rt 
power to low(^r the empty bucket into the \v(‘ll. d'his lift 
is generally used on comparatively incifficient [)ercoIation 
wells of small or medium depth. 

'The '' pocotta,” which is chicdly used in Madras, is an 
unproved “ dhenkal/' with a much larger l)ucket and 
n heavy counterpois'-d beam. One laf^ourer em{)ties tho 
bucket at the wcll-hr ad aiK.l on<t or m(;r<‘ lahounas stand 
v\\ the l)eam, which works like a s^^fssaw 1 raise llic 
i)ucket the lal)ourers taki: a slej) or two backward towards 
the, c(>iinterj)oise, and, wham th(‘ir ws^ight has raised the 
riu! ot that lever to whicii th<‘ bucket is atlaclajd, tfiey wslk 
up Lla‘ IxMin t() u'u^n'ss tlie bucket to the water. Idiis is 
fuohabiy the nu’si tUlieit lU lilt kaiovvn for lujman [)Ower, 
ht^cause it us(ts tile nuiscles in^t<.'ad of the arms for 
domg the work, w hih^ tJa* loss from friction is v< r\' small 
indeed 

lb. *,0(H In-PoWCR 1 A\'T 

'These are of tw<» se>rts, tha* l*ersian wheel, and tlie water- 
pullral up l)y a rope whu:h |)as!a‘s ov'er n [uilley at tlu‘ 
well-head L(» a [)air o! bullocks, wdio pull dowm an incline.d 
piaiK!, and tlius utilize tiiuir weight to lift th(‘ water. 

The Iktrsian wha*(‘l is by no means so elViciitni as tlie 
other (the ‘'mot ’). as tlutre is much more, loss by friction ; 
but, on account of the evam Ilow of waUzr, and th(t fact that 
the buckets will not reach thewaYer if the* \vater-lev(d in tlu.* 
W(d] is too much depnsssed, it causes miicfi less str.iin on a 
percolation well than ihe mot/ and it is tlnsrefore usii; lily 
seen in the percolation well tract. More.ov(*r. it reejuires a 
very capacious well in which to work. 

bor the conversi* lacisons the “mot” is generallv used in 
the spring' well tract, as th<; wells are not so easily ruined, 
and do not require to be of great di.inietcr to give the 
requisite discharge, while there is gre.iter efficiency in the 
“ mot,” owing to the frictional losses being lower. 

In the Persian wheel the bullocks are driven round and 
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round in a circlo, and drive, through a very crude arrange 
ment of cog-wheels, a drum susjiended over the well on a 
horizontal axle. Over this drum passes an endless band, 
dipping into the water at its lower end. To this band are 
fixed a number of small water-pots, which come up full, 
and empty at the top into a trough which leads to the 
watercourse. 

The los-ses from friction must be vitry great, and the 
labour is very monotonous, and therefore exhausting for 
the animals. 

In the “ mot ” the only frictional loss is in one. pulley, 
and the labour of tlie animals i.s less monotonous ; the hard 
work of pulling down the slope is varied by the leisurely 
walk back, and often by a mouthful ol provcmd<".r Iroin a 
feeding-trough at the top. 

In Southern India the “ mot generally is .so arranged 
that it empties itself at the trip, whiaasis in Northern India 
this is generally done by a labourer. I^ach system has its 
advantages, l)ut it would seem to be within the wit oi man 
to combine them, es[)ecially now that the cost cl labour is 
increasing every vvht;re. 

Mei.'h.ax te.M, Power kur i.ktjm; Wafer 

There is no doubt that the time is rapidly approaching 
when there will be a dranand for (low'er lifts ior pumping 
water from welLs ; but before thi.s demand can be sati.stied 
it is clear that there must Ue wells capable of affording full 
work for the engine. Among percolation wells It is certain 
that there are practically none now existent which would 
stand the strain. Among the spring wells it is probable 
that many would stand the strain, but that .some would iail. 
Of all the rock wells few, if any, would supply sufficient 
water. 

If a design for a percolation well could be invented that 
would supply water sufficient to give work for a small engine, 
it would be worth many times its weight in gold ; but, in 
view of the failure to .solve the more modest problem of 
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supplying work for one pair of bullocks, its solution (excc|)t 
where the sand is exceptionally good) must, I fear, not be 
( xpected for mau)^ ycsars. 

In any case expcrimcait luight very j.)r()iitably l)e, made at 
once to detcrmiiK^ tin* conditions imdc'r wh’('h mechanical 
junver could safely bo. used tor [)umping s[)ring wells, 

IhexenoAL Sui.ei-s i'i( »\s 

The. practical .suggestions which 1 to mahe are the 

fcTknving : 

(M [dial lh(‘ (ls»\ernmrnt ot liuici ■■*.ln)iild make a 
delermiius! attack on the problem ol the design of a nailly 
efficient p(.a’colalion well ; [2) that the ( hnaTinaail slu)uld 
also make ('Xperiments to deteranine tin* conditions under 
vhicli mechanical power can sah'ly be u.sed to pump s|)ring 
W(dls ; and, last))' (3 ) that wlien this has be.en dome t!i(‘ mo.st 
■ nitrible type of (aigiia* and inim[) sho\i1d lv‘ dckaTmiiKal. 

I would add llvit sucli investigaaions do not promise an) 
|j(:cimiary j^rofit to [)rivale, persons or I nans, lor th(‘. lasisor^ 
that it would ink be [)ra(:ticabl(' to prevent piracy. It is 
thersdore, esstmtial that ihv ( eu-ernnv'm should be'ir tiu 
CC)St of tlu' expenm(‘iU^'. 
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DISCUSSION ON Tlir: li)R\:CA)l\G PAPER 

A'l' a of lliu l^ast India .\ss(M:iaiion htdd at < 'axton ILjH, V^osl- 

minster, on Monday, January 18, J9i5, i^d^'Cr was read L‘y Mr. K. A. 
Molony, i.e.s., enlitlcd “ W'clK for iiii;^alJon in Indl’ii. I'he Right Uon. 
i.ord Sydenham, oc.s.i., »..e. Ma:., - .ies., svas in tiie chair, and 

the following ladies and gc'ntleinen, anxnrgst otlfcrs. were present • Sir 
Lancelot Hare, c.i.r., Sii Krishn.i <’•. Hupta, K.e.s.i., Sir Lionel 

Jaroh, k.c.s.i., Sir Maneherjee M. LJhownaggree, 'X.c.i.r,., Sir Frtalerick S. 
Lely, K.o.i.K., Sir (Liilhjrd L. Moiesworth, k.c.i.i,., Sir Kohert 

Fulton, I Sir Williaru ( >vens <dark, Sn Lanicl M. Ilaniillon, Lady 
Sydenham, Mrs. Molony, Mr. L Ih l‘cnningp)n, Mr, t i. ( ). W. Dunn, Mr. 
R. F. ( diisholni, Mr. Henry Marsh, c.i.i:., Mr. 'T. vSuinmers, c.i.i < 'olonel 
C. IL \'al;e, e.s.i., c.ai.c;., \j.je, Mr. H. Kidway-lLnilna'. M.vae, M r. (.'hrisly, 
Mr. N. J. Modi, Miss A. A. Smith, Mr. and Mrs. F. (i. Evans, Miss M. 
y\sli'-vorth, Miss Rerridg';, l\li. ( '. Is. Ciounud. Mr. -1*. l’hilli[jowsky, Mr. 
Syud Hos.sain, Mrs, and Miss IFirkei, Mr. Donald iN. Reid, Mrs. Uaigh, 
Afiss Hrtjinhcad, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mr. M. M. Candcvia, 
Surgeon (icneral Isvatt, ( .n., Professor Rickerton, Mr. A. Harvey, Mr. 
L. -V. Ritc'h, Mr. L. 1 added Simpson, Mr. Moreland, Mrs. \V. k Hamil- 
ton, .Miss Hamilton, Mi. 11 \V. Wolh, Mr. H. R. « look, ( lolonel Lewry, 
Miss Prendergasi, xli. Sain|)Uian .Singh, Miss Wade, Mr. j.S. Dhnnjibhoy, 
Mj Robert While, Mr. j. < ottor*, Dr. 1>. H. Singh, Mr. (1. Mansukhani, 
Mr. N. .M. M. Rhownaggree, and Dr. |. Pollen, Hon. S(^crelaiy. 

The (.JiAiiiM.\N ; ioulies and geoitleinen, it is so long since I left school 
that 1 cannot remeniher vvhi>» was the great (ireek sage who be(|ucalhe(l to 
us ihc words *//)xrT<)i' (u.v but 1 think it was Herodotus. 1 am 

not sure, but I do not heheve anyone who has not lived in India can 
understand the full and deep meaning of those words, d'he majority of 
tile people of Juigland draw all their water from a prosaic thing called a 
tap, and tliereforc they caunot have any idea of what the well means to the 
people of India. 'The village well is an institution often of hoary antiquity, 
and around it there may be a halo of romance, and even of religious senti- 
ment, such that no one except a poet can do justice to. Resides that, 
timre is the irrigation well, which Mr. Molony has selected as the subject 
of his lecture to day, which plays a very great part in the economic life of 
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India, and might, I believe, play a still greater part. I am quite certain 
the' paper we are going to listen to will give us .ui much to learn from, and 
1 am sure we shall all carry away with us something from the very excellent 
address which 1 now ask Mr. Molony to deliver to us. 

'1 he paper was then read. 

'Vhe ; \/ad\es and gentlemen, 1 am (^uite sure you will agree 

wUh me that we have listened to a most interesting and practical ];)apcr. 
The lecturer has shown a most complett' ma.stery of his subject, and he 
has, as 1 daresay >oii know, made a special study of well irrigation in the 
Ijnited riovmces, ancl has tlone a great de.il to promote ijrigation. If he 
had hafi a free h.auJ, lie wamld, J hrlicve, leuv been aOie to di» a great deal 
more. 

I agree witli lu'n^ entiiel)’ iluil the iuip'alanee '4 \sell isrigation in India 
can hardly be overestimat'd. Our imaginatioii is \<iy 'latmally iiiijiressed 
i)y llu' gigantic systems o( ('anal irrigation wlncJi iei\e i.iren coii^trueted of 
iaU; years, and iia\i‘ done so imu h loi the ) »ri -i '» riiy > >1 gieal tracks of 
iiahci : but tlivsc* are laig(' tracts '.till to uimh tlaro.- iirigatiou works 
e.mnot be ap])!i(a]. There ao* plaec-, where yt.-u (\n;not stoie \saler al all, 
.lud other pKicas v;h< re yoni < an stort' watei, bm < rumot h.ad it by gravity 
i,t i o\('i great tiaets of lanak In ail aieh pla< *:•> rkgation widls arc ol’ 
j>rir(T,'ss vsilue. 

\’ou all know dual tluie wa i ('ana’ ir'igaOoii -n .in( India U])on an 
eMeiisive S('aic ; but ihc gigantu' dams and gieal steel s'auit^^s and 
mechanical ajigliama's weie iu,i po.^sible in tho.-,. . d.ay.x so thi-re v>as not in 
die rincu.-nt iinie's aiiNlhiiig to < ojnpaia with the Uimio'e e s) suans whu'h 
aie now brim.’, mg [ 3 imspCH;y to immense Uaeis m tiic rtinjab an*' ivlse 
vvi^ere. On the other haiui. as Mr. Alo’ony has rc'i.ninded us, welbirriga- 
tion i/i Italia goes Isiek into a \ery fai disi.m’ gMst ; it has ijism mostly 
ci’.vticd out by Indian eapiUil, and by the cai>ilai »-t \s ry small capitalists, 
.l.'i lie has told ns, tlie Indian will makes lias tin; aei iimnia!(.d sLcae of 
knowledge of centuries by luin, and ho is very dtfh? uli l-> beat m his task. 

'A hen you travel through India iii titnCh ot diought ysju m.iy ]'a>s through 
hrmdu’ds of imies of cmmiry in which there sei.ms to b-/ nothing living 
(.xcept tlie green trees, and i! the drouglil has l.iee:i o veie the tioos them 
seKes seem to be dying, but if you lirppeji to .-.irike a tract wh.erc then 
is well iriigation, the o)c will be iest(‘d at vmv'e by the brilliant }iatehes of 
gict'u, forming the most graleliil eonlia>l to the [irevauing \ellowof the 
ground, and you will always notice al some rcirner of the [)ateh a gnnip of 
trees and the old well aiul the inciin.e u]) and (.town which the imlloeks 
are slowly moving. 

.As the lecturer has told us, it is not possible to aseerlsin tlu* total area 
in India under iriigation by welm. 'I'he figures are not nsade pubiic in any 
way, and I think that is a defect whi<'h ought t(.) bi_‘ remedied. It is inn 
portant that wc should know the relative importance ot well iriigation and 
canal irrigation. In drought years, as I liave semi m\:.elf in bombay, \a>u 
will always find that there is a development of well irrigation. When 
drought comes, th(’ people start deepening tht ir wells and building new 
ones, and the ('lovernrnent always comes to their assistance. I’hat sliows 
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that when tlie pinch is felt the tendency of the people is to go hack to the 
ancient methods of irrigating their crops, and I am certain, as Mr. Molony 
know's, that much greater use could he made of wells in some parts of 
India wliere the rainfall is precarious. 

Mr. Molony has e\j)lained the dilhcnlties which exist in regard to well 
irrigation, which are [)hysical and economic. nt‘ has given us a most 
interesting account of the physical difficulties in connection with ])ercr)la- 
tion wells, and he has explained the dilfcrence between tin; spring well and 
the percolation well. I confess that I did not in the* least understand that 
until 1 heard h'.s explanation. He has made it (juile clear to us that the 
({uestion ot the |.tercolation wi ‘11 deserves a great deal more study than it 
has received, and I e.niirel) agree with liim tiint the i;\pt'nse any ex[)eri- 
ments which are nceessai v should be b- rne by the (Government, and tluit 
it wa)ul(l be worth while ,s})ending thousands of |)ounds to get a really good 
type of percolation well. riuTc can he no doubt that imjn’ovem< nts in 
agriculture in India can do moia* for the general {)rospeMty of India than 
anything else in tlie v.orld (Hear, hear.) Industrial enterprise in In^iia 
is progressing very satisfa(:toril\ , and tluae are ‘people w^ho an; eageily 
advocating further and more ra| 3 id uidusliial cnierpiise. 'Thai is a sound 
ambition; but, as 1 used to say in India, I think it is an ambition wiiich 
ought to be gradually reali/ed. Any sudden e\[Mns)on of industrial cntei 
prise would have the effe<'t of drawing large numbers of men from the land, 
where they are very much wanted, in ancient days die poi.aiiation of India 
w^as very small in compaiison with what it is mnv, wiien we have ', 13 , 000,000 
for wduam food must he lound ; and besu.les that, ilu; t \poit the surplus 
food products of India is a vi'iy' large item in that grt at ai d int leasing trade 
which is doing s(' much to siucrtd jua/sjKaily throughout India. If thus 
year, and perhaps next, iheeotton gioweis of ln<.Iia f th (he effects of this 
war, on tlie other hand the grain growers are very likely to have good times 
before them. 

d’he Indian tulliNalor, as we ail know, has a wuikIcMuI accumulalion ol 
knowledge and experienec derived fiom his forefaihns ; })ut just the 
farmer in England and in Europe and .\inerica is coming to cliseover that 
there is a great deal to be learned about agriculture, so the Indian cultivator 
needs knowledge of many kinds, and also needs, in some r ases, ( onsidiT 
able improvement in his im[)lements. 'The agricultural departments of the 
provinces of India are still ‘]uitc in their infanc}’ : hut they are developing 
fast, and already they are doing wonderful work, which is not half enough 
realized. In the fu;>l [ilactg they are setting uji demonstration farms all 
over the country, and it w'us a ccrnmion thing in bombay for the villageis 
to j)etiti(jn for a demonstration farm to Ih‘ set up in their midst. 'That 
shows that the pcofde arc frecoiiiing interested in seeing tlie best way to grow 
crops, 'rhen, again, we are giving courses of instruction to different classes 
of cultivators ; the Agricultural Department is publishing pamphlets in all 
the vernaculars dealing with many of the problems which face the Indian 
cultivator ; and, lastly, it is carrying out original research, which is leading 
already in some directions to results of very great valur*. 

It was a v(;ry great [ileasurc to me to sec the jirogress which is steadily 
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;;cing )nadc in llonibay. In India, as you all know, is necessary for the 
('.overniiient lo start uiovcments of many kiiuls, hui you will always find 
!iat these movements are never eomj)letely siiceessfuj unless you can carry 
:he people with you and make them interested in making those movements 
.nrcessful, and that is what I l.>clieve is happening in agriculture now. I 
have been present at conferences where Indians came from long distances 
I discuss their common agricultural problems, and O) read papers full of 
mteresting and practical suggestions, and 1 have attended agricultural shows 
n far away country districts where the cultivators would coi.ie and examine 
vith keen interest the exhibits, and rom[»a them with die [>rodui_ts of their 
i w/i lands. All that shows that knowledge and inU in the improv^i- 
av:*nt of agriculture is ]jermcaLing among the [teople. Among the latest 
uvestigations carried out in the r.ombay Ihovinces ;s a w ry important one 
u iclation to seeds. A s<‘rics of tests were made of the seeds which the 
■lUivalors were using, and the result ha,, been to shi)w that a very great 
h.al of that see<l was ahsolutt.‘ rubbish, utid that tiicy v, ere year after year 
owing seed f)f which a large* pt'r<-eutage would ne^ er grarnlnatc. d'hat is 
an important bit of knowledge whi* h is also pei mealing the cultivator, and 
v;hich will lead him in the future to be mort- catelul in the selection of 
■as seeds. 'Hum, as the kclurcr suggested, m addition there was the 
jucstion of capital. 'The great ne(*vl of the Indian .a:ri-'uUurist is ca[>ital, 
ar.'fi here again 1 am glad to bo able lo say distinct r-ro'iress has been made. 
io-ot)erative societies in India arc still in their irtfa.iv. y, and they arc (tuiie 
nadecjuale to meet the needs f>f the cultivating population ; l)ut they arc 
teadily growing, and it is most encouraging to s^re ihat Indians in large 
'aunV3ers are now coming forward to help those so( ielits. In Bombay we 
have an Indian .agricuUurai bank, which has been forim'd to finance the 
co-operative societies, and from the o[)erations that l)ank in years to 
c.tme I have the greatest belir*! that much good vrill ('onie to agricultuic 
huoughout the I'residency. 1 do not think an edvu ated Indian can render 
f'lori..' p.itiiotic scivice 10 his country than hy lieiping that ntovemenl, anal 
ny explaining to his countrymen the needs for it and the objects of it, and 
:he ])cnefils to be derived from it. (Hear, hear.) ■ h> operation will ncu 
.mly help to reduce the indelHedncss of the cuIti\'ator - ii has already doiu* 
that on a small scale but it has shown that it is possible in that w'ay to 
urevent the piling up of debt which we know so icrribly oppresses the 
Indian rayat. Co-<j[)eration will also help lo piomoto* the well irrigation 
which the lecturer has dealt with, by enabling tlie ' iilti valors t<> provide 
the ca[)ital to make the wells that arc retpiired. In hiomhay we have made' 
some experiments in the use of oil engines, and tlie time may come when 
a co-operative society will be able to provide itself with a small oil engine 
»f a portable kind which can be taken from well to w'. 11 in order lo give a 
watering to the cro[)S of the co-o[)erators. Such an engine can also be 
cised to lift water from rivers an’d pools which is often wasted betauise the 
ordinary methods of the cultivator will not suffice to draw it off and get it 
on to the land. 

rhere is one point in connection with the present war which bears very 
Tiiuch on the lecture. India, as I think you all know, is the largest 
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producer oi cane sugar in the world. In normal years India [^roduc?-, 
three million tons of cane sugar, but the consumption in India has go.ne 
up very largely in recent years, and that, I think, speaks of the rising 
prosperity of the cultivating classes, so that India now wants, in additior 
to her production, a million and a half tons more, which she mostly get. 
from Java and Mauritius. Now, owing to the cessation of the ex|)orts o^ 
beet sugar from Austria and Ciormany, there will be a great wnthdrawal ot 
Java sugar es])ecially to Kngland, and that will lead to a shortage in India 
One result of th'al ma) be to give a gre.it stimulus to sugar cultivation, ar.d 
thus to well irrigation, which is one of the methods in which the t)roduction 
(»f sugar ran be (juii'kly increased in a short time. In any case, I third, 
the result of the war must be a great development to sugar development 
India, and the ado[)tion of thost‘ scicntilir miUhods which have done 
very much for the prosperity of Java. 

In conclusion, [ want to say what is an absolute plaliiiide but we sonu - 
limes forget platitudes that India always was, is, and always must he 
primarily an agricultural eountry. The strength nf India lies, and w;‘.i 
always lie, in her land, and the best way to hel[) Indi.i, is to iticrea e ti». 
l«Toduce of her land, which anyont' who has laajn in India sees (’an i>- 
easily done, and in which llu* eO'(»pcralion of educated Indians could :»• 
of most powerful assistance. 

'Then there is another thmg 1 should iike lo ask you lo rcMuembe! 
l,>-nighl. 'The fine Indian troops who nri' gallaittly lighting in Kurope • 
(hear, hear) under ('onditions ot extreme .ifid una('customed stress, for ll-v- 
cause of om lMiii>irc. ail (.ome inirn th.e rural [)opulalion of In-.iia, and: 
many a humble village home will ^haii‘ with our homes in J'.ngland in the 
bitkr .sorrow vvhicli must arise from the heavy loss. which this terrible w:r 
has brought home to so many people. W'e must earnestly hope that w’her; 
this war is ended, good will come out ol the veiy gi’eal evil that we sec ah 
around us, and that the suffeiitvg and .^acrilices will draw’ all (has -es m a’ 
all races mon; closely togt.iher in healing thi* wounds of thisw'ar, in repau 
ing the economie daitiage, and in restoring the [irosperity of the . 

(Hear, hear.) 

SiK Guiij(»ki* .Moi.i'swok rn said : I think that all who artr acf[iiaintedi 
with Jiidia will endorse the views of the lerturer on artificial irrigation a 
a necessity m agriciili ure, and on the prominent [larl played by we!i 
irrigation. I would, howevei, draw your attention to the terrace systciCi 
of irrigation, which, so fai as my e\[)erienee goes, has been but little used 
in India, and consettuently has not been alluded to by the lecturer. 
It has, however, been extensively em})ioycd in Geylon to bring into ciilti 
valion miu h valuable land on hill or iiKauntaln side, which w(')nld other 
wise have remained unproductive. 

Cnder this system tile water from small mouiuain streams or rivers 
diverted into terraces, one above another; the water of one terrace 
tiowing into the newt below it. An excellent example of this system, 
is shown in the accom[)anying photograph, which shows the irriga- 
tion terraces spread over the whole of the lower flanks of thv 
Allagalla Mrmntain in Ceylon. This system might advantageously he 
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adopted on the flanks of the Fiimalriyns or other mountain ranpjes \v 
India. 

The “ village tank ’’ s)steiii also plays a prominent part in the irrigatio/i 
ot the Madras Presidency and f>r(!c ylon. Tl generally consists of a chain 
of small tanks, of about an acre or upwards in extent, held u[) by low 
embankments, in a gently sloping district, the overflow of one lank going 
to fill tlic ri(‘xt tank in succession. 

In my Administratirai Pt'port on llu; Public \A’orks of ('cylon tor tf) - 
year 1867 I wrote : * 

“'I'he princi[ial re(piin:ments of the lAtstern Prewince* are th.c 
re] -ails oi’ a few large tanks, 'fhose in tlu‘ Soiiliicrn Pioviiv'c are 
the rejsait of irmiimeraMr small tanks. In the lalti'r flic chier cause 
of failiio' has been ihe want of proper sliiice.s, and iht; pernicious 
system < d' distrii nU 'iig \v:ilcv by cutting the einhan.knuaUs. 'I’lu' result 
of this system Is ihai the wate-r geamrally ovoipowers dK.* efliuts of the 
railii\ ators t<.) closis flu: <nul.-t. and the end.anknu'nts aie brrached 
year after yt\ai\ until tlie cultivators are too ]^oor and too nuicT dec 
('ouraged t<» repair ilaan.’’ 

'1 he breach of one lank often causes th(; deslnieiion of others in th.e 
(hj.iin bciow it. In order to remedy tin'.- evil 1 desigrtetl a simple ras^ 
i!on ‘‘village sluice,' which could ht set in rough nihi^le masonry o'. 
a grip cut in the solid grriund outside llie end of th<c embankment. 1'h-' 
whole arrangcanenl cost only a few' [xninds. It was [popular with ihic 
cnltivators, and efrected a great giving, noi only 'o the repiiir of tanks, but 
als(> in cro[)S. 

One great difficulty with wlncli oiw. has to ronicnd is tlx.* ajiathy and 
indoletu'c of tlie cultivators. .As an examjde of tln^' I may cite a case in 
whirls Sir ile’.ru!(‘s Robuison, th(* (lovernor of vlon, imported (.’arolina 
rice w'hich gives two crop' when the native rice givc'; only one. li': 
distributed tliis for <-x]M-rinient in different dist»ic»‘ ; and when visiting oix- 
(U these districts he called up the headman, wh(», :n answer to his inquiry 
fcg)iicc 3 : “'That rice no good for this country ; always in ('rop ; no tiiiu' 
lor anything.” 

.\nothcr instance came to rny notice in llx- M>soo fiminc when tht* 
cattle were dying for want of fodder. A rcvenift' (^ffr er found a means -ar 
getting the tiiorns from the cactus leaves so as to enalde it to he used foi 
fodder ; but on exjilaining it to tlie intelligent native, he received the repiv 

Very good ; but who is going to take all that trouh.le 

Mr. IIknrv Maksii said that tlx* excellent [>.ipcr ol Mr. Molony had 
interested him very much. 'This will l)e realized from the fact thal he had 
devoted thirty five years of his life to canrd irrig-itiou in India, and threa 
years in Argentina and Mexico. The (|iic.siion of tlie ii^e of spring level 
was a very important one,* It had received miK’h attention from the 
Revenue Department in Upper India, and from the irrigation Kngineers 
for the purpose of observing the rise and fall of the sj)ring water, iinc' 
had been selected, running transversely to the main canals. Along thes*. 
lines masonry wells were selected, in which water was only taken fo: 
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drinking purposes, and in which the levels would not be effected by such 
operations. On the masonry of each well marks were fixed by surveyors, 
and at fixed times in each year observers came round and recorded the 
depths of the water levels below the marks. Scaled sections were drawn 
out, indicating the ground conformation of the water sheds, and the 
maximum and minimum heights of the spring levels in each well. These 
data were then studied every year, and valuable deductions were obtained. 
It was discovered that in a rainy year like 1894-95, when there was very 
slight canal irrigation, and a serious fall of some 30 lakhs of canal revenue, 
the spring level reached its maximum height. Conversely, in a year ot 
vast canal irrigation like 1896-97, when canals ran vigorously throughout 
the year, the spring level was very low. These apparently unexpected 
results were due to the fact that in the wet year there was no draught on 
the subterranean reservoirs. No w^clls were utilized for irrigation, and the 
rivers, streams and lakes were full of water. (Consequently the spring 
level rose. Hut in the dry year the converse conditions prevailed. Every 
river, stream, lake and well was called on to irrigate the crops. Conse- 
quently the spring level fell, though a maximum amount of water was 
spread on the surface of the earth. In a small way we see similar results 
occurring in this country. Before waterworks were constructed for towns 
every house had a well and the draught of water reduced the spring level. 

1 know that in Dublin many basement stories have been icndered unin 
habitable since the domestic water-supply was taken from the Wicklow 
mountains instead of from the wells. For many years it has been recognized 
by the Irrigation Department that it is advisable to preserve the well irriga- 
gation in India, not only for the reason of preventing an insalubrious rise 
of spring level, but also for the purpose of supplementing the work of 
canals. With this view great care was taken by the Irrigation Department 
to mark the well-irrigated fields on the village maps. 

They were given a distinct colour-wash, and this enabled the engineer to 
veto extensions of canal branches in the immediate vicinity, though the 
landowners were often urging the necessity. When Sir Probyn Caulley 
designed his wonderful scheme for the Canges Canal seventy years ago, he 
had no staff to look into matters of detail. The peasants who had hitherto 
irrigated their crops with well water were much quicker in utilizing the 
bountiful supply from the canal than their neighbours. Consequently many 
excellent wells fell into disuse, and this led to the rise of spring level 
referred to by Mr. Molony. 

Sir Probyn had designed the great canal to run through the Meerut 
district, so that the bed of clay was not cut through. Unfortunately, the 
Government insisted on the canal being lowered for sanitary reasons, but by 
doing so the porous sand was reached, and much leakage took place. At 
present the following precautions are taken to prevent waste of water and 
an insalubrious rise of spring level : 

r. Drainage outlets are carefully preserved and hundreds of miles ot 
artificial cuts have been excavated. 

2. Cultivators are discouraged from abandoning this well irrigation. 
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3. The main canals and branches are designed so as to enable the water 
to line the channels with an automatic impermeable deposit. 

4. Minor branches have been constructed by Government, and this 
water is brought close to the fields of the cultivators without waste. 

5. Canals and branches are frequently closed in rotation. This system 
allows the country to dry and induces the people to utilize the water in 
the running weeks with a high economy. 

From the United Provinces Mr. Marsh was transferred to the Central 
India States with the view of developing irrigation works in that arid tract. 
There he was faced by the converse i)roblem. Spring Icv^el had fallen so 
much that a large number of w'ells had fallen into disuse. As a result of 
study he found that in early ages the Chandels were a most industrious race 
who never allowed water to run to waste. To a large extent the flow of 
rain-water off fields was controlled by a series of petty dams. The result 
v'as that there was excellent cultivation. The presence of ancient stone 
troughs shows that sugar-cane was in those piping times a staple crop, 
'fhe troughs were used for expressing the cane juices. There are also 
remains of many old dams, which must have stored huge tanks of water. 
Near Hhopal, it is said that one lake covered 250 square miles of land. It 
is believed that these valuable works were wrecked by conquerors, who 
looked to the immediate results of cultivating the fertile beds of the lakes. 
Cut in doing so they converted an ectuable climate into one of great heat 
and aridity. Small rivers were changed into huge cavernous ravines, 
which discharged mighty volumes for a few days In the year. At other 
times they were often dry, or marked only by unimportant streams. In 
thirty-one years of his residence in the United Provinces Mr. Marsh never 
v\itncssed a famine. This was due to the protective effect of canal irriga- 
tion. In three years he saw two famines in Central India. To ameliorate 
tiiese lamentable conditions he induced the States to check the flow of 
I a in- water from the fields by small banks. He is glad to say that famine 
labour was largely utilized in this excellent work. 

Schemes for large and small irrigation works were also presented to the 
Durbars which could be undertaken when financial conditions were im- 
l>ioved. In many cases the States were induced to restore tanks which 
had fallen into disuse. Where wells had run dry the proprietors were 
assisted with boring apparatus and explosives until good supplies of water 
were available. In conclusion, Mr. Marsh added that the ruin of the 
ancient irrigation and cultivation in Central India by ignorant conquerors 
produced much the same conditions as had obtained in Mesopotamia 
after the destruction of the great works of Babylon. 

Mr. C. Liddeli. Simpson said that in connection witn India his firm, 
Messrs. James Simpson and Co., Ltd., of London and Newark-on-Trent, 
had supplied a large number of pumping engines for delivering water into 
a great number of towns in India. In nearly all these cases the source of 
supply was taken from rivers where the water, after being filtered, was 
pumped into the towns for domestic use. There were, however, excep- 
tions to this, such as Amritzar, Umballa, and Bereilly, where water was 
drawn from a series of wells. These wells were piped up into one common 
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suction and connected direct on to the pumi)ing engines. A number of 
wells were adopted so that it would not ever be necessary to pump them 
down too low. It was known from experience that if you drew too hard 
on any one well, then you would get trouble through sand being drawn 
?n. It was therefore necessary to take careful note to make such arrange- 
ments so that these wells were never drawn below a certain limit. If 
careful attention was not given to this important point, the result would be 
that drawing too much water and lowering the level would mean drawing 
in sand, and a great risk run of the well caving in. He understood that 
recently experiments had been made in India to get over this difticulty by 
introducing special strainers on to the suction pipes in each well. In [)ans 
of India they had very good results by using these strainers, as the sand 
was prevented going tluougli with the water, and with such a s[)ecia] 
arrangement it was possible to draw a great deal more water out of eaedi 
individual well. It should, however, be noted that a great deal depended 
on the class of sand met with, as to whether it Vvas possible fur spei'ialiy 
made strainers to prevent the .sand passing up the suction pipe when 
pumping was lull on. To help tlie agricultural community in thexse pans 
of India wiiere t)umj)ing for irrigation purposes was the only means of 
getting water, he felt sure that this pumiring must be done on a large 
scale, or, in other words, it must be < arried out on the co-oi)cralive 
principle with tire assistanci.' of the (.h)vernment. 'Fhis would mean 
installing irrigation puiu[>mg slatitms de^igne«l to deal with ('.ertain areas, 
having the tnirn^iing station coiK entrated in one [dace so that it could be 
properly controlled, the water being pumped into iingation channels and 
so supplied to the agricultural communuy. lie remembered tlui largo 
irrigation project whicli the Madras (Iovernme!U successfully installed on 

the mouth of the Divi Kiver, and \\hich lias worked so successfully, h 
consisted of eight centrdugal pum[)mg engines driven by direct coupled 
Diesel oil engines. At ( ertain tunes of th(' year the river falls loo low to 
command the land near the mouth of the river, and it is necessary to lift 
the water about 12 feet in order to irrigate at that time of the year. This 
is an example of where irrigation is curried out by a pLim{)mg plant con 
trolled from one ccnlial station supplying through the ordinary irrigation 
channels. He understood that th*ere were in India large tracts of land 
which, owing to their position, couki not be controlled for irrigation pur 
poses by tlie canals, and it was necessary in order to get the water on to 
the land to adopt some scheme for pumping up the water. He was quite 
sure that if a pumping scheme for doing this irrigation work was thought 
out and designed, suVqect also to the kn al conditions for obtaining coal, 
oil or power from a large hydro-electric scheme supplying cheap electricity, 
it could be installed on a paying basis, A undertaken by the Goveranierit, 
and controlled by them in the sauie way as they conduct all the canals. 

Mr. Svmpcran Singh said that he had been a keen observer of 
irrigation works in India, being a zemindar. He thought that the in- 
dustrial and the economic question of India— though touched by some of 

his predecessors was out of the scope of the subject of the evening. But 

it was connected with agriculture, in the sense that the whole machinery 
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of Government depended mostly n]M;)n this souree of income, so that ho 
could say the agricultural classes of India deserved more attention than 
any other. Peasantry had been called the backbone and pride of all 
nations, it was the peasantry who were performing the services of the l anpire, 
and the agriculturists of India were filling the coffers of the Government. 

With regartl to canals, he thought there was no need to compare the 
canals and well systians in India, because in his opinion they were coni- 
}'lementary systems of irrigation, and even where the canal system was 
thought to bv^ necessary, the wells were no less so. ( )therwise the sub- 
soil water would rise an<'l would tell badly upon llie health of the people, 
.n*d sometimes bring up the subsoil salts and affeeg the fertility of the land, 
r'eople knrw tliat towns like Amritsar wtae continually suffering Irom 
u.jlaria. Matiy experiments had btHm uuule in that neighbourho(xl, 
beeausc it was tiiought, in order to lemove the trouble, it was nec<‘ssary 
:hat the water should be taken out of tlie soil. rh.c distribution of canal 
water could be niodiiied and the lands irrigale<l by wells. (. anals were 
becoming more e'vpt'nsive, and he would like t(» s'.ggesi lo the GoverumeiU 
dial irrigation b) canals should not be a souiaa' ol income, but should be 
made solely for th.e benefit of tiie jjeoplc*, though it should be, of course, self 
supporting, lie Tiiought that the system harl a disc(.>uragiTig i-ffiicl lupon 
'■citain ( in some parts of india, cs[)ecia]ly laigai cane, tlie cultivation 
which should be ccnirali^ed. In <irder to make sugar maniifacliirt' 
suc(‘essful ill India, there s}u)uld be some provision made tor using the by- 
sTudiicts. 

'['he failure ol rain affected be/th canals and wells ; when there was 
not sufficient rain tnitli siilfcrt. d. .\i llu* pjcseni stage it Vroiild oe 

'.hffu. uh 1(.» add to tlir' ma.'Ui Of . of ihi ean.ds, bat ihey should mak*^ 
‘fticienl wells into which water may [lercolate from deeper strata and 
arger areas. 'Du; Government of the Punjab were still trying to iin[)rove 
tiielr welLv, In ins opinion, any new kind of well should not be mono- 
polized by an)'«.)ne, not eAi;n [)y tiie Go\einment : n:.nv inventions should 
(‘iieaji, so as to be bought, used, and managed by the villagers lliemselvos. 
The lloiV. SECRK'i’/Miv then read the following i<;tter from Sir Thoiuas 
Holland : 

Dear Mk. Pollen, • 

“ J am very soriy that, (.)wing to (onlmuous military duty, I am 
unable lo get up to town to-rnorrow to hear Mi. Moiony’s paper on ' 11 

Digging in India.’ 

“ You probably know tliat it was through Mr. Molony's recognition of tlie 
geological conditions in the Gangetic plain, his mechanical ingenuity, and 
his remarkable gift for insjiiring enthusiasm, that the small hand-well multi- 
plied to the great advantage of the ryot, first in the. United Provinces, and 
afterwards in tlie jjrovinces farlluT east, where his system was copied with 
conspicuous success. He is among the Englishmen who can fairly claim 
to have made ‘two blades grow' where one grew tiefore ’ in India, which 
is one of the best rewards of service. 

“ Your sincerely, 

Thomas H. Hoej.and.” 
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ATk. Gouiment said that ht! wished to correct the remarks made by the 
iLCturer regarding the Amritsar Waterworks wells. The lecturer had said 
that they had been sunk without any preliminary investigations. This was 
not correct. As a matter of fact investigations as to the nature of the 
subsoil and the probable yield had been made for some years before the 
wells were put down. It had been stated that the depth of the wells was 
70 feet, when one third of this depth w^ould have sufficed. This was not 
the case. Most of the wells had been taken down 60 to 65 feet, and 
the chief reason why they had been made so deep was not to get a largt^r 
yield from them, hut to get a pure supply of water from a considerafile 
depth below ground surface.* The sanitary authorities had insisted on 
deep wells, and the engineers ha<l to meet their wishes. I'he shallow 
[perforated wells the lecturer seemed to suggest, drawing water bom any 
de[)th between 5 and eo feet below ground surface, would have be •: 
idtogether unsuitable for the water-sup[)ly of the town, though [lerhae- 
good enough lor irrigation pi!r[)oscs. 

'fhe Lkcttjrkk in ro[)iy .said: There are a few jxunts which 1 shouia 
like to draw attenti<irt to. W ith regard to the case t)t tl\e Amritsar Water- 
works wells, I hap[)en to have st:en those wtdls, and T should like to say ' 
few words about th in. 'fherc are a large number Ol wells sunk close 
together to a dc[)th ol about 70 feet, and as far us I could see the watei 
level there was about 3 feel fieim ibe surface, which of course cx[)lains wh> 
the medical people say Amritsar is so unhealthy, i fanc) those wells we'\ 
sunk, so to speak, “on -S{)ec,” that is to say, the engineers had decided, )>cfore 
dra'wing out their [dans ami c:stimates, that 70 feet was the right de[>th , 
they did not trouble apparently to make borings or anything of tliat kind, as 
far as I can see, as I believe the well foumialit'ns are on an unsatisfactoi v 
line sand. I believe tho.s • wells would have given as much water as ihev 
giv(‘ at present if they had been sunk 15 or ao feet bckjw the surface, and 
if that had been done, they canild have put down two or three limes ilia; 
lUimbiT and eonnecied tliem up, and got a great deal more water than they 
have got. It a suitable type of [percolation well had been disc^wered and 
utilized at Amritsar, it is [trohable that about onc-lenth the number of the 
wells they have now would have given them all the water they wanted, 
tlierefore 1 look on .Anuitsar as a very good case for showing how much 
money can be thrown away by [procevding without thoroughly understanding 
the [Problem or spending money beforehand in experiments. Over a 
great [portion of India you have the same [problem in connection with the 
si’.pply of water for agriculture. 

I never saw the Lbuballa WAaicrworks, and I do not think they were in 
evislence w^hen I went out to India. I imagine Umballa is very near the 
eduG of the spring well tract. It is a very curious thing, and if there is any 
geologist present he may possibly explain it. The boundaries of the spring- 
well tract are on the west of the River Sutlej ; on the south the Jumna and 
Vindhiyan hills down to the junction of the Ganges and the Gogra Rivers ; 
the northern boundary is the Gogra u[) to, say, Bahramghat, and thence a 
line through Bareill) back to Umballa, excluding the submontane tract 

* All tilt; wclU Invi' -..Link into a bed of good water-hearing Goarse sand. *C- K. G. 
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along the Himalayas. 1'lie subsoil in this tract consists largely of clay, but 
once you cross the Sutlej you practically find nothing but pure sand right 
away down to great depths. Perhaps some geologist may know the reason 
of that. 

In Pengal they liavc so much rain that tliey do not require irrigation, 
and therefore no one has sunk wells or troubled about what the subsoil is ; 
or whether spring wells or only percolation wells could be made. In 
(iuzerat, in Bombay, is another tract where spring wells arc largely used. 
In the whole of the Punjab west of the Sutlej and all the submontane 
tract along the Himalayas the wells are nearly all pcrcokXion wells. I do 
not know very much about Madras, but t think they are nearly all percola 
tion wells, from which, however, they get very good results. You con^ 
stantly see peot)Ie there irrigating their rice from [lercolation wells, whereas 
in upper India we never see them doing that. 

Now, menti(jn was made of filter wells with strainers, as used in the 
Punjab. Ih'ohalily ojk: of thmn was P>}own}ee’s convoluted tube well. I 
do not know much about ib.ein, hut I understand they have been well 
reported (Jii in the Punjab, fn i1k‘ ease (jf iluj I’nitcal Ih'ovinces I under- 
stand that the)' have not pn>vcd satislm:tory. I think the idea of 

Ihobo coilVX/iuLed lube v»ell;7 wa:) to »uik them in such a way that )ou drew 
the fine sand through ihi: straiiua's into the tube, and then cleared the 
Uibo of the sand, leaving only the coarser ^and j'aclsed outside the strainer. 
'I'hat is a very good ir'ea if you have a inixiure i/f saml bolli (ine and 
coarse, but if you have not got a mixture, and it is all fine sand, the result 
is that your well fills ui> with ‘;and, and it goes on tilling uj) nrartically for 
ever, however often the [)ipe is cleared. 

I agree that canals and wells ought to he conqhcmenlary, although it is 
easier to say that than to .".uggest how il is i-o he done, because, if a sufti- 
ciently heavy canal rate is k\ied to preveni well irrigation from being 
unfairly handicapped by its greater cost, /einindars like Mr. Sampuran Siijgli 
will certainly begin to ciy ut about extortion. 'I'hcre is no doubt that 
the best cultivation in India is in the distn’ets irrigated by means of wells, 
d’he reason for that, 1 think, is largely due to the fact that good cultivation 
has tw^o important results : first, it conserves in the soil the moisture which 
is brought up from below by capillary Viction. (lood cultivation has this 
effect, that it prevents tlie sun evaporating the water which capillary action 
has brought up, and your soil consequently remains moist. If you have 
canal irrigation and can tiirow unlimited amounts of water on the land, 
you have no such necessity to [>revent the loss of moisture by evaporatioii. 
Good cultivation has a second very important function, d'herc exist in 
the soil many bacteria whose function is tn take the nitrogen from the 
atmosphere and to fix it in the soil in a form in which it can be utilized 
by the crops. Good cultivation gives these bacteria the best conditions 
for energetic working, and thus produces marvellous results in increasing the 
fertility of the soil. It often hapjiens that the cultivator, with no necessity 
to economize the moisture, shirks the good cultivation so desirable for the 
maintenance of the natural fertility of the soil. 

With reference to sugar-cane in the Punjab there are man> difficulties. 
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1 imagine the climate is the greatest difficulty in the way of growing cane 
there. In the winter it is very cold, and in the summer it is very hot, and 
it is always very dry. In upper India cane always grows, so to speak, on 
sufferance, whereas in the south, where the air is hot and damp, you get 
• ane to grow in its full luxuriance. I would not advise any friend of mine 
to spend money on trying to grow cane in the Punjab. 

1 (juite agree that any invention made in the matter of wells ought to 
be made at the expense of the Government, and should be thrown open 
to the public. 

Mr. PKi\NiN(»iT)N said he thought this was a splendid 0 [)portiinity for 
pushing the cultivation of sugar-cane in preference to beet. A great effort 
is being made to start the cultivation of beet in this country under some 
system of protection ; but as cane sugar undoubtedly goes very miK:h 
farther, it is actually chea].»cr, besides being infinitely more wholesome, 
so that it would be disastrous to encourage the growth of the inferior 
product. 

With reference to the t'hairman’s rtauark dial llie consumption of sugar 
was one proof of the prosperity of a country, it was curious that the con- 
sumption of sugar per head in India was considerably higher than it was 
in most countries on the Continent, exeepting England, Switzerland and 
I)eninark, and about four limes what ii is, (or was some years ago,) 
in Italy. 

On the motion of Sir Krishna (Ii ria, set onded by Sir JM anchi'Irjt'.k 
M. Bhowna(;c;rkk, a hearty vote of thanks to the Chairman and I^ecturcr 
was carried unanimously. 

'The (Chairman: l^adies and Gentlemen, I assure you I do not recjuire 
any thanks for coming here. It has been a great pleasure for me to come 
again and take part in an Indian snbjeci. 'rhose who have been to India 
even for a short time come away with an inextinguishable love for the 
country, and what we feel most when we come back to our retirement 
}S that it is so difficiiU for us to carry on the work for the advancement of 
India. It has therefore been a great pleasure for me to come here 
lu night and say a few words in encouragemcnl of Indian industries. 
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THE JNDJA SOCIETY 
P>v 'I'. W. Roi,li-:st< iN 

“Nor till thf' wolf .''hall niai'- with tla- .sheep,” saiil 
Ari.stopliancs, “shall warfare; cease lo be dear to the 
immortal gods.” These, it is tria;, <ire not the deities to 
whom most of us now pay lip-service, l.^iit they have still 
obviously much to do with the govtirnment of the world, and 
warfare, in some shape or form, still brings to birth many a 
thing without which life would be the poorer. That through 
the Society which is the; subject of thes<; remarks some en- 
richment has been made to the culture of our day will hardly 
be disputed. Certainly none of the many thousand 
readers of Rabindranath I'agore will dispute it, when they 
know that through this organization of friends and students 
of Indian culture, his thought and |>0' try wf;re fir.st made 
known to the English-speaking world. 

It was a war, or at least a ‘skirmish, a sudden clash of 
hostile convictions, which formed the proximate cause of the 
foundation of the India Society. How this came about, 
let us now put historically tm record. The clash took 
place at a meeting of the Society of Arts, held on 
February 4, 1910. Mr. E. B. Havell had read a paper on 
“ Art Administration in India,” in which official methods 
were condemned for seeking to found modern Indian art- 
education on the traditions of the E'uropean Renaissance 
instead of on the ancient and indigenous art of the country. 
Sir George Birdwood was in the chair, and in commenting 
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on the specimens of Indian art exhibited or illustrated by- 
Mr. Havell, he delivered himself of the following opinions : 

“ As to this recently raised question of the existence 
in India — India of the Hindus — of a typical, idiosyn- 
cratic, and idiomatic ‘ fine art ’ of this ‘ fine art ' 

the unfettered and impassioned realization of the ideals 
kindled ^within us by the things without us, I have 
up to the present, and through an experience of 
seventy-eight y'ears, found no examples in India. 

‘ . . . These symbolic forms before us are not 
rendered artistically, but altogether canonically. . . . 
In the eye of a true artist they are for the most part 
but mechanical bronzes and brasses, the merest 
‘ Brummagem.’ 

“ ... My attention is drawn to the photograph, on 
my left, of an image of the Buddha as an example 
of Indian ‘fine art,’ This senseless similitude, in its 
immemorial fixed pose, is nothing more than an 
uninspired bra/.en image, vacuously squinting down its 
nose to its thumbs, knees, and toes. A boiled suet 
pudding would serve eciually well as a symbol for 
passionless purity and serenity of soul.” 

It was felt that the matter could not rest there, and a letter 
of protest was immediately prei)ared, which appeared in the 
Times of February 28. After reciting the foregoing 
criticisms, which are, of cour.se, quite natural and reasonable 
in a mind entirely ob.ses.sed by'^ the Hellenic conventions of 
plastic art, the letter went on : 

“ We, the undersigned artists, critics, and students 
of art, while giving cordially to Sir George Birdwood 
all the credit due to his valuable work in connection 
with the revival or preservation of Indian arts and 
crafts, think that it would be a misfortune if the 
criticisms just cited were to go forth to India and else- 
where as the expression of views prevalent on this 
subject among lovers of art in the British Islands. We 
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find in the best art of India a lofty and adequate 
expression of the religious emotion of the people, and 
of their deepest thoughts on the subject of the divine. 
We recognize in the Buddha type of sacred figure one 
of the great artistic inspirations of the world. We 
hold that the existence of a distinct, a potent, and 
a living tradition of art, is a po.sscssion, of priceless 
value to the Indian people, and one which they, and 
all who admire and respect their achievements in this 
field, ought to guard with the utmost reverence and 
love. While opposed to the mechanical stereotyping 
of particular traditional forms, we consider that it is 
only in organic devtdopment from the national art 
of the past that the path of tru'' progress is to be. 
found. Confident that v\'e la^re speak for a very large 
body of qualified Kuropiran opinion, we wi,sh to as.sure 
our brother craftsmen and students in India that the 
school of national art in that country, which is still 
showing its vitality and its ca[)acity for the interpreta- 
tion of Indian life and tliought, will never fail to 
command our admiration and sympathy so long as 
it remains true to itstdf. We trust that, while not 
disdaining to acce[)t whati;vcr can be wholesomely 
assimilated from foreign sources, it will jealously 
preserve the individual character which is an outgrowth 
of the history and physical conditions of the country, 
as well as of those ancient and profound religious 
conceptions which are the glory of India and of all the 
Eastern world.” 

The signatories to this manifesto were ; Profes.sor 
Frederick Brown, Mr. Walter Crane, Sir George Frampton, 
Mr. Laurence Housman, Professor E. Lanteri, Professor 
W. R. Lethaby, Mr. Halsey Ricardo, I'.R.i.n.A., Mr. T. W. 
Rolleston, Mr. W. Rothenstein, Mr. George W. Russell 
(A.E.), Mr. W. Reynolds Stephen.s, Professor Charles 
Waldstein, litt.ix, and Mr. Emery Walker. 
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That was enough as an immediate counter to the 
proclamation of the dogma that India had no fine art. 
But the further step, that the opinions of the signatories 
.should be brought to the test by making .specimens of this 
art available for the judgment of the Western world, wa.s 
obviously called for. The signatories to the Times letter, 
and others likely to be interested, were .summoned to an 
informal meeting, which was held on March 1 7 at the house 
of Mr. Havell. I'here and then the India Society was 
formed, and after some further deliberations the first 
Executive Committee was constituted. It was composed 
as follows : Professor I' W. Arnold, Mrs. Leighton 
Cleather, Dr. Anand.i K. Coomaras’.vamy, Mr. Walter Crane, 
Mr. E. B. Mavell, Mrs. (now l^ady) llerringham, Dr. Paira 
Mall, Mr. T. W. Roileston (I Ion. Secretary and Treasurer), 
Mr. William Rothenstein (Chairman of Committee). The 
first Report of the Society contained the following state- 
ment of its aims : 

•‘The India Society was formed in the spring ot 
1910 for the purpose of promoting the study and 
appreciation of Indian art, in the Vvidest sense; of the 
word. P’or .some time previously, various publications 
and discussiou.s in Paigland, as well as the important 
work of the, Indian Society of Oriental Art in Calcutta, 
had combined ttt spread the belief that certain sides of 
Indian life and Indian dnlture were, both in India and 
in England, far too litth; understood and .valued. 
Besides the great works (especially in building) whose 
beauty and mastery .are everywhere recognized, there 
appeared to be an immense and rich field in painting, 
sculpture, music, and other expressions of Indian 
thought and feeling -both ancient and modern — which, 
except for a few students, had remained largely undis- 
covered land, but the study and appreciation of which 
seemed to be of vital importance to those who would 
know and understand the indigenous civilization of 
India." 
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It will be seen that while the immediate stimulus to the 
formation of the Society was a dispute about Indian 
sculpture, the term “ art ” was interpreted by the Society 
in the widest sense. Two of the Society’s publications 
(a term which must be taken to include works adopted by 
the Society for distribution to its members) deal with Indian 
drawings of the Mughal and Rajput schools. 'J'wo volumes 
are purely literary — the now famous “Giuinjali” of Tagore, 
and Ins beautiful drama “China.” Om; volume is devoted 
to Indian sculpture, illustrated by e,\amplc\s principally in 
linglish collections; and oi'.e to “ The Mu.sic of Hindustan.” 
b'or 191-.1 and 1915 the. Society h.is in hand the most 
important work it lias yi t unde.riaken, the publication of 
a series of over lilty ])lates an«l i‘ngraving.s, representing 
in colour and monocltrome Lady 1 lerringliam's full-scale 
copies of frescoes in the. Buddhist cave-temjdes at Ajanta. 
'Fhese. frescoes, which date from about thti .second to the 
seventh centuries a.d. an; ])(;rhap.s tie- gntatest achieve- 
ment of Asiatic, certainly of Indian, ))ainting. They are 
es.sentially a [)roduct ot Indian culture, as unlike to Mongol 
as they an; to European art, and op(;n an entirely new 
world to the ken of the Western student of painting. All 
of Indian life is in them — .scpnt;s of war, of hunting, of love ; 
the palace and the jungle ; in at least one instance the 
supreme height of religious feeling is re.ached — everywhere 
there is manifested a feeling f/)r life;, at once tender and 
frank, joyous and devout, naive in conception and (;xccu- 
tion, but, within its owm conventions, finely accomplished. A 
new literary work has also appeaoid, a translation from 
the poems of the fifteenth-century mystic, Kabir, by 
Rabindranath Tagore and Miss Evelyn Underhill. 

Apart from its publications, the Society, it may be 
mentioned, has, by its correspondence with the Government 
of India, been the means of setting on foot that inquiry 
into modern Indian building of w'hich the Government has 
given a most interesting and valuable instalment by the 
publication, in the autumn of 1913, of a “ Report on Modern 
Indian Architecture.” This inquiry and Report may well 
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alter very advantageously the European attitude towards 
what is undoubtedly a great and living art of modern India. 

To-day, on looking back over four years of work, we 
cannot but recognize the astonishing advance which has 
been made in the task which is the main object of the 
Society — that of making the .esthetic culture of India better 
known and appreciated in the West. In the movement of 
thought which has had these results the Indian Society has 
no doubt been partly a symptom, but certainly also in large 
measure a generating ami impelling force. Hitherto Indian 
philosophy, Indian politics, Indian economics, have been 
almost the only aspcicts of Indian life which have attracted 
the attention of the West. But now we find Indian sculp- 
ture, Indian painting, Indian music, and the living architec- 
ture of India beginning to be understood and valued as they 
newer were before, and the modern poetry of India making 
its first effective appeal to European readers. 

The Society has hitherto worked mainly by publishing, 
or aiding in the publication of, works which are distributed 
free to its members in return for their annual subscriptions 
of one guinea. Lectures have occasionally been held in 
London, but owing to the large proportion of members who 
live in India or on the Continent, it is not thought desirable 
to expend any large share of the Society’s small funds on 

objects in which these members cannot participate. What 

the future w'ork and methoijs of the Society may be when 
the Ajanta undertaking has been completed in 1915 it will 
only be possible to say when we have taken stock of the 
condition of our finances and our membership. At present 
our roll of members contains about 200 names. It ought 
to be at least 1 ,000, and if it reached that point it is evident 
that much could be done to enhance the privileges of 
members which must remain at present unattempted. One 
object of this brief article is frankly to invite the readers of 
the Asiatic Revicio, who may all be presumed to take a 
serious interest in Oriental culture, to make further inquiries 
about the India Society with a view to joining its ranks. 
They will be helping a cause which must appeal to most of 
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them, and they will be receiving advantages which, judged 
by the crudest standards of monc*y value, ani even now wa:ll 
worth th(t outlay involvc^d, and must b(!Come greater with 
^*v(!ry appreciable increase in the. resources of the Society. 
Money value is a poor test enough ; still, it may be worth 

noting that the works so lar distribut(*d by the Soci(!ty, 

taken togtaher, could not at this day \)c. [)rocured lor 

anything like the sum which it cost memiwTs to obtain 
them. 

Very little, has hith(‘rto been done' to in.ih*- ile^ Society 
publicly known. It has grown simply !))' lh(‘ proj^ngand.i 
of individual members among th(*.ir lri'‘iKls. Dul th(‘. tinv‘ 
has c<mte when the work it l\as accompli^lied, and tlu* lar 
bigger work which it has )'l to do, justily it in making 
a \vid(n‘ ajjpea! lor suppoi’L I liis work app^'.ils both to 
Fairope and lo India, and it Iris found sonn* welc'omc 

iir(‘ady in America ; but nowhere, should ii be so grcMt 
a concern as to the l^ritisli Islands ; nowhere, else should a 
1.)(‘ able lo look so confalmitly lor syin[)athy and In^lj.-. 
It mak(‘s (or a luaier understanding of India surely a 
cardinal object for this country -becairu' it makes (or a, bette.r 
knowledge* ami appre('iati(.>n ol tlu* unesi ways in which the. 
Indian mind has exj)ress(.’.d ilsell. And it may lairly claim 
to hav<‘ already give.n siibsianlial (cirnest of its ability 
to fulfil the mission vdiich it has undertaken. 

'The Ex('cutive Committee for the present ytyir is lonned 
by Ih'ofessor Id W. Arnold, ^ .i.i:., iMr. Laurc-.nce binyon, 
Dr. A. K. Ci^oinaraswamy, Comnxmdatore* \V. liter Crane, 
K.W.S., Mr. .\. II. k'ox Strangways, vSir Krishna (xovinda 
Gupta, K.e.i.i:., Sir \V. W llerringham, Professor W. R. 
Lcthaby, Mr. David McCiill, Mr. William KoUnmsteni, 
Thakur S. J. Seesodia, and I )r. 1^'. VV. I'hornas, with 
Mr. John de la Valette and the. present writer as Mon. 
Secretary and Hon. 'rreasurer respi^ctively. Anyone who 
will send a c<ird to Mr. de la X'alelte at loS, Le.xham 
Gardens, W., will receive* a copy ol the last Rc'jjort, with 
Rules and a list of members, and any otlnn* information 

that may be desired. 

VOL. VT. * 
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WIIF.RI-; RAST AND Wl<:sr MKF-:i' 

A RECORD OF IM l’( )R i'AN F FA' lON'lS Ol' FHF; DAY. A L 
1-IOMl'., ISEARINC. ON ASIAflC <,)UluS'l'lONS 

I'liK Pars! cominnnity in i.oiulon has Ixaai inakin'^- Us- 
most o! a shi)rt sta) in ihi.s coniitry <.>1 liu i> ilistiny;uish(ai 
hiirh priest, Dr. M. N. Dhalla, iM.A. He has been in the 

(Inited Stal<‘.s l<.)r <‘i'aht niontlis li;<aiH'in;'' on Zi>roastrianisin 
al his old Uni\'i:rsi( y, ('oliinilHH, whon* sorni.t ycNirs iv^n ho 
t<iok his d(,*LM'c:t^ oi Hoclor ot Philosophy, and (tlscwherr, 
aiul his \'isit to l^hiL;land, with Mrs. I )hcilla> is a hroak iu 
tl\o roturn jouriu')' to India. 1 .ondon has had the advaiUa(.4c 
orhearing him ]<‘ctLiF(‘ twico on ' xM(N;sag(: of Zoroasua* 
and ainahor intorosliiig occasion in whicli lea piaycdi an 
iin[)ortant part was iho Naojot ctacinony invostitun^ with 
tli(" sacred thn.'ad - ol Miss (doolchehcr Rustam R. Dosai. 
It was tlu* first time that the ceremony had be(.*n performe<.l 
([uasi-public'ly in this counU^-y, and, as Sir Mancherjee 
M. Hhownaggre*^ indicated, it ma)' h^ad to a mori' g(‘ncral 
observance* in the tutnre. 'Ihr. little girl, who is only eight 
years old, went through the ordeal with great self-posses- 
sion, and her cliildish voice could be heard distinctly 
accompanying th(* sonorous toners rM Dr. Dhalla in chanting 
th('. scrij>tural passage's used at the ct^remiony. A large 
niunber of friends, Rritish and Indian, irrespective of creed, 
acce[)ted the invitation of Mr. and Mrs. Desai to be present 
on the occasion, and the ndigioiis cereiiKMiy was followx'd 
by tea and social intercourse. The Parsi community took 
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advantage of the occasion to make a presentation to 
l)r. Dhallaas a token of their apj)reciation of his scholarly 
st*rvices to Zoroastrianism. Ills lat(‘st hook, Zoroastrian 
'TheoloL.;y/’ was ijublished in New York durint^ his visit, 
and is now available in Knj^Iand and in India. It is 
a rnasterK work, and a mint' of inlraination lor Ikirsis and 
those, oiitsule the cominunit\’ who ata* inter(*st(‘d in the 
sul.)j(a:t, J )r. 1 )ha!la’s charact(‘nsti('s in h/eiurinj^e cU^arnc'^s 
a! stat< in(MU and oT\{er!) se(]ni'iu(‘ rd thon^fil, aia: prominent 
in lh(' l>o(;k. whu'h is d<\ii('ai(‘d to “ 1 In* Irainan Scholars 
o! the A\ esT. hri:-;i aia! Iha sciU. ( ho l)o(r!.: also ])oss(:ss(ns 
sls li vahiablo aid-, to students as a. lull summ;ir\' of contemts, 
e(,i(Kl ind(.‘K. and :i bibliopraplix . i)n lo.nane London 
I .hs ami Mrs. ! )halja sp^a.n diav^-. ;u Oxford witii 

hroh'ssor Mills, w!ios<' scholarly \vc)rks (mi /or{ -astrianism 
:iO- well known in h'asl ,ind W ost. 

Dr. S, A. Kapiidia, a urv)niirieiil meml>e,r \)[ the Idirsi 
‘ onunimily, and lony resddonl in London, lectmaal on 
jaiiuar)' i under lh<‘ aus[)ic(‘s of tho. London Chamlxa* r»r 
Lonnnerce (h..ist Indda. Sei'iion), on “ ( )iir Indian "Lroojis at 
die Lronl. I he kci ture wcvs well aitendral and widely 
n.oliced in tlic Lres;:. 


A ealheriny, which was Iranyht with liviny int's'est. took 
pktee on Janiiar)^ 17, when b'ast and West nua at the 
Hrowniny Settlernmn , Walworth. Ia>ndion. S. b! rh«*oriyin 
v;as simply a suggestion that tht* Naticmal Indian Associa- 
ti(in, in its visits to jilaces of interest in and around London, 
should pay an afternoon call on the Wardim, Mr. Herbert 
Stead, ^r.A., and, under his guidance, see. somc*thing o( th(‘ 
splendid social work which is done in the crovA'ded lU'igli- 
hourhood of Walworth Mr. Stead, with characteristic 
readiness to make th(' most of a suggestion, proj)osed an 
“Indian Afternoon” at the Urowning Hall, to give an 
opportunity for Wahvorth to testify its a]:)preciation of the 
services India is rendering to the Lmpire in the present 
crisis, and at the same time welcome as many Indians 
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as liked to take part. A large party responded to the 
invitation, and when a tall, khaki-clad Indian took his seat 
with the rest on the platform, there was a great outburst of 
cheering. Mr. A. Yusuf Ali was the spokesman for India, 
and his address on “The Gospel of Brotherhood” was 
heard with keen interest. Professor Inayat Khan gave 
Indian songs accompanied on the vecna, and Mr. Surenilra 
Nath Maitra sang several of Rabindranath Tagore’s hymns 
— to the great delight of the audience. Mr. .Stead, who is 
tile younger brother of tlie, late Mr. W. 'I'. Stead, and has 
b(ien the ins[)ire,r (d the remarkably constructive .social w'ork 
done through the .S(ntlemenl, .said that present circumstances 
were cementing the blood bond heiwi rm Britain and India. 
1 he “ Indian Alternoon ” provsl t ) be an event ol unusual 
inimest, 

Mr. Charles Roberts, M.e., Cnder .St;cretary' of State for 
India, has takim active interest ;n the iormalit)n of “ The. 
Indian “Good Teinplnrs Lodgi' in I. on. Ion ; he was pre.seni 
at its inauguration in the .lutumn, a.tvi he and Lady Cecilia 
Roberts showetl thtnr practical sympathy with the work ol 
tem[>erance among Indians l)y inviting the, inemhers of the 
Lodge to an At Home at their hon.se, to, I lolland Park, 
on January i6. A very pUsisani afternoon was s[)eut, and 
in an address given by Mr. Guy ilaylor, the ir.ternationa! 
chtiracter of the t)rd(;r was emphasized, d'he officers and 
committee of tlu; Anglo-Indian I’einperance A.s.sociation 
were also invited, so the house of the Under Secretary 
focussed th(^ forces of temperance among Indians. The 

Indian Lodge ” holds its monthly meetings at 21, Crom- 
well Road, South Kensington, on the. third Saturday each 
month at 4.30 p.m. The S})eaker on February 20 will be 
Judge Rentoul. 

The Fast and We,st Society migrated from 21, Cromwell 
Road, its usual habitat, to King’s College, Strand, for its 
meeting on January 28, and secured the; .services of Sir 
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7'hc<xlorc Morison as lociurt-r ; the* Principal of the College, 
Dr. Burrews, pia^sirird. anJ among olh(;rs |)r(\sent was 
Ur. Calclicott llie U' ari. Sir 'Theodorf^/s subject was, 
“ 7 'he Social Unrest in India,” and in a survey of the 
factors which are infaiencing India to-day as a result of the 
contac t be.twcu n a’.al \\"<*st, !a* » ni[)Iiasi/</d thc^ gradual 

change in the characteristically Oriental rrspcAt fu' authority 

wh(Uh(*r of (iOve.rnnKMU '.>r ( hiru --beforf' the. cliaracter- 
istically Wa slcaai iiiea th<* duty to one’s own conscahmee. 

The interest taken ie. {.he Indian troops now lighting 
witli British and 0 \'t r^fMS i)i)ininions soldiea's in b ranee 
and blunders brought a. Is.rge aaidimice to tfu: ineeting' of 
liu‘ Indi;).n clion (C' lii- Sotu^ay of Art:-; on January ai, 
when Mr, 11 . J, bdvv( s neavl a pa[)er on Nepal. Me laid 
stress on the aKirai) (‘xisling- Ixawet'U ihalon.^ an<l th<' 
Gnrkha.s, and ex|jress(‘d with rannhalic warmth his ho[)e, 
that the cordial relaoh.ms would c(aninu(s b' v(‘r couragetoiis, 
the Gurkha, he .said, grew more and inm’e fearless as danger 
incr<sised. Sir Louis 1 );ine. in a l)ri(d s[)e(‘ch, stnmgly 
sup{>orled Mr. bdwes's hope tint the friendship betwemi 
tb'itain, India, and Xepa.l would grow, and [pointed out 
tliat the [)resent cordi.d rej aions an‘ largely tine to Lord 
Curzon's insirumcmtaiily. 

'Lhe Central Asian Society Mo(es not liesitate to grapjale 
with political questions, and it was fortunate, in having the 
present situation in China elucidated by a resident in that 
country of more than thirty years, Mr. Duncan H. Mackin- 
tosh. A special point of iiUerest in the addre*ss given b)^ 
Mr. Mackintosh at tiu* Jatuiary meeting of the Society was 
(L'.rmany’s disregard of “A Scra].> of fhiper ” in China in 
1897, Belgium in 1914. When she seized Kiaou 

Chou suddenly, without previous communication with the 
Chinese Ciovernment, as compensation for the murder of 
two missionaries, “ in obedience to the commands of the 
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Emperor of Germany,” she tore up the Treaty of rii’.ntsin, 
of 185S, by which peaceful commerce was to be maiuiained 
with a fair field and no favour for foreign nations, Gennaiv, 
included. The. Mailed Fist policy did not end with tile 
.seizure ; Gmanany demanded sov'^ereign rights lor ninety- 
nine, years ovta* a zone of 50 kilometres roe.nd Kiaoii Chou, 
and required the Chinese Government to ].i ly the costs of 
the occupation, and also grant to (le.rmany pn ferentiri! 
rights for the building of railways anti working of 
mines in the province of Shantung. China prott.'slt'd in 
vain ; the high-Iiantled action nut only infringed th'” 
favonre.d-nation clause, of tlie treaty, but rudely upset tlm 
balance of [lower. A significant re.mark of Herr Heb(;l in 
the Reichstag' soon alter was that the noise about China 
was to cover the naval vote. Mr. Mackinto.sh is very 
hopeful as to the future of China ; he jioinle.d U) her enor- 
mous resources in the industry '>f her people, and to the 
way in which r.ulwa\s have lieliicd the prosperity of tin' 
country. 

The rooms of tin; Royal Asiatic Society are lie.aring the 
unaccustomi tl strains of music ■ Indian music. I'he musician 
is Professor Inayat Khan, who is also a mystic ; hi: is giving 
a series of twelve lectuncs six in February and six in 
March on I’hilosujihy and Eastern Music. He will deal 

with such que.stiofis as the. mystery of sound, the philosophy 

« 

of music, intellect and wisdom, nature's beauty, life, and 
death, miracles, the effect of music upon animals, Thi' 
lectures will have musical illustrations, but on four occasions 
there will be a eoiua rt by his band of Indian musicians. 
Professor Inayat Khan lias recently returned to England 
from Russia, where he was warmly welcomed by the 
musicians of Moscow. He is the grandson of Moula Bux, 
w'ho invented the Hindu Notation system. 


A. A. S. 
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I RANK IIKAND'FA K.N. : A SH(Mx1 SKr/lA'II ()!' illS 
I IKi: ANH ^{'.K\ l( }:s 

I N i > } was i]u‘ r l<lfr san at Rraiuas KiraiuU. 
fi'uli.iri Sttr'.’is''* (:u nar {jAiv* Jacia/' nl tha*. i oiirl, 

Ma«iras), anti Mis. liraiu.U (tlanahirr ni ilin. Kcv. \V. 
IV'l'Son, Rrincipai oi ( 'hi^lunii’iani C()llri.>'c Irtnn to 

iXSp), now ol Kirkolia, ( 'h(*lt(tnliain. lit: was htaai in 
Madras.')!! Octt^lxa* j. 1K71 ; rntci'od. iho navy on January 25. 
1885 ; was ii! iho Ca/Hopi’ in 1S87 ilu'ouid) ilic Inirricana. 
oti‘ Sainc^a, in nonijhuu' wilh ilv: Captains (»f lht‘ Sydney 
and lh(', Cliatiiaj}i \ Sub-l .ioutoiiant in 18(0 ; Lieutenant in 
i8c) 2; qualified as roiqxalo Lieutenant in 1890; and 
served as such till pr(jiiu)led to (..oinniander in »90v 
hie was then for a year in llie Meet Keserve at IRjft.s- 
mouth, and whtm tliat was alxdished was put in chart;'' 
of the newly-fc)rnu:fl d'orpedo IJoat Idotilla at that [dac<% 
with a free hand to ori^anize it <ind put it on its present 
footing. In this lie was so successful that Ixdoit: the end 
of that commission he. was ask(a1 (in 1906) to go over to 
the newly-acquired hort Blockhouse, at the mouth of 
Lortsmouth Harbour, to (organize that establishment as an 
enlargement of the Submarint' 1 L-pot, till then s(.>l(dy 
consisting of an old cruiser. II.M.S. iMcrcuiy, anchored up 
Haslar Cn‘ck. Having seem the fort put into proper 
repair and well laid out for its work, hf‘ was put in charge 
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of the training of officers, as Captain of the sea-;a;oinq 
ship Bonavcnture, which work was carried with roj 
spiciious succi'ss. The Submarine braiu:h qrtnv raj^idis 
auxiliary depots being started in otht^r ports, and it bca^air^. 
necessary to api)oint an Assistant Inspecting Captain, whi^ . 
post (aiptain Hrandt was the first to fill under Ca[a.nt; 
S. S. Hall, and betweiai them they thoroughly over 
hauled and (jrganized the, gn^atly increasing mass of office 
work involv(‘d. He became Cainain in locx). and, on 
Commodon* Rog(‘r Keyes btang appointed Inspecting 
Captain, n*turned (nice more to sea-going work and the 
training of oflicc'rs, fu st in tin* Bojiaveutuj c, and tlum in the 
Maidstone, in which work lu‘ was eaigagtal to the* caid of his 
time in the Sul)marin(‘. scurvies* (August ]i, 1^)15) in, al! 
about Severn and a Inilf years. It would ha\ c' hetui Cl matl(*r 
ot great pridr* to him now (Inal he surx lvetl) to know how 
\v(*ll those officers have, accjuittctd iheinselves in tlie [.aatsent 
war, amongst them (.'ommaiKiers falbot, Horton, and 
Hcjlbrcxjk (all of whom wt^vc. trainral hy him at one* time 
or another), and ilial the first na'/al V.C. in this war iias 
been gained by orut ot tlnan (Commander Holbrcxjk). 

lie W'as also a keen adminu' of the "East and its peoples 
lor wdiom he* had a great affection, and much of his le^isurc 
was sj^ent in the' study of Hindustani, which he had learnt 
wdiile on a tcnir years’ commission as 'rorpe*d(j Lieutenant 
in the East Indie*s from i8e)6 to 1900. Just before being 
appe^inted to the Adonn/oift/ihv. had actually applied for the* 
guardshi[) in the Persian ( riill, hoping in that way to ce:)me 
into contact w ith the East once more. 

It was surely the irony of a cruel fate which sent him 
into a ship he never would have! cheasen a ship which, 
according to 77 / e' Navy, “deserved to be calU!d a Hiiiclad ’ 
rather than an armoiirejd cruiser”* and to the only part of 
the world in which he had no particular interest. 

He was on halt-pay, at his own request, till E^ebruary 24^ 
ie)i4, when he convoyed two submarines for the Australian 

* I'or u full description of the ship see The Navy for January^ p. 8. 
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Navy as far as Colombo, aiui, roturning on May 21, joined 
H.M.S. Mournrjth when the (loot was mobilized on 
the 1st of August las:.. 

Me married (S<g->leinbo.r 20, 1900) Jieryl, only surviving 
dnughtor of J. H. Ponnii/gtoiu Madras Civil Services and 
Mrs. Pe.nningtoti > Drury), and l(‘a\’es one son and tb.na^ 
daughters. 

[n Ca[)tain JbMij-lt ifa- i\ivy has lost a most promising 
nfiicer in the vvvy priini al oio/. who, in the judgment 

o! all who knee.- him. was ccrtaiTi t(' distinguish iiimself 
whenev(*r h(‘ had i\\t' < li;\n('(*, or due, as he did, I'lgliting to 
ilje biller end. lb had, [iorhaps. setm more* subrnariru* 
service' tlian anveaa* rise in ifie iia\'\a and, as oik* o(' the 
boatswains (d r.h» ' d said to thr* writer sonu‘ 

years ago, “ ll ilaaa‘ > a.igone in ilu: navy who knows about 
subin.u ines. < :ip'u Ih-andt.’’ d'his wsa'-: when I'K* was stil! 
a C'onimander. 

I le took th(.' ver\ a‘‘oate-,t iutere.si in every br.incii of his 
{mofession, was assidia-us and inventiva' in his work, and 
extrar>rdiiiarib poj/uiar willi his snbordiinaiess wda.) would 
have toll(.)Wt'd luin any u lieia;. " It is tin* sedulous devotifU’:; 
to dut)' in the rnosSL unl.orourabl(.: circumstances that is tlic 
true ‘ Nelson touch,’ " L.)urmg the comparatix'ely short 
period when hie wcci (uu hall-pay, and was enjoying some 
well-earned rest after Lw<.‘nty-i*ight )'e.ars ol praclii alh con- 
tinuous service, lie did a little writing for this AVu/cas and 
his article, “ I'Ik* Maritime (..Communications and D<*((MK:e 
ol India,” in the is.au.e. ol h'ebruary hist, attracted a good 
deal of attemtion. Indeed, much of it is such a curiously 
correct forecast of tha* pr(;gr- ss of the piucseut war in the 
North Sea that it inaN' be worth while: to rejjriut some 
extracts from it : 

“ On tile broade.st lines, as iar as can be ionsseiai, the 
greatest concentration of naval fores s in the world would 
be in the North Sea in case of hostilities between the 
British Empire* and an\ European Peiwers having theu’r 
seaboard cast and north of Dover, and in these! circum- 
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stances llvt forces of all belliiL^^erents would bo fully occuplr.'; 
in looking; after each other, Und but little could be spires! 
from any main body for subsidiary work, such as tradr 
d(^struction and interruption. It is just possible tlnit 
small detachment might get round the North of Englamd 
and disturb the western ports and trader njutes, but such a 
raiding forcai would within a very lew hours (Uther Iiav(i to 
nght or naire. Similarly^ isolated vessels breaking llirough 
the Straits of l_)ov(.*r might for a very limiteal time play 
havoc at th(! western entrance, to the English ( haiincE 
"rim(‘ly warning and goiul organi/ation, such as causing all 
\'essels bound for hhigiand from the* East to call at (obraltar 
for the late.st news, should minimize risks from stick stray 
maraiidtu*s as might tt*rnj)orarily (establish themselves on 
lla^ last stages of th(‘ voyage to hnigland. 

‘M luring a state.! (;f h.iiropean tension, eaiother great 
cfuUre of concentration of nav^al fon'^!s would [>rohably' i.)e 
in th(! wesle.rii basin of the .iVb^diterran^sm, and, as s(!veral 
Powers have possessions on the North African coast, in all 
firobability theia^ W'Ould b(‘ detachments of light craft for 
subsidiary [)urj.)OS(\s at various places fia)m Alcsxandria. 
>vt^stward ; thesi! Y(:ssels, togetlier willi others which could 
bt‘ detached fia.iiu main Ilca*ts hor trade: harassing, without 
getting unduly out ul loiadi wit!) thear main bodiers and 
bases, wcnild make the navigation of the iMediten anean 
extremely hazardous to tlu‘ merchant shi[)s of all bed- 
ligereiits. d'he confined nature of * llie l\b^.diu*rranean 
makes it impossible! to dive:rt the; normal trade! routes to 
any great extiuU : this, combinc'd with the fact that any 
deUicliment from home', waters would be bandy adeejuate 
f'>r its work, mak<‘s it very much a matte:r lor consideration 
whethcT the! Medilerranes'in route to and from the East 
should not be abandoned jn favour ot the* Cape routee 
until some decisive: victory else.where should permit of a 
eietachment being sent out sufficiently powerful to make: 
raiding toej hazardous to be wairth the risks entailed. 

The total naval force of the British Ivmpire east of 
Suez is ill excess of the total of any European Power or 
combination of l^owers. Idle units of the British force- 
liowever, are much scattered, and unless arrangements are: 
very complete lor marking dowm isolated craft, and con- 
centrating rapidly against organized fleets, tlie chances ot 
serious damage to trade, and perhaps disaster to some 
incomplete squadrein, arc consiclerable, can, howajver, 

reasonably conclude that British naval strategy in the Far 
Pkast provides for contingencies such as the above, and that 
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sL/‘)tab\e \\xx\\x\y^:\A as yolwis U)V cf)uc<:ulra- 

tion undw l\\e. \’AT'^\\'\\f eoiadmons. v^hlch mAy Arise. 

"\a coAc\ns\oA, \l TV\Ay W, broArWy slaved at present, 
taking ordinary probalnlities into accovnil, the trade routes 
l)(‘tw(:en th(^ British [sics rind the Fast via the Qipc are 
fairly safe; hut to give i4r(‘:it(a‘ confidence to the mass of 
pt^ople who hav(‘ not studi(‘d this Tuatten', and to pr(‘vcnt 
initial panic, it would he dosirahlr io ahK^ to spare more 
vessels fron\ purely coast wtak." fa^iuary, ipe|. 

‘‘As a good sort oi a\a‘rag(! ws rkm;..; tht‘()ry, a ratio of 
about tc*n to six sliould insur(^ \ ictory, ii it dot_‘s not ncstrain 
an eager toe from taking acii«»n at all. I)\' this it is not 
meant that a man with a grai^f) oi a situ;ition would lu-a'- 
tate, evaai with no margin, shoiial tine country nc(*d it. As 
the aged Lord 11 owe said l)t'|()ri‘ t!u‘ battle of the hdrst of 
june, ‘ FbuglrUid is lUdw iiiucli m need oj .a victory/ and lu^ 
got it ; l)ut it was of httie n al x alu'' k»e\'otH.l r(‘sl( ►rirv.; con- 
.fidcmcc^ for Ik' was unable to l(/Ilow u i!j> owing to lack of 
a margin altc'r ;u:iion. llistor\' is iul! vi cxangiles cjf 
other ».l('spei'aLe vi('torie',, bait as .i nne their r(*sults on 
the general lun ol aHaira W'sa- .epiKdi. It is th(‘ crushing 
victory, followed by tlu^ rekmlkss [nirsiiit, which alone ca.n 
a.ssure that pe.acs.* tlu^ atlainnKuit oi which is th<‘ ultimate^ 
aim (d war. b'/(Ast/r co/inuud wile I his e/aller is I he 
(jncstioii cos to flic cxtoi! to lohich the (Oanlry should allow 
flu ioVi oj its pockcl to forc^ tho ris/c of jaihox on to its 
silent sorvauis ; the count ry hnoios tins risk soill he dutF 
Jully run, hut does it wish for a repetition of the fate of 
l>yny\ 'with its pitiful endiny on the t]uai tevnieck of Ihe 
" Monarquef ? Is tlie story of dOrrington, who was unable 
to do more, than comm.md 'a fleet in l)eing’ while* the 
French [)araded the Channel, a pleasant prospect to con- 
template d'orringtoii was iried, and was lucky to escape 
with his life ; but the verdict of history is that the 
(iovcrnnicnt, and not f'orrinpjon, should have been in 
jeopardy, 

“As far as the ordinary layman can find out, by a 
careful study of good books of refenmee, the rati(-) of the 
Entente naval forces to those of the Alliance is about ten 
to six, except in the case of armoun*d cruisers, where it is 
about ten to four, and destroyea's, where it is about t(‘n lu 
eight. Practically similar ratitjs hold go(al for the most 
powerful naval members of the res[yective groups. Of the 
Entente naval forces, I/ngland sup]jlie,s well over half, and 
this seems but reasonable, as the military assistance sh(^ 


The italics did not appear in Ihc original article. 
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can render is not very great. It therefore appears as ii ilu 
present situation were satisfactory, more especially wlv:- 
the great preponderance of the English repair cratt arui 
auxiliaries, together with the advantages of vokuUar', 
enlistment of the personnel, are taken into account. '!'!; ■ 
rate of growth of the Alliance forces, however, has iat< i , 
been, and seems likely to be, more rapid than tho.se. rh j!; . 
1 ‘aitente." - I'cbruojy, 1914. 


“ Our hearts are lull, bui witli pride, uol eTi«d : they have 'jonc with 
hravu ;snd true 

'i'o the warrior^’ ‘^real Wtli dlLi In tiic faith that w.* share with you, ' 
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Oin^'ICI AL \()T11M( A riONS 

[ liK Kitii.'’ Iins ?.;nici(>usly to ;i[)provc: ifut ap- 

pointinr^nt of Sir Sp('nc<‘r 1 lanourt laitlor, k.( .s.l, ( .ij.., 
i',* he I j{^vonior of iWinna in succc.ssior) to Sir 
IKirvoy AoJarastai, who wiii shortly riairo on llut ox[jiratif)ji 
of his term of olTicrs 

'rh(‘ Scicrctary ot Si;uo, lor India has niado lh(' lollowint; 
i\vr> appchnlnuaUs to th(‘ Indian luhicational vScrvnha.^ : 

j\Ir. Patiah'k [)acn)t ()ninlan, is a. (! Dublin), to Ix! Principal 
oi the (.lovcriinnan. Iliid' St hool, AkNab, Ihjnna. 

zMr. L](‘\vclyn fjordon Idwcip l.a. (().\on), s. a. (Wales), 
to he Prolossor ol Matlnanatics al th(‘ ( A)Vornnienl College, 
Rangoon. 

H( t has also api^ointed Mr. William l‘'yh; to the post oC 
In.structor in Manual I'rainin” lor the Madras I’lassidoncy. 

PkI'.'.s CoM.MUMva'l. 

With ruleia ncc; to the stalenu.'iit published in th(' (lennan 
War News on January 23, a.s coming troni Con.slantinople, 
in the following terms; ’‘On the. 21st instant an ICnglish 
force, under cover of three gunboats, Kwk the cjitensive 
against our troops near Korna, but they were driven back 
with heavy loss. Our losst.-s arc without importance,'’ the 
facts of this engagement, wliich took place on the 20th, were 
reported by General Barrett as hallows : 

"January 20. — Reconnais.sance was made to-day at 
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6 ri.m. from Mezera, ia co-operation with Navy, to asceiLtii; 
strenirth and disposition of the enemy’s force near M- . 
and Kuna. 

“Our force found his outposts oti the sand-hills d;, 
south of the Ratta canal, about seven miles to the nririh ^ 
Me/era, and droves them across the canal and advaiK eu er- 
the marshes within six hundred yards of it. 

“ Seveaa* loss was inflicted on t}u‘ enemy. VVe d 

his dhows and canijjs, and he was driven back In disordia . 

‘Mlis stnm^th was estimated at a[)out thousand 

togeth(!r with six ljuus. 

“ Casualties on <»ur siile w(n'(^ ab(nit. lilt\\ and our with 
drawal to Me/cnxi (am(> was not nadested.” 

'The version oiven 1«)' tlu*. d'urks of ifiis rc^t^emnaissance 
is not unlike th(‘ (dennan account ol tla* r('(:(*rit n;i\ad aclic-r. 
in the North Sea. 

d he S(.H:relar\ o! Stile l<)r India, eommunii.atc’s the 
following : 

“As an instince of the friendly aititud«e shown !)y tia^ 
Aral) rulia's at llu' head of the Ikacsian (uilf. in connec:tion 
with (Hir op(a‘;.itions aLCiin>a the 'Turks in that rea^ion, it 
may bi^ mentiomal that th<‘ powtn'ful Sheikli ol Ixoweit 
has made: a coiilribulion of Rs. 50,000 to the Rod Cross 
A mbulance Society. ” 

'The. Se cia.tar) of Stile for India has made, the* t.)llowing 
a[)i)ointm(aUs t(» the Indian Rducatioiial Serxace : — 

Mr. John Rupert T'irlh, \i.a. (Leeds), to bi^ Master of 
the d'raining' Class, Sanawar, Lah(.)r(.*. 

Mr. Alexander Allan Simpson, m.a. (Aberdeen), to b(‘ 
Ins[)ector of Schools in the United Jh'ovinces; and 

Mr. Alexander ('ampbell, m,a. (Edinburgh), to be Pro- 
fessor of Itnglish at the Government C(.)llej;(s Rangoon. 

Mr. John Garnet Millar, rcA. (Gx<ai). has been appointed 
to the Chiefs' C(dleges liranch of the Indian Educational 
Service, as Assistant Master (Temporary) at the Mayo 
College, Ajmer. 
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The Secretary of Slate for India has nxeived infor- 
mation from the V'^iceroy of the following- further contri- 
butions made in India in connection with the war ; 

II is Highness the Maharaja of Datia, on Hdialf of 
himself and the nobles and people of his State, has 
arranged to give an annual contribution of Rs 25,000, 
Rs. 6,(100 being from His Higlmess’s privy jairse, towards 
th(' expenses ol lh(‘ war wlnlc. a lasts. 

1 bo IMavval) o: Pat. nidi h.as made ,1 conti iliution of 
Rs. 15,00(2, and Il/s Ilighnos.s tin i\:i|.ili ol .Saii.ina h.o, 
contributed Rs. 20,000, and His Highness tiie senior Rajah 
(.’I H(.‘\va.s R.-i. I5.(2c\;). t(avai(.!s tlic (.'xpeuscs ol .tin,' wxtr. 

1 1 is lligim-'cs. !;;e M.iliar.ij ih oi Rew.i has giver 
R.-.. 5,00c) tor ihL; j )i i!'ci'..eie oi vase Imh for tlir liHliar. 

iropijjs, 

M Ih' (..hirls c)t I )h.u', iKirvv.ini, A!i hih.I (IhIhih 

i.i'L* I )iirch;isint; 'HH-I riHiiiUHinin,.; ior in i'.li.ir()[Kj a nnil oi 
NIX irirdor anibi.il.inrAi.s ii'i charax*. Uivna (.)f r>:ir\\;ini. 

llis I l.ip;hnf‘s.-, lli-* Ko.jii ol jhind is I'iv’iii:;- Iwo niotor-cars 
<•1 iht' valiH' (jI Ivs. }(H* i!h- IrHiiaii 

in ['aironc , 

Thn I'halvur i/achinan Sin^ii of ilio J5.L:_^suii J )islrit_:i:, 
has i 4 avt. n Rs. [,uOo, aiul a lurihai* conlribntif a; 
(•t K.s. 100 a month !nr twnlvx: innnirss, towaixls ihi' ax 
[icnse^i of war. 
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SIR HARRY PRKNI)HR(;AST— AN 
APPRECIATION • 

'i'rtK recently puljlishcd Mcnioii of (iencra; Sir ffarry Prcndc-rgasi, 
v.c., .1:., should he read ]»y eveiyonr i-riericsted in India and hei 

history, ll has hcen written by an<)llK'r Ko)a] hn.^inecr who passed ali 
his scrviri' in ihe Madras Presi<ienry. ( 'olonej Vihart, and he contends, 
not without reason, that his tViond was an almost pi^rfect re^llization 
\v'ordsworlh’s ‘‘ Happy W'anioi.' ('ertainly !p/ lias delineated a very tVnfi 
* hararler and a s()Icndid soldier. 

Sir Harry’s early services were so brilliant and bronze, ht him such ipiick 
promotion tliat lu; became a Lieulenant-Heneral wlien he was only fifty-two, 
and tile Secjctary oi StaUt diaddni that liurm.t, nijcjc he then eonunnnded. 
must lemain uiidcT a Major ( leneral. 'I’his was most unfortunate bfjth fa 
himself" and for the ('(juntiy. He was just I’le man for iJurma, and [»rob 
ably knew more (;f Hjijier lUirnui than anyone else. He had explored t!i> 
wliole frontier when in command of the [)ivision. As Mr. Jones” Ite hact 
been .sliown over the Ihirmesc forts near Minhla. And after the ca{)ture oi 
Mandalay, on his ow'ii responsiliilily, he had ^one up tlie Irrawaddy as hir 
as bhanio, eollectini; niiich valuahle insinuation u tiie riverside towns and 
villai;es. We may wm*ll believe that under iiis energetic guidance ihe 
pacification of the country wamid liave been more rapidly achieved, h 
was unfortunate for himself als'>, bet'aiise It precluded, or ivas made an 
excuse lor shutting him out fiom, further high military command for which 
he had jiroved himself to be eminently fitted. 

ll seems worth while to give here a lirief sketch of his r:arecr. 

Aniving in India in ( li'toher, 1056, when lie was just twenty-twai, he 
was posted to the Madras Sappers and Miners, a regiment wdth which he 
subsequently identified himself, and which is admitted to be an admirable 
corps, even by those wdio think that the ordinary Madras Sepoy has lost 
his old fighting po'^ er. W'ithin six months of liis first landing he joined 
Outrarn’s force in Persia, w'here he and the P. Company of Sappers did 
some excellent work. On the outbreak of the Mutiny in May, 1857, they 

■■ Tlie Lite uf (leneral Sir Harry N. I). Prciulcrga.^t, k.k., v.c., b. (the Happy 
Wariioi)/' by (.'oloncl Hcniy H. X'iharl, r.f. L -niksn ['vHeigh Nash. 1914. 
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volunteered for service against the rebels, and joined the Deccan Field 
Vorce early in July. The story of their exploits during Sir Hugh Rose's 
advance on Jhansi is told very vividly, and for the most part in Prender- 
gast’s own words ; for it may be assumed that when Colonel Vibart uses 
marks of quotation without any indication of the source, he is citing from 
his friend’s own diaries or notes. 

At Jhansi our ‘‘ Happy Warrior” was very severely wounded in a daring 
charge on a battery. Apparently lie was quite alone at the time, as the 
Ceneral had reined in with the Staff and Cavalry. A picture showing him 
rising for the jump will be found at p. 90, and his own 'description of the 
action is worth quoting : 

I chose a spot where it was possible to jump the ridge and went at it ; 
in riding up to it only the heads of men and puffs of smoke could be seen. 
There was infantry in front, infantry to the right, the battery in front, and 
bullets pouring down like hail, so that I was inclined to pul rny head down 
to prevent their hurting my face. As I came down from the jump I found 
native artillerymen on my right and the Cwalior contingent on my left ; 
several cut at me, but my horse and I kept our heads and went off, but it 
was weird work going forward with our wounds open.” 

I<\ir this exploit he rett ived the Vi< toria hut he was invalided 

home on account of his wounds and never reroverttd the full use of his left 
arm. At cricket he had to wear a special pad fur its protection. In his 
official despatch Sir Hugh Rose wrote that he “on various occasions 
under my eye has distinguished himself by his merit and gallantry, as 
devoted as they were unostentatious.” 

Prendergast took every o})portunily of volunteering for active service. In 
1867-8 he accompanied Cord NCipiers expedition to Abyssinia to rescue 
the prisoners held in durance by King 'riieodore. Chapter v. gives an 
interesting account of this, but it is enough to say here that he was Field 
Kngineer and in command of three companies of In's beloved Sappers, and 
that for this campaign he w'as given a Brevet Lieutenant Colonelcy. He 
had then only fourteen years’ service. 

During the next ten years he w'as in command of the Madras Sappers, 
and did much to raise them to that pitch of excellence which has led to 
their employment in every emergency.* In 1878 he took four companies 
to Malta and Cyprus, when Indian troops were first employed in Europe. 
There was no fighting, as the desired object was otherwise obtained, but 
the move was of use in showing what large military resources we possessed 
in India if occasion should arise, as it has now arisen. Much useful and 
arduous work was done in Cyprus in surveying and pier-building. At one 
time the Sappers were working twenty hours out of the twenty-four. He 
was on very friendly terms with H.R.H. the Duke of Edinburgh, who, he 
says, “acquitted himself admirably,” and “was one of the hardest workers 
in the camp.” 

From 1880 Sir Harry 'commanded a brigade, first on the West Coast and 
then at Bellary. In 1883 assumed command of the Burma Division, 
and a year later was transferred to Secunderabad. In all these commands 
he did splendid work in training the troops and fitting them for real work 
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in the field. Although untiring himself, he was always considerate of his 
men. At Bellary a Colonel, who had come there with a reputation for 
slackness, specially thanked him, saying: ‘‘No one else ever tried to teach 
me before.” 

In 1 885 came the culminating point of his military career — the conquest 
of Upper Burma. It is impossible here to follow this in any detail. It is 
enough to say that under his able generalship, and owing to his careful 
preparations and the rapidity of his movements, Mandalay was occupied 
and a British administration established in little over a fortnight from the 
date on which he advanced from Rangoon. Well might the Viceroy 
telegraph his appreciation “ of the military skill, the prudence and Ihr 
humanity which had enabled (him) to attain such important results at such 
little cost of life and without engendering ill-feeling between ourselves an<J 
the people of Upper Burma.'’ 

xMter such an encomium from so judicious an authority as Lord Dufferin, 
one might have thought that there would be no cavilling • but it was not 
long before attacks came, and there is reason to apprehend that they were 
in some measure due to Bengal jealousy and the inordinate iniluencc: of The 
'Fimes. The local correspondent o\ "J/w Timc^ had a personal interest ir^ 
the War, and he certainly presumed, on liis connedion with that great paper. 
Uolonel Vilrarl shows very ('learly that mu* Mairpy Warrior” luad amele 
ground for ordering liirn back to Rangoon. It is notorious that the same 
gentleman later on took pains to hamper the ha al administration. Tlu' 
reversal of the Generars order, without luaring what he had to say, do',/. 
not redound to the credit of the Home Government of the day. 

d’hal, however, was a small matter (ompared with the charge that tlv. 
General neglected his duty by omitlii.g to disarm d'hcebaw’s troops. As 
a matter of fact he did take this ijrecaiition whenever it was practicable 
consistently with the main slratecical object. As to the extraordinary 
treatment which he received fixmi the t^)uarterinastcr-Generars department 
in connection with the ofliciai history of the ICxpedition, perhaps the les.s 
said the better, although, as hinted aboveg it seems likely that some iin^ 
worthy jealousy was at the bottom of this, and may not have been without 
its effect on his exclusion from further military command. For the con 
quest of Upper Burma he was made a K.(hB., but his Brigadiers received 
the same honour. It was not till the Coronation of King Edward, sixteen 
years later, that he became G.('. B. 

On the other hand, both Viceroys and Madras Governors showed their 
sense of his merits by going out of their way to find him honourable 
political employment at 'rravancore, Bangalore, Hyderabad and Quetta. 
In all these Residencies he accpiiited himself well, but they were rather ot 
the nature of consolation prizes. Hi.s own desire and his peculiar aptitude 
were for military command. 

The Memoir is enriched by several good photographs of our “ Happy 
Warrior,” including one in a small group of cricketers which has been 
curiously misplaced at p. no. Obviously’ it should have been inserted 
at p. 187. 
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In dealing with his life in England after his retirement in 1892, Colonel 
Vibart is far too profuse, but perhaps a few words will not be out of place 
here. It was a full and strenuous life, as might have been expected. He 
was a frequent contributor to the Asiatic Quarterly ; he was a Director of 
the Madras Railway ; he gave some useful lectures on military subjects ; 
and he was Chairman or an active member of many committees in the 
neighbourhood of Richmond, where he resided. Notably he was a strong 
supporter of the Boy Scouts, of Ivord Meath's Duly and Discipline Move- 
ment, and above all of that National Training which Lord Roberts in his 
lifetime unfortunately failed to introduce, but which there is now some 
hope may soon be adopted. 

It was at an Addisconibe dinner soon after Prendergast's death that his 
character was well summed ut> by an old friend and comrade. He said he 
would not speak of liim so uuicli as an heroic and successful soldier, but 
“as the tried and warm liearlcd friend, the genial companion, the keen 
sportsman, the man came up sfniiiny^ alter hard knocks, the man who 
tiever said an ill word of anyone, the cleainhearted gentleman.’’ In that 
estimate all who had the honour ol knowing him will concur. 

Pmiue [\ lluTcniNS. 
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OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 

1. The Provincial Geographies of India — “The Madras Pkesi- 

DENCY.” By Edgar Thurston, c.i.e. Cambridge University Press. 

This delightful book, the first of the series, which very appropriately, as 
the Editor says, deals with the senior (if not in many ways also the 
premier) Presidency, so admirably got up in every respect and a model 
of what such a book ought to be is still to a Tinnevelly man most dis- 
appointing. Every real Tinnevdlian is convinced that his district is at 
least primus inter pares^ if not of all the districts the most distinguished, 
and yet there is nothing in this volume to show that it has any claim to 
special consideration except for the manufacture of grass-mats (which, hy 
the way, are not made “at Tinnevelly,*’ as stated, but at I’atlamadci, teri 
miles away), which are no doubt tlu^ most beautiful grass-mats ever made, 
and the existence of the River Tambraparni and the town of 'ruticorin. 
From the list of works laid under contribution it would almost appear 
that Mr. Thurston had iiever seen Bishop Caldwell’s “ History of Tinnc- 
velly,” a work which alone distinguishes I’innevelly from every other 
district. If he had seen that book he would have known that there is no 
more beautiful country than the hills which divide it from Travancore, 
and no more picturesque or, for its size, more valuable river than the 
'rambraparni, which, though irrigating only about 100,000 acres, brings in 
a revenue of more than ten lakhs of rupees, (piite double the average of 
the irrigated land of Madras generally, and approximating to that of 
Egypt. Even when describing Papanasam and its wonderful falls Mr. 
Thurston makes mention only of the feeding *of the sacred fish; there 
is nothing to show that the whole neigh.bourhood has been raised to ai: 
extraordinary pitch of j)r(;speiity by the erection of the first spinning-mil! 
in India driven by wat<.:r [lowor, nothing about the exceptional character 
of Tinnevelly cotton ; and though 'rinnevclly jaggery is just mentioned on 
p. 220, there is scarcely a word about the millions of palmyras in the 
southern forests. - j. P. ^ 

2 . Young EARNK.sr, By Gilbert Caiman. J^ondon: Martin Seeker, 6s. 

“Love is the release of the spirit or it is not love?’’ 

“ And if others are to be unhappy ” 

“That is tiieir affair.” 

The italics are ours, because it seems to us that in the unsufficiency of 
that pronoun to the personal situation of love’s decay lies the rub of Mr. 
Cannan’s thinking. Is it, in reality, only “ their affair ” — only the affair of 
those from whom we break, and not at all the affair of us who do the 
breaking ? Does not some portion of the unhappiness touch the released 
spirit ? The break achieved, the break which it may be best to achieve 
when love declares itself a bond rather than a liberation, do we step for- 
ward with undiminished zest to our next romantic adventure? Surely, to 
quote Rene Fourmy’s words — words which seem to contradict our impres- 
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sion of his superficiality, ‘‘ One is not born of a woman for nothing ; some- 
thing binds.” And that something is for most of us, however acquainted 
we are with the truth of much of that which Mr. Can nan preaches con- 
cerning the folly, the impossibility, of playing the centurion to our affec- 
tions, the human heart, with its infinite capacity for feeling, its most tragical 
habit of remembering — that, in fact, which is implicit in the old adage about 
experience making us sadder, though wiser, men. Granted that we could 
forget, that our experience could find full expression in “ That is their 
affair,” there is, of course, no reason on earth except the conventions, which 
men have not yet become reasonable enough to abolish, why we should be 
limited in our adventures, why we should not have the will to say when 
one vision has faded, “ So much for that, l inishcd. Til start again to- 
morrow.” 

'To df) Mr. (!!annan justice, he does not altogether shirk this problem 
concerning the intrusion of :ihe past into the present. Only he treats it 
incidentally and vicariously, as it threatened the confidence, not apparently 
of Rene Tourniy, but of (Jathlcen IJentley, the object of Young Earnest's 
third and last adventure. 

“ For many weeks it was a pain to her to sec. Rene, for she could not 
but remember the pain and destruction he had brought into other lives.” 
Inhere was the thought of Ann’s child. “ I low could he have let that go ? 
How could he thrust that back into the past ? How could his feeling for 
herself have broken clear of that } Had he fell nothing at all ?” 

She never asked him these questions. She came to see that in trying 
to set her face against what cannot be altered she was but half escaped 

from the conventions of a w<irld ‘‘ that takes its greatest pride in its waste 
of opportunity.” 

And since, for her, escape was no more than an overcoming of thought, 
wc can understand, and he glad of, lier surrender. With Rene it is dif- 
ferent. We rather incline to ITofessor Smallman’s verdict of him : “ 'The 
temperament of a clerk ... no passion.” 

3 . vSVARNALATA SCENES FROM lllNI.>t; JjFE JN RkN(JAL. By T. N. 

Ganguli. Translated by Hakshinacharan Roy. (London: Macmillan 
a7id Co.) 

The inner life of a Hindu, their domestic relations, their thoughts and 
feelings and daily lives, must of necessity be a scaled book to the European, 
for apart from the difference of languages, the difficulties presented by the 
social customs are so great as to prove at limes almost impossible barriers. 
A book of this description is of great value in helping to present such a life 
to the eyes of a foreign public. Perhaps if read in tlic original, and criti- 
cizing it from a purely literary standard, one might regret that the author 
has not confined himself to merely descrii)tive scenes, but has thought it 
necessary to weave then) into a thin plot, for in so doing he has been led 
away by the penny novelette and cinematograph, and in his desire to see 
vice overthrown and virtue triumphant, has lost sight of the actualities of 
life and made his characters mere puppets, dancing artificially while he 
pulls the strings of melodramatic happenings. 
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As a description of village life — as a picture of the different types found 
in Bengal — this book is admirable. Although Mr. Ganguli has not hesitated 
to present the evil side of the social system prevailing, he has also shown 
strongly how the most beautiful love and devotion and self-secrifice arc- 
found side by side with them. The interest of the book lies in the pictures 
it gives of Bengali homes, their lives, manners, and customs ; and the trans- 
lation of words and phrases almost literally,, although sounding curious in 
English, in reality preserves the atmosphere and adds to the charm. 

4. Hero-Tales*and Legend.^ of the Seriu.vns. By Woislar M. Petro 

vitch. Illustrated by William Sewell and Gilbert James. {^Geor^^e G 

Harrap and Co.) los. 6d. net. 

At the present moment of the world's history one of the most important 
parts that have been played is by Serbia. At one particular moment the 
eyes of the whole world were turned anxiously towards that country, for 
events had happened which might give blaze to a world conflagration. 
The fire has burst with such violence that the first brand that was thrown 
is almost forgotten. Serbia, however, does not rely on this moment of the 
world's history for attention, she is a nation which has long been famous 
above all for tales and ballads, li gends and stories, strong and tender, 
passionate and beautiful legends which have comedown from mouth to 
mouth through generations, ballads which have been composed and sung 
by the workers in the field, the women at the cradle, the children in the 
playground - legends that have express(jd all the passionate nationalism, 
all the love of beauty, the desire for independence that the .Serbians have 
felt, even through centuries of vicissitudes. It is a well-worn saying that 
folk tales and ballads are r})ore characteristic of a nation, give a surer index 
to its sou), its history, than anything else. 'The descent of the Serbians 
from the great Aryan family is to be f)roved by the similarity of many of 
the folk-tales; in fad, one of the oldest legends, “ d'he Saints Divide the 
Treasures,” makes a direct reference to the people leaving India. This 
book has been compiled and translated with great care, and in the preface 
by the former Serbian Minister, M. Chedo Miyatovich, he says that now 
more than ever the Serbian.s wish^lhc English people to understand them 
better, and no better understanding of the psychology and character of the 
people could be arrived at than by a study of the book. 

The illustrations that accompany the tales are most charming in them- 
selves, and the colouring is beautifully reproduced. The book is very 
tastefully got up, and would make a welcome addition to any library, and 
be a source of delight to both children and grown-up people. 

5. The Demi-Gods. By James Stepliens. {Macmillan.) 

I am sure that the last thing for which Mr. Stephens put “The Demi- 
Gods ” into the hands of his readers was that they should speculate about 
it. Speculation — personified or unpersonified — is not one of his demi- 
gods, and he would probably send it to hell along with the querulous 
Brien O’Brien. He allows us only to wonder and be astonished, and then, 
at the end of our amazement, to go to sleep, deeply and peacefully, as 
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Patsy and Mary MacCann did alongside the angels within an hour 
of their meeting. For those who like wandering, who like, for its own 
sake, the inconsequential and the surprising, there is much ])lcasure in this 
book. There is the charm for English readers always pertaining to the 
Irish language, and the terse, graphic idiom of those who speak only from 
personal and unsophisticated experience — an idiom which is matched so 
completely by the economy and sensitiveness of the dialogue’s setting. 
I'here is the charm of unusual incident, and of that unusual incident’s 
liappening in a perfectly usual way. There is, too, the handling of lliose 
incidents by a poet. But for those who are not content merely to wonder, 
who want something more in a story than surprise and colour and lyrical 
phrases, there is often exasperation. Mi. Stephens does not satisfy these. 
What satisfaction he attempts is difficult to grasp, and is, moreover, curi- 
ously didactic and suLstanbuI, out ot all pro[)ottion to its symbolism. Art’s 
story needs a key — as it is, it is a veritable nightmare. 

()- The Man of (the (.'orning .Man). By (‘layton Scdwick 

Cooper, M.A. (London* if.hiJtr ard 

'L'he author describes himselr .as “ sinqily an American, who, because of 
former fascinating studies ar*<i navels in Oriental lands, was influenced to 
spend some time in Egypt fnr the express purpose of studying present-day 
tendencies, and incidentally >. tiding out, if [lossible, what such heavily 
freighted terms as 'capitulations, ' Tel el-Ke*bir,’ and ‘ Amenhotep lll.,^ 
w.re all about.” Behind this facade of clianning irresponsibility Mr. 
Oooper reveals a certain [)ovv< r of close obsejv.ition and disinterested 
judgment, in the first cha[>lci the author a.-;ks the plain ([iiestion, “ What 
ts h^gypt.^” and informs us thait 111 the first pl,\< (* it is the Nile, and secondly 
tlie Land of Problem. Tt is tlie most liastcrn of the I^ast. The third 
chapter is devoted to T.ord ICilclicner, vvhoin he styles “ Egypths new 
Pharaoh.” And he bc*gins oy quoting Lord Miiner: “ 'Pile usual liinglish 
way to cure a bad situation to seize ufion the first strong man wlio can 
he found, and give him full pnc./ci to do what he [ileases.” And, indeed, 
lie liold.s that some such man was needed to cure h'^gypt from polilic.al 
ophthalmia. Very illiiminaliiig !•> hij descri[)tion of the dilficuliies that 
had to be encountered in I'^gypt during the 'rurco-Italian War, and the 
masterful way in whicii the liriti^h Agent overcame them, 'flic major 
portion of the book is devoted to a study of “Young ]Cgy[>l.” lie gives 
an admirable sketch of the way opposition to l)«:iter education had to be 
checkmated before any headway could he made against the amazing 
illiteracy that reigned in Egypt. Especially it would seem was that the 
case when it was proposed to educate also the girls. He states that the 
El Azhar University has given Cairo the [>rimacy over Constantinople, 
since it is in Cairo only that Koranic education can be most effectively 
obtained in Arabic, the* only language respected by the orthodox Mussul- 
man. Similarly, he considers it a more powerful Islamic centre than 
Mecca itself. 

Mr. Cooper has not solved the riddle of I^gypt — perhaps he never 
intended to — but he has made a very careful and successful study of tha 
riddle. 
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St. James's Theatre — “Kings and Queens/' 

If there still exists anyone who believes that monarchs are a race apart 
from the common herd, it will l)e a salutary lesson to send him or her tu 
see this piece. The characters are all of royal birth — from an emperor to 
a princeling, with their attendant satellites. In their manners and be- 
haviour, thoughts and feelings, however, they in no way differ from th(;ir 
less exalted fellow beings. They have their petty quarrels and jealousies, 
their loves and hates, their virtues and vices, and, stripped of their titles, 
and renamed plain Mr. Erown, Mrs. Smith, Miss Jones, they would be 
very humdrum, uninteresting people. The plot is not very novel — a severe 
mother in-law; a dutiful sun with an exalted notion of his duty and position 
as a king ; a young, pretty, frivolous wife, whose views are not so exalted , 
the inevitable tertiuui (juid in the shape of a debonnair young prince ; and 
the man of the world and dens t\\ machina in the shape of the emperor, 
played by Sir Oeorge Alexander. The daughter-in-law is the scjuare peg 
in the round hole, and although the king loves his wife dearly, having 
fallen in love with her, and gralined his personal feelings by marrying her 
against the wishes of mamma and in spite of State considerations, he now 
feels it necessary to whittle her into shape, and brings mamma to live with 
him and help in the })roeess. The whittling process being rather un- 
pleasant for the poor little iiueen, fretpient scenes and upsets are the result, 
and, with the handsome cousin intervening, things come to a head,,and she 
makes up her mind to run away. Her would-be lover's kiss brings her 
back to the fact that she still loves her husband, so she returns to him ; 
and the third act is a scene of mutual reconciliations, and the curtain falls 
on a pretty tableau of “they all lived happily ever afterwards." The 
priggish young king is admirably played by Mr. Arthur Wontner, and Miss 
Marie Lohr is the pretty young (iueen. All the parts are acted as well as 
the scope of the piece allows, and one regrets that Sir George Alexander 
has not more opportunity of showing his well-known histrionic powers. 
After the many interesting pieces that have been produced at the St. James’s 
Theatre, it seems rather a pity that a more original play should not have 
been selected to do justice to the actor-manager and his talented company. 
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ROUMANIA, BULGARIA, AND THE 
DARDANELLES 

By J. M. Kennedy 

Ii the English public had been enabled, since last August, 
to know more about the opinions of neutral countries 
concerning the war than the authorities permitted to be 
brought to its attention, the forcing of the Dardanelles 
would be seen to be an even more important event than is 
now realized. The mc.re announcenumt that the outer 
iorts had been shelled brought wheat prices down 
rapidly In New York and caused a panic in the Chicago 
wheat-pits. The gradual advance of the Allied Fleets led 
to a Cabinet crisis in Greece, and resulted, further, in the 
Italian Government’s adopting a less non-committal attitude. 
Still, these factors, as the stockbrokers say, had been 
discounted. The hostility of iKily to Austria, as of Greece 
to Turkey, has for years been so notorious that the Entente 
Powers, or rather the publics dependent for information 
upon the Governments of those Powers, were not at all 
surprised to learn in which direction the sympathies of 
Greece and Italy were tending. What those publics were 
surprised to learn was that in every neutral country, 
including even Italy, the United States, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, and Greece, there was a strong pro-German 
element which was able to exercise considerable influence 
on the policy of the Government. 

VOL. VI. ‘ . . , Q 
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In the United States the large number of German 
immigrants is sufficient to account for the proportionately 
large number of German sympathizers ; nor is the extensive 
Press campaign conducted by Count Bernstorff and Herr 
Dernburg without its effect even on the strictly “American ’ 
population. In the remaining neutral countries there were 
other factors upon which sufficient emphasis has not been 
laid in England. It should not be forgotten, though ii 
generally is, that there are influential circles of opinion on 
the Continent which France has contrived to offend during 
the last decade. Her treatment of the Church, for instance, 
has never been forgiven by the Clerical parties in Italy 
and Spain, or by many of the aristocratic classes in those 
countries. Again, ever since the time of Boulanger it has 
been customary for French politicians to sneer at their own 
army. For twenty years the P'rench Army has been 
snubbed within the borders of France, and the effects of 
the repeated snubbing were indeed wide.spread. P'oreign 
military students who finished their course at St. Cyr 
hastened to Germany for practical instruction ; for in 
Germany the army was a thing to be proud of ; not some- 
thing to be despised. General Savoff and General 
Fitcheff of Bulgaria, General Putnik of Serbia, were nf> 
less indebted to Germany for military training than was 
Enver Pasha or Djemal Bey. The result to-day is that in 
neutral countries whose sympathies the Allies are seeking 
the influence of the army i3= u.sually to be found, for rea.sons 
of military status, on the side of Germany ; and in the 
Balkan States, not to mention the Iberian Peninsula, the 
decision of the army is not without considerable effect on 
the foreign policy of the Government. 

After the army, the traders. There is no need to enter 
into tiresome statistics, for it is geographically evident that 
the business relations of the Balkan States must be, for the 
most part, carried on with Austria-Hungary and with 
Germany. One has only to remember the effect of the 
anti-Serbian “ pig war.” The sentimental feelings which 
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we too easily assume to govern the conduct of such States 
as Roumania and Bulgaria are felt, certainly, by the majority 
of the population, but not necessarily by that section of the 
population that directs the movements of the remainder. 
The exploiters of the Roumanian oil-wells are more 
interested in a new “gush” than in the political control 
of the mouths of the Danube, exactly as the largest dealers 
in Bulgarian roses have hazy ideas regarding the owner- 
ship of Adrianople. And then the Court inlluence. Even 
in the democratic Balkan Peninsula, where nearly every- 
body owns land in some form, .and is therefore, in practice, 
economically independent, Court inlluences are strong, and 
they are not particularly favourable to the Entente Powers. 
It is not merely that King Constantine, of Greece is the 
Kaiser’s brother-in-law, that King Ferdinand of Bulgaria 
is a Coburg, that King Ferdinand of Roumania is of Hohen- 
.••:olk:rii origin. Look at ihc b|jccclie.s on the power of 
the Crown made by Liberal Cabinet Ministers in this 
country .so recently as last summer, look at the Republican 
example of F' ranee, and you will reali/a; why rnonarchs in tht; 
l.laikans, where benevolent despotism is belter understood 
and practised than anywhere else, prefer the German to the 
x\nglo-P'rench s) stems of government and administration. 

Admittedly there comes a time when the influences 
enumerated cease to prevail, a time w'hen counter-influences 
become too strong for them. As the next stage of the 
w.ar depends to a great extent on the attitude taken up 
by Roumania and Bulgaria, it wall be well for us to under- 
stand what these different inlluences are. The Treaty of 
Paris (1856) and the Treaty of Berlin (1878) conferred 
certain political privileges on Roumania relating to the 
navigation of the Danube, and at various times within the 
last twenty years the Roumanian Government has reminded 
the Powers of the relevant clauses in these treaties. In 
1856 the southern departments of Bessarabia w'ere taken 
away from Russia and given to Roumania in order that 
the mouths of the Danube might be in the possession of 
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a small neutral country, and that freedom of navigation 
might thereby be ensured. By the Treaty of Berlin Rou- 
mania secured control of the Island of Serpents and of the 
Delta of the Danube ; the Eurppeaft Commission of the 
Danube had its powers extended] and this Commission, 
which had hitherto comprised representatives of the Great 
Powers only, henceforth included a Roumanian delegate. 
By the Berlin Treaty, also, it was stipulated that the 
fortresses on the banks of the Danube, from the Iron 
Gates to its estuary, and consequently along Bulgarian 
territory, should be dismantled. This point was insisted 
upon (Article 52) for the sake of “strengthening the 
guarantees given for the freedom of navigation on the 
Danube.” For the same reason it was laid down that m) 
warship was to sail on the Danube beyond the Iron Gates ; 
but the “ stationnaircs ” of the Powers at the mouths of the 
Danube were permitted to pass as far as Galatz. 

It has always been a bitter complaint on the part of 
Roumania that Bulgaria did not carry out the instructions 
laid down in the articles in the Berlin Treaty applying to 
her. For instance, up to 1913 Roumania was able to say 
that her own undefended bank of the Danube faced for a 
distance of more than 300 miles a series of Bulgarian 
fortresses — Vidin, Rahova, Nicopoli, Sistova, Rustchuk. 
Turtukai, and Silistria. Rustchuk and Silistria, in par- 
ticular, were very strong fortresses, in excellent strategic 
positions. The Roumanians urged not only that these 
fortresses should be dismantled, but that a slice of 
Bulgarian territory — the “ Rustchuk-Varna quadrilateral " 
— should be handed over to them. This area, situated in 
the Dqbrudja, is naturally of great value. Appeals to the 
Powers, especially Russia, failed to bring Roumania any of 
these concessions. Russia held that the large accession of 
territory mapped out for Bulgaria in the Treaty of Santo 
Stefano had been considerably curtailed by the Treaty ol 
Berlin ; and until quite recently Russian diplomacy always 
favoured Bulgarian interests. An instance of the close 
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relationship of Russia and Bulgaria was seen in 1903, when 
a joint military convention secured for Russia the use of the 
port of Varna in time of war. 

It has been necessary to enter into these details simply 
because they form the basis of the attitude towards the 
war now assumed by Roumania and Bulgaria. After 
the first Balkan campaign in 1912, when Bulgaria found 
herself faced with the hostile troops of her former allies, 
Serbia and Greece, Roumania, who had quietly been 
Tjreparing, put forward a demand for llu; “quadrilateral,” 
and proceeded to enforce it by mobilization. Under com- 
{.lulsion Bulgaria gave way, but she has never since forgiven 
either her former partners in the Balkan League or 
.Uoiimania. It is true that Roumania did not obtain all she 
asked for ; but she did get the fortress of Silistria and 
a portion of Bulgarian territory running from a point west 
ofTurtukai to the south of Balchik, together with a few 
minor concessions. But then, as now, Roumania had 
other aims. In 1868 the principality of Transylvania was 
finally incorporated with Huiigary, and with it more than 
three million Roumanians. It is a misiake to assume, as is 
so frequently done in the Allies’ newspapers, that Transyl- 
vania is composed entirely of Roumanians who are suffer- 
ing under the rule of the Magyars. There are many 
Germans and Austrians in Transylvania now ; but there 
arc sufficient Roumanians for Bucharc.st to establish a claim. 
Unfortunately, in 1894, Roumania found it advisable to 
conclude a military agreement with Austria-Hungary 
which made her, in practice, a partner in the Triple 
Alliance, though for a long time the partnership was not 
publicly acknowledged. Nothing could have better suited 
the interests of the pro-German Roumanian Court ; but 
the alliance was repugnant to the Roumanian people. 

Relations betwee.n the Governments of Roumania and 
Austria remained extremely cordial, however, until the 
Balkan settlement came to be discussed. Then, much to 
the surprise of King Carol and his Ministers, Vienna 
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supported Sofia. The interests of Germany and Anstiiu 
in Asia Minor had become so vast that a friendly Buljraria 
was more necessaiy to the Central Powers now than a 
friendly Roumania. Bulgaria had enlarged her territories 
at the expense of Turkey ; but German influence at the 
Porte speedily brought about a resumption of cordial 
relations between the Bulgarian and Turkish Governments, 
The Bulgarian Army and the Bulgarian Court have always 
been as friendly to Germany as the people have been 
sympathetic towards Rii.ssia. In spite of the rebuff from 
Vienna at the time of the Balkan settlement, Roumania 
did not immediately change her diplomatic course. Russia 
made friendly overtures, which were accepted, but the 
Court remained strongly pro-German untd King Carol, 
felix opportuniiaU mortis, passed away last October. It 
was not until then that Roum.anian statesmen felt them 
selves free to realize that now or never was the time to 
secure Transylvania. Military preparations were made 
notwithstanding the remnants of German influence at Court 
and the hesitancy of trailers and financiers ; but the [>osilion 
of Bulgaria had not hei n thoroughly investigatetl. Pre 
cisely as Roumania had threatened Bulgaria in 1913, so 
did Bulgaria now threaten Roumania in 1914. Bulgaria 
professed strict neutrality ; and, in the face of much 
temptation from both sides, she has maintained it up to the 
time of writing. But even a profession of neutrality might 
have been compatible with the re-acquisition of the. 
“ quadrilateral,” in which most of the people are Bulgarians. 
Roumania was not united, though she was nearly united, 
on the question of Transylvania. Indeed, the politicians 
at Bucharest were more zealous than discreet. The 
Opposition urged the Government to go to war at 
once, and the Government showed that it required 
little urging. Deputations were sent to Italy, and joint 
action was spoken of. The result was inevitable. A 
large force of troops, partly Austrian and partly German, 
was sent to the Roumanian frontier in readiness for 
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emergencies. Russia continued her advance into the 
Bukovina and Transylvania: but these were precisely 
the district where Roumania’s own interests lay. The 
Bucharest Government realized that it would look foolish, 
and run some danger of risking its neck, if it allowed 
Transylvania to pass out of the hands of Hungary into 
those of Russia ; but the Bulgarian menace prevented 
])articipation in the war at a time when participation would 
have been particularly useful from the point of view of 
koumania, though not from the jjoint of view of the Allies, 
ft would have been to Roumania's advantage to join issue 
with Austria six weeks ago, or even more. It is to the 
interest of the Entente Powers to hold her back until the 
I Dardanelles have been forced. 

The attitude of Bulgaria is comprehensible enough. She 
took the leading part in the ^^ar against Tuikey when the 
Balkan League entered on its campaign in the autumn of 
1912. She suffered, in proportion, more heavily than any 
of her partners, both in mcti and money and neglected 
industries, and she gained least. Greece turned her out 
of Kavalla ; Serbia deprived her of her share of Macedonia. 
To crown all, when Bulgaria was being harried by her 
.lilies of a few months’ standing, the despised and beaten 
'Turk stole upi to Adrianoplc, captured from him after a 
siege, and took possession of his historic citadel with hardly 
the necessity of firing a .shot. Nobody helptal Bulgaria at 
this time. Germany and Austria bestiria.d themselves 
afterwards, but the seaport was lost and Adrianople was 
lost. Adrianople! when even Constantinople itself .seemed 
at one time to be within King Ferdinand's grasp! In the 
circumstances it is not surprising that Bulgaria refused to 
be cajoled by any party when the war broke cut. She owed 
the Entente Powers nothing, and she owed Germany and 
Austria a bare neutrality. 

This, at any rate, ^was the view held by the army, by 
the Government, and by many of the people. But the 
general sentiment of Bulgaria, as distinguished from the 
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feelings of particular classes, was unmistakable. The 
people were pro-Russian, and it is said that M. Rados- 
lavoff, the Prime Minister, urged King Ferdinand to 
intervene. How to recover Adrianople without risking the 
safety of;.the natiohT was k problem which many politicians 
— and in time, apparently, even the Government itself — 
were considering... No definite move was made. Ofificial 
Bulgaria was'as adamant as ever, and to all suggestions, 
hints, threats, and bribes, the one reply was returned — 
neutrality. With a dour doggedness that was almost 
Scottish Bulgaria refused to be drawn. It is true that a 
well-known Bulgarian statesman and ex-Prime Minister, 
Dr. Ghenadieff, visited Italy ; but even when he had spent 
two or three weeks at Rome, and prepared to return to 
Sofia, the purpose of the visit was as much a secret as if 
it had never been made. At a time when it was generally 
believed in England that the services of small States could 
be had in exchange for small loans, the Bulgarian attitude 
certainly inspired respect. 

On February 19, when the Allied Fleet appeared at the 
entrance to the Dardanelles, the hesitating, pro-German 
elements in Bulgaria and Roumania began to reconsider 
their position. A week’s shelling made it clear that the 
warships would eventually get through. The manoeuvre 
was widespread in its effects. Italy began to tremble for 
her Asia Minor concc'ssions, chief among them being the 
railway from Adalia to the' interior. And both Greece 
and Bulgaria thought of Constantinople, the capital that 
meant so much to them. By the middle of March there 
was , an, Insistent cry for war in Greece, and a more definite 
tendency to intervention in Sofia. It was clear to all con- 
cerned that the Allies would let none sHafe in the fruits of 
victory who had not fought for theni at some "stage of the 
campai^^*” The possession of the Dardanelles, followed as 
it would be by the possession of the^Turkish coast on both 
sides of tbe Sea of Marmora to the Bosporus, meant the 
control of the Balkan Peninsula— a control which would be 
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one-third Russian. Roumania, having demanded for more 
than thirty years the neutralization of the Dardanelles, was 
more eager than ever to set her troops marching. One 
factor which would have prevented this earlier had been 
considered, and this was the question of money. 

The recent announcement that England had lent 
Roumania five millions sterling — or, rather, that war 
credits had been opened for her lierc to that value — was 
not surprising, in view of the services which the Roumanian 
Government was expected to render ; but it was foolish of 
many critics to assume that England, by a loan of five 
millions, had bought Roumania, lock, stock, and barrel. 
Almost at the same time as we heard of the Roumanian 
loan, we were told that Bulgaria hrul borrowed three 
million pounds from Germany in the same way — i.e., by 
means of war credits. This throe million loan, we were 
further told, was on account of a lo.ai of twenty millions 
contracted by Bulgaria last summer, before the outbreak of 
war, with Berlin banks. It is advisable; not to lose sight 
of this financial point. The Roumanian Puldic Debt — and 
Roumanian finance is, to say the least, in a rath(;r chaotic 
state — amounts to some sixty-three millions sterling, in- 
cluding the English loan. It should be add(;d that about 
fifty-five millions of this sum is held in Germany and 
Austria, rendering Roumania financially dependent on 
enemy Powers to that extent. It is true that interest 
payments may be suspended during the war; but, when 
financial and trade relations are borne in mind, it will be 
apparent that this indebtedness cannot be lightly passed 
over. 

Bulgaria’s finances are clear enough. The Public Debt 
in 1911 was 5^24,000,900, The main items yaking up 
this amount were the loans of 1889, 1892, 1902, 1^04, and 
1907, for 1,200,000,^^^5,700,000, /4, 2 50,000, ^^TOO, 000, 
and ;^5,8oo,ooo respeistiyely. Of these, the loans of 1889 
and 1892 were contracted in Vienna ; the loan of 1902 was 
made up by Russian and French Banks; the loan of 1904 
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was advanced by a Paris bank ; and the loan of 1907 was 
guaranteed jointly by French, Russian, Austrian, and 
German banks. It was estimated that the Balkan War cost 
Bulgaria ^20,000,000, though the estimate would be much 
higher if material damage and loss of trade were reckoned 
in the cost as well as the amount actually spent on the 
army. 

It will be seen from this that both Bulgaria and Roumania 
are already heavily indebted to German and Austrian 
financiers ; and most of the Balkan States have now 
borrowed up to ihe limits of their resources. One other 
factor must not be forgcuu-n. When Turkey-in-Europe 
was apportioned among the States forming the Balkan 
League, it was decided that each Balkan State was to 
become responsible for a proportion of the Ottoman Public 
Debt, since the loss of teriitory naturally decreased Turkey's 
revenue. The International b'inancial Commission which 
sat in Paris left intervals of months between its stormy 
sittings, and at last found its labours interrupted in conse- 
quence of a still greater war. When these questions are 
finally decided, it will be found that the production of .pigs, 
currants, roses, and oil will have to be increased before 
Serbia, Greece, Bulgaria, and Roumania are able to pa) 
their interest. This is a factor which Balkan bankers do 
not overlook. But the successive victories of the Allies 
in the Dardanelles have encouraged the Balkan peoples ; 
and if they have their way the interest on the Ottoman 
Public Debt may finally be paid out of the produce of the 
rich territories of Hungary. 
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ALBANIA ON THE BALKAN CHESS-BOARD 

Bv Ar;nRv 

Albania, with Scrvia and bordering on her 

frontiers to the north rind east, and Crreece to the south, 
is locked in between die sea and iIk^ two powerful Slav and 
Hellenic elements from which she stands distinct and alien, 

Up to the beginning of the Balkan crisis, which seems 
to have been, as it were, th(‘ first subterranean commotion 
of the coming upheaval that was to de,vastate bmrope, Russia 
and Austria were the two ruling factors of the Balkans. 
Austrian ambitions were naturaliy favoured by her ally 
Germany. Russia, on the other hand, standing for 
Slavdom, fathered Slav aspirations, and found support 
for her policy in the two other members of her gtiaip 
of Powers — England and Prance; Greece ranged her 
interests on the side of the Slavs, So that not to be 
a Slav or a Greek became equivalent in the. Balkans to 
being an enemy of the Triple P^ntente. Circumstances 
mapped this out, and not the free will of the small Balkan 
States. 

Throwing a glance backwards, we see that the plain 
of the Vardar, which divides Macedonia into two parts, 
was destined to be-the arena where the two inHuences came 
into collision. Russia^ traced the limits of her zone of influ- 
ence in the Treaty of San Stefano in 1878, the whole of 
Macedonia forming part of an indivisible Bulgaria, the tsielo 
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coupna, Boulgaria, Austrian policy had also had its treaties 
concluded to counterbalance the Russian influence, in the 
shape of the secret treaties of 1 88 land 1889, made with King 
Milan, the S^eryjap KingV whp, for his part, was promised 
the plain of the Vardar and" the western half of Macedonia, 
on cdhditiori of , Servia renouncing^ her intentions upon 
the Adriatic, her^‘ “ Pan-Servian ” ambitions,' that is, of 
securing the Annexation of the provinces of , Bosnia and 
Herzegovina, and finally all the Servian-speaking countries 
as far as Zagreb. 

It is well to recall all this, in order to realize that the 
interests of the European Powers have always played 
havoc in the Balkans without any thought for the W'elfare 
of the Balkan p(;oples, whose one source of weakness lies 
in the lack of co-operation amongst themselves, which 
leaves each separately too wt ak to make its voice lieard. 

Since Albania has been separated from Turkey she has 
become a prey to Austrian ambitions, because of the access 
that her seacoast offers to the Adriatic Sea. 

A Teutonic Prince was set on the throne, a man whom 
only the French word “ nullite ” describes accurately; a 
man, that is to say, who is nil as regards both character and 
abilities. This was a direct result of the ill-will displayed 
by the Triple Entente towards the formation of an inde- 
pendent Albania, because it was arranged beforehand, 
between the great Powers, that Albania was to come 
within the Austrian sphere of influence. Now, the humour 
of the situation is that, because the Albanians could not get 
on with their German Prince, found him, to be crude, an un- 
‘desirable., alien, it is to be taken as a proof of their pro- 
German^sympathies that a German Prince was forced upon 
them. 

What Albania really wanted was autonomy under the 
suzeraihty of Turkey. To many good people the Turk 
means the abomination of desolatioh,rand to wish to main- 
tain Turkish rule as against the liberation claimed by the 
other races of Greek id Slav origin was damning to the 
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Albanians. Now comes the downfall of Turkey in Europe, 
through the foolishness — for no other word is adequate — of 
the Committee of Union and Progress, which steadily 
led Turkey to ruin. 

In this dread, gigantic contest which convulses the Great 
Powers of Europe it may seem cynical to say, but it 
is only in accordance with the lessons taught through the 
ages, that the weak will pay the price. Tb what extent 
was there a Machiavellian intent on the part of Germany 
in attracting and enticing Turkey into an alliance.^ If 
Germany finds herself beaten, slu; knows she can appease 
many European appetites by saying, “ I offer the body of 
my ally to partition between yourselves,” while she herself 
remains immune. In case of victory, on the contrary, 
Turkey was only to be swallowed u[) in the great “ Pan- 
German ” doctrine of world exlenshjn, so that the purpose 
was two-fold. 

The sympathy of the Friple Entente is with Servia. 
-Much as Servia may be admired fur l\er bravery and 
fortitude, her amazing vitality and power of recuperation, 
which has enabled her to bear three successive wars, 
e.xhausting in blood and money, with all glory to her arms 
— these are no reasons for giving over to Servia that which 
does not belong to her — furthermore, that which she would 
ill-use. We must be broad and human enough to realize 
each rational and racial standpoint. We have only to 
remember that iri private life the most bitter antagonisms 
exist between people who are entirely noble and lovable, 
judged separately from the neutral standpoint of the 
impartial observer. 

Bosnia- Herzegovina is beyond controversy Slav. To give 
Bosnia and Herzegovina to Servia is only bare justice, and 
by the sea-power that this will bring to Servia, and in the 
measure in" which, human lives count for nought, Servia 
will find ample conapensations for her losses and the 
true outlet of her national ambitions. 
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If Albania must be sacrificed, the only solution in accord- 
ance with a humanitarian standard is to give over Albania 
to Italy. Between Italian and Albanian there is no grudge, 
no race hatred, no bitter vendetta which has left an indelible 
trace of blood throughout the passing generations. The 
Turk, as becomes a warrior, has never been a tradesman — 
this being the ethical reason of his utter failure to play his 
part with any "success to himself in our Commercial Age. 
Many Albanians of the south, therefore, speak Italian 
because they have traded with Italy. The Albanians are, 
moreover, a Roman race, and union with Italy, as against 
piecing off between Greece, Servia, or Montenegro, appears 
to be the one desirable solution. 

Why, however, should not Albania have the right to 
live and survive on the Balkan chess-board, forming a 
little independent kingdom such as Montenegro ? 

Montenegro is Slav by race and in sympathies. Yet 
Montenegro has never been swamped by her gigantic 
ally Russia. Montenegro has kept her national individu- 
ality. She is Montenegro and nothing else. To those 
who object that the Montenegrins deserve their independ- 
ence because they have dis2)layed in their past history an 
esprit de corps which is utterly lacking in the Albanians, 
let it be pointed out to what measure of intrigue Albania 
has been subjected. Austria and Italy, while appearing to 
be working together, both desired the Albanian seacoast 
as a separate aim. Simultaneously, Greece and Servia 
wished to absorb Albania. 

There is no doubt that Greece has committed a blunder 
in not looking with kindness and sympathy on the first 
steps that her humble little neighbour \yas making along 
the path of liberty, free from the fetters, but also from 
the protection, that Turkey had afforded her for six 
centuries.' 

Greece owns a i^ast of almost overwhelming magnificence. 
The star of Greece was obscured by dark clouds. Now it 
is shining again, ever higher and brighter, till it seems that 
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it would recover its former brilliancy. There is a great 
future for Greece. The factor wc must not forget is that 
in the glorious era which has made Greece unique in the 
world’s history, or in their centuries of obscurity and adver- 
sity, and subjection to an alien master, the Greeks have 
always been, and always will be, the traders of the Near 
East. It is but an expression of the contrariness of human 
nature that they had the genius for commerce when they 
carried art to the highest pinnacle. Is it, therefore, to the 
best interests of Greece to find h(;rself faced by a strong 
Italy in the Adriatic, or by an overwlielming Slav majority 
Undoubtedly not the latter. The consolidation and 
strengthening of Albania was all to the atlvantage of Greece, 
ljut Greece chose to take the; iittitude of the bull}?, of the 
contemptuous rich man towards an imprxunious neighbour. 
“ Who is this Mr. Nobody who wnnts a place in the sun ? 
I refuse to call on him, ’ was the attitude of Greece towards 
Albania. 

At the present juncture a wonl from Greece in favtjur 
of Albania would completely alter the policy of France. 
I'rance is the one country in the world which is the most 
easily moved by abstract re;isuns. Erancti has always felt 
that she owed an intellectual debt to Greece that could 
never be adequately repaid. It is far more from tender- 
ness for Greece to grant to Greece, mother of art and 
literature, every one of her requests ; that France was 
antagonistic to a strong Albarfla than fur any other cause. 
All the other reasons — the fear of Austrian preponderance 
in the Near East, the wish to act in accordance with 
Russian aims — have been only secondary with E ranee. 

And it has come to pass that France, whose innate 
chivalry has always caused her to defend the weak, the 
helpless, before all, the “ unpopular ” causes, is the bitterest 
enemy of a poor, friendless, little people. It is not a base 
commercial purpose that leads the actions of E ranee, but 
the feeling on her part that she has a tremendous intellec- 
tual indebtedness to Greece. 
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The Greeks are very different from the Slavs, and 
although they are allies at present, it cannot be the wish 
of any far-seeing Greek statesman, as has already been 
pointed out above, to give to the Slavs an all-powerful 
hand in the Balkans. ' 

In the'grariirhg of integrity to Albania, England was by 
far the Most 'aloOf in jpurpose, and therefof6‘ the most fair. 
It has always been the destiny of England’ because of her 
insular position to be, in a sense, isolated from Continental 
politics, and even when she enters Continental policy, and 
is one Of the disputants in a Continental conflict, still she 
remains able to judge Continental affairs from further afield 
than Continental nations themselves. There is no doubt 
that at the time of the Conference of London two years 
ago — when Balkan disputes were to be “ settled ” by the 
Great Powers — England displayed a marked propensity le 
be kind to Albania, and, given a free hand, would have 
dealt far more generously with Albania than she did. 

Now, the thought that is in the mind of every thinking 
person is the “ remodelling of the map of Europe.” The 
future is dim. VVe cannot Tee into the future, for the 
smoke of the battlefield still hides distant prospect. No 
nation in the world, at the hour of this dread conflict, 
really knows what is in store for her. 

Granted an uncompromising victory on the side of th(' 
allies, the dream of the idealist, roughly sketched, would 
set down the principle of nationalities on these broad 
lines ; 

Befbre all things the regeneration of Poland the Martyr, 
what 'tlie treatment of Poland has been at the hands of 
Europjl^ls one that it is unwise to consider too long for fear 
of altpg^liner despairing of human nature. 

Bohemia should recover its natiohal' ihdepfendence. 

Hungary should belong to the Maigyars. 

Alsace-Lorraine comes naturally to France, as Schleswig 
Holsteirf returns to Denmark. 

Tn l^raticfe the view is strongly urged that there should 
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be a confederacy of the South German States, including 
Austrian Austria — that is, all the territory occupied by 
those of pure Austrian nationality. 

Hanover should once more be a kingdom. 

But what of Prussia? Even the idealist must make a 
pause. 

We cannot destroy the Prussian race on barbarous and 
simple lines of annihilation, great as our resentment may 
be against the blood-guilty nation of tlie world. 

When we look on a me.dieval chart of Europe we see 
that the “ Teutonic kinglets ” did not occupy much room 
in their eagle nest. Much as the harsh Northerners have 
progressed since then, still Prussia can be kept, as I’russia, 
alone, within boundaries when* she would be once more 
the small country that she was for so long, and utterly 
powerless to cause another ituropean catastrophy. 

The world is generrilly poised lielwet n tlie dreams of the 
idealist and the aims of tin- materialist. .'\s a result nothing 
is ever thoroughly good or iiopelessly evil in tiie actions of 
mankind. 

How much of the above [>rogramme will become reality 
it is difficult to say. Some, but not all, of it is the humble 
opinion of the writer of this article. 

But, in any case, cannot room be granted to Albania on 
the Balkan chess-board ? 

Albania has this one distinguishing feature which, surely, 
should speak in her favour — shf; cannot hurt anybody, and 
by the mere fact of existing she can stand between those 
who might be tempted to do one another harm. 


VOL. VI. 
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QUATRAINS OF “OMAR KHAYYAM" 

Bv John Poi.i.kn, c.r.E. 

These verses are line for line, and almost word for word, translations ot 
the original Persian. The Translator has added nothing of his own, and 
has not presumed to meddle with the thoughts or imagery of the Persian 
Poet — J . P. 

64. 

, In heart desire for maiden dear — 

In hand the wine-cup all the year ; 

Men say, “ May God to you shrift grant," 

Avaunt ! of such I feel no want ! 

65 - 

Taverns give one ablution — Wine ! 

A name once soiled no more can shine ; 

So torn our temperance-veil is here 
It can’t be mended ; so good cheer! 

■ 66 . 

I saw a man on Palace roof 
Who trampled clay without behoof ; 

' , The clay in mystic accents said — 

Cease! You’ll be trampled when you’re dead !’’ 

67. 

Sweet day — wind neither hot nor cold — 

Down rose’s cheek the rain has rolled ; 

Cries nightingale to yellow rose — 

“ Wine ! Wine ! drink Wine till time shall close ! 
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68 . 

Ere Fate attacks thy drooping brow 
Let rosy wine be ordered now ; 

No gold art thou that — witless swain! — 
Men bury and dig up again. 

69. , 

Friends ! stay me with the Wine-cup, do ! 
To amber face give ruby hue ; 

Wash me in Win<% and when 1 die, 

Let me in vine-plank(al coffin lie. 


70. 

King! Heaven decreed thy kingdom’s course. 
And saddled for thee Einpii(*’s horse ; 

And when thy Cliarger goldi;n-shod 
Touched dust — gilded becaim.; the sod. 

71 - 

No worth has Love that’s insincere — 

No warmth give dying embers here; 

No peace — no food — no sleep — no cheer, 
Knows Lover true, day, month, or year 1 

7V 

“ Forever’s” secrets none hath solved ; 

Nor from his orbit fi.xed revolved ; 

Tyro and Teacher — all can see— 

Alike in impotence agree. 


73 - 

The World foreswear ! Contented be, 
From Good and Bad thy soul set free ! 
Drink Wine! with Darling’s ringlet’s play ; 
All passes — Time can never stay ! 
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74- 

The Heavens rain blossoms from the cloud, 
And with gay blooms the gardens crowd, 

In lily cup I pour red wine — 

As violet clouds pour jessamine. 


I drink — each worthy man drinks — Wine ; 
My drinking’s naught to God divine ; 

God knew from first that 1 should drink, 
God’s wit with ignorance* who’d link ? 

76. 

Permit not Sorrow’s sad embrace, 

Nor let dull Grief your joys efface ; 
Forsake not lip and love and field, 

Till dust to dust you needs must yield. 


77- 

Drink wine ! !t tak<*s your woes away ; 
Sects seventy-two it won’t let stay ; 

P'rom the alembic don’t refrain! 

One draught drives off full many a pain. 

78. 

Tho’ Wine be bamied, yet much depends 
On Drinker, quantity and friends ; 

If these be well-conditioned — say ! 

What Sage from Wine would keep away } 


79- 

Drink Wine ! 'I'hy form becomes dust-cake. 
From which men jars and goblets make ; 

Of Heaven and Hell have thou no care ! 
Wliy should Deception wise men snare ? 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE EAST 

INDIA ASSOCIATION 

\ 

IMPRESSIONS OF INDIA 

By THE EaKL OK Ronaldshay, m.p. 

Sir John Strachey tells us that “ the first and most 
essential fact that can be learned alioiit India is that there 
is no such country.” That sounds paradoxical; but Sir 
John Strachey was anxious to dispel a popular error, and 
it was for that reason, doubtless, that he made use of 
a phrase calculated to arrest the attention. The error 
which he sought to correct was, of course, the error of the 
man who, when he thought of India, visualized it as a 
country like Great Britain, instead of as a continent like 
Europe. 1 do not suppose that Sir John Strachey would 
have claimed that the analogy presented by Europe was a 
particularly exact one, but it was at any rate good enough 
for his purpose — namely, that of putting those who were 
willing to learn on the right trapk. 

Imagine a region the size of all luirope, excluding only 
Ru.ssia, with a population of 315 millions practising nine 
great religions and speaking 185 different languages. 
"1 hat is India, looked at from the point of view of the 
statistician. But statistics are dry bones. If they are 
startling, as Indian statistics are. they merely bewilder; 
if they are commonplace, they leave us cold. If their 
meaning is to be realized, they must be seen clothed with 
Hesh and blood. And that is where, in the case of a 
continent like India, the traveller has the advantage 
Hver the resident. He cannot hope to acquire the intimate 
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knowledge of particular localities which the resident pos- 
sesses, but he can take a more detached and compreliensive 
view of India as a whole. When, within the space of a few 
months, for instance, one has been thrown into contact with 
the courtly and intellectual Brahmin of Southern India, the: 
primitive Kohl or Bhil of the jungles of Central India, the 
quick, intelligent, and shall it be added somewhat precocious 
inhabitant of the towns of Bengal, the Mohammedan land 
holder of the United Provinces and the Punjab, the indolent 
and easy-going Burman, t!ie businesslike Parsee of Bombay, 
and the picturesque chieftain of Baluchistan, then statistics 
as to race and language assume for one definite meaning 
and reality. 

The pundits will tell us that it is impossible to generalize 
about India, and in the main tlu: pundits are no doubt right. 
It is obvious that in the case of a region stretching over 
40 degrees of longitude and 28 degrees of latitude, 
generalizations only hold good subject to large qualifi- 
cations. Nevertheless, there are certain rough general- 
izations that may be made. Thus w'c may say that India 
is essentially an agricultural country, and the correctness of 
our assertion cannot be disputed. Seventy-two per cent, 
of the population, or approximately 219,000,000, are 
dependent upon agriculture in one form or another fe.r 
their livelihood. The population as a whole lives in small 
country towns and village.s. There arc in the whole of the 
huge continent less than 750 towns with a population of 
10,000, and only thirty towns with a population of 100,000 
and upwards. And the general accuracy of our statement 
is not invalidated by the fact that, in Calcutta and Bombay, 
India possesses the second and third cities of the British 
Empire. 

Again, take the case of climate. We may say in a general 
way that India is a hot country ; and the fact that there are 
parts of India where cold weather ‘is experienced during 
certain seasons, and other parts where a winter of almost 
arctic severity prevails, does not disprove our general con- 
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tention. If India was not a hot country, it is improbable 
that we should supply the peoples of India with something 
i^etween one and a half and one and three-quarter million 
miles of cotton cloth every year, as in point of fact we do. 

We may also venture to assert that as a general rule the 
outstanding characteristic of Mohammedan architecture is 
its simple grandeur of outline, its purity, and its stateliness, 
while Hindu architecture is characterized by an amazing 
exuberance of ornamentation and an elaborate intricacy of 
design. There always seems tt> me to be a suggestion 
of austerity about the lormer, something almost mere- 
tricious about the latter. 

Lastly, in the domain of philosophy it would, I believe, 
be true to say that, exce[)Ling in those regions which are 
ilorninated by the creed of Islam, the doctrine of karma 
and transmigration has exercised an almost universal sway. 

Very well ; having dissented from too hard-and-fast an 
interpretation of the statement that you cannot generalize 
about India, I am ready to subscribe to it generally. I 
should be quite ready to assent to the proposition that a man 
who had always lived in Bengal, while able to write an excel- 
lent and authoritative book on that [)rovince, based solely on 
personal experience, could not, without first extending his 
experience, write a book of any value upon India as a whole. 
1 recognize fully, that is to say, the amazing diversity of 
India, and I propose to give some of the impressions which 
have been left on my mind by various visits to different 
parts of the Indian continent. 

One’s first impressions are usually formed at Bombay. 
It is sixteen years since I first set foot on the island of 
Bombay, and my impressions formed then were, so far as I 
can judge, very much those of the average tourist. But 
the tourist does not usually see the real Bombay. He 
contents himself with an early-morning visit to the fruit 
and bird market and'the Arab stables. He then purcha.ses 
an outfit for his coming tour in India — hold-all, blankets, 
and solar topee — and drives to the Towers of Silence in the 
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afternoon. If he is very enterprising, he may get as far as 
the Victoria Gardens and the caves of Elephanta ; and 
having done so, he congratulates himself on having done 
Bombay. He has only seen the shadow of the real 
Bombay in the heavy pall of smoke-haze that hangs over 
the land across the bay ; and he is probably quite un- 
conscious of the fact that behind that murky curtain is 
a vast industrial community whose pulses beat to the 
ceaseless whirr of the spindle and the palpitating crash 
of the loom. I discovered these things later on, and after 
a mere stroll through the damp and enervating atmosphere 
of a Bombay cotton-mill I felt no surprise that legislation 
had recently been passed prohibiting the employment of 
operatives for more than twelve hours a day. 

Bombay has been the pioneer in Indian industrial enter- 
prise. It was a Farsee who built the first Indian cotton- 
mill in 1854, and to-day 85 out of the 266 cotton-mills of 
the continent are to be found in the city. In this branch 
of industry Indians have proved eminently succe^ssful, and, 
in spite of the cotton excise duty, Bombay can boast of its 
merchant millionaires. Another Indian enterprise is an 
ambitious scheme for supplying the city and its industries 
with electric power. Some ingenious person evidently had 
his attention arrested by the remarkable character of tht: 
returns for the rainfall round about the summit of the 
Ghauts mountain-chain. At Igatpuri, a little short of the 
summit, as much as 130 inches are registered, whereas at 
Goti, six miles further east, the annual, rainfall is only 
60 inches. Clearly, then, the monsoon, as it burst against 
these mountain ramparts, precipitated vast masses of water, 
which simply ran to waste. Why should not this mass of 
potential energy be caught and harnessed ^ Certain wealthy 
and capable citizens of Bombay saw no reason, whence it 
comes about that a sum of nearly il’ million pounds — sub- 
scribed in India after London had befen offered the oppor- 
tunity of doing so and had refused — is being spent in the 
construction of huge reservoirs, in which in future the 
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prodigal rainfall of the wet season will be caught and stored. 
'I'his will provide the necessary force for great hydro- 
electric power-stations. The present scheme, which is 
capable of indefinite expansion, will provide the city with 
40,000 horse-power, which will be delivered at the mills at 
a charge of ’55 of a penny a unit. 

Vast new docks, now practically completed, have been 
under construction for some time past by a bo’dy known as 
the Port Trust. When 1 last went over the works, two 
years ago, a dry-dock, r,ooo feet in. length, was nearing 
completion, and I was informed that when finished the 
ordinary docks, with an area of 50 acres, would accommo- 
date seventeen ships, each 520 f<;et in len^tli. Immense 
sheds were in process of construction, and five miles away 
over 500 acres of land were being reclaimed to providi; 
a site for cotton, coal, manganese, and other depots, the 
whole an;a being linked up with the docks by railways. It 
is estimated that the total cost of th< se great harbour 
works will be ^4,000,000 — a suni exactly (iqiial to the 
original official estimate of the amount required to fit India 
out with a brand-new Inqierial capital! 

For me, then, Bombay is chieliy interesting as being 
symptomatic of the economic transition which is taking 
place in India, It is here that is to be found the main- 
spring of the movement which is beginning to create in 
India large industrial enterprises which must inevitably 
bring in their train far-reaching changes in the existing 
structure of the Indian social organism. The city is, in 
fact, India’s reply to the contention put forward by Lanca- 
shire during the bitter controversy over the Indian cotton 
duties in the nineties, that the sole function of India in 
the Empire’s commerce scheme was the production of raw 
material, and is an earnest of her intention vigorously to 
proceed upon an mdustrial career. In this determination 
the Indian Government, if they are wise, will afford her all 
the assistance and encouragement that it is within their 
power to give. 
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From Bombay I once travelled straight to the jungles, 
which stretch away from the southern borders of the United 
Provinces far into the Central Provinces. Nothing modern 
or up to date here. It is curious, when once you get 
beyond the sphere of influence of the railways, what a 
different world you find yourself in. We have built nearly 
35,000 miles of railway in India, and we are making an 
annual capitcfl outlay of something like £ 1 2,000,000 on 
railway development — not a bad performance, on the wholi . 
Nevertheless, in order to adjust our ideas in accordam..’ 
with familiar standards, it may be pointed out that it would 
require not 35,000 miles, but 346,926 miles of railway 
place India on a par with the British Isles in the matter td 
railway communications. For my own part, I confess that 
I am always very willing to give up the locomotive for 
camels, elephants, and other primitive forms of transport, 
and to exchange the rather desperate business of normal 
civilized life for something a little nearer to nature. 

In the regi<ms of which I am now speaking, man .still 
wages fierce warfare with the wild. We all know, ol 
course, that such things as man-xiating ligerrs exist ; but 
I doubt whether it is generally realized how great is the 
yearly toll that is exacted by beasts of prey at the expense 
of the more primitive Indian peoples. The official return; 
for 191 1 show a loss of 767 persons and 28,832 cattle killed 
by tiger alone, and a total mortality due to the ravages < i 
wild beasts of all kinds during the .same year of 26,242 
people and 102,240 cattle. With these figures in mind, 
one derives real satisfaction from the shooting of a tiger. 

Apart from the sport to be obtained, one finds much ol 
interest in the peoples themselves, and in their attitude 
towards the Government. For them the Government is 
the collector, who is regarded, so far as I have been able to 
judge, not merely as the Government, but as Providence in 
the flesh. Camped in the vicinity bf a village of wattle 
and mud, enclosed on all sides by vast forests of sal, aura, 
ebony, tamarind, and a dozen varieties more, with the 
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collector meeting out justice, settling disputes, and generally 
playing the part of providence assigned to him, Bombay, 
with its palatial buildings, its mills, and its universities, its 
boards and its councils — legislative and executive — all the 
paraphernalia, in fact, of the twentieth-century civilization 
of the West, seems infinitely far away. 

Another part of India that has always possessed an 
extraordinary fascination for me is the noril'.-'vcst frontier. 
Lord Curzon once said that “ frontiers aie the razor’s edge, 
on which hang suspended ilu; modern issues of war or 
peace, of life and death of nations and certainly the issues 
of war or peace have hung in the balance often enough on 
tlu' rugged crests of the mountains which rise in fantastic 
outline along the vast n.-aches of India’s land frontiers. 
The names of the few gaps in the huge ramparts on the 
north-west which admit of the passage of troops have 
inevitably become historic. I'he I’olan, the Gomal, the 
Ivhyber, are all names bound up in the. history cf the wdld 
and passionate Indian borderland. It was through the 
Ivliyber that Mahmud of Gazni — a stern and terrify- 
ing figure — swept with his fierce and fanatical legions 
in A.D. toot, thus inaugurating the long series of 
Mohammedan incursions which have sw'cpt over the plains 
of Northern India, and even penetrated far into the South ; 
and which have incidentally be<;n responsible for adding 
something like seventy million Moh.immedans to the. vast 
tally of those ow'ing allegiance to the British Crown. 

It was at Peshawar that Mahmud defeated the Rajputs, 
and nine miles west of Peshawar there stands to-day a 
small mud fort — Jamrud — keeping watch and ward over 
the mouth of the famous pass. From here an excellently 
graded and metalled road twists and turns lor twenty miles 
through the mountains, passing the fort o{ Ali Musjid, 
perched on an isolated hill rising in the middle of a wild 
ravine halfway, and debouching on to a comparatively open 
space, on which are scattered a few small villages in the 
midst of patches of struggling cultivation. Here, too. 
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stands the fort of Landi Kotal — the ultimate outpost r,i 
Great Britain in the direction of Afghanistan. A shon 
distance beyond the fort the political frontier is reachc.!, 
and British rule and metalled roads come to an abrupt enil. 

The ethics of the Khyber Pass are interesting. It lies 
in a country inhabited by the Afridi. Now, the Afridi is 
chiefly remarkable for two characteristics — an ineradicabl* 
instinct for plunder, and a consuming passion for a rillr. 
The mere possession of a rifle engenders in him an irresisi- 
ible desire to let it off— p.referably at a fellow-being ; yet it 
is an unwritten law, which po.sse.s.ses all the inviolability of 
the laws of the Medes and Persians, that no man shall 
shoot another man so long as he be on the road, whence it 
cornes about th;it the observant traveller will notice lon^ 
deep trenches running from such small villages as are to b'* 
seen in the neighbourhood right up to the metalled roiul, 
so that safe acettss may be had to this curious terra sacra. 
Nevertheless, the hook-nosed traders, with their kafilaJis of 
shaggy camels, who journey between India and Afghanistan, 
take nothing for granted in the Khyber Pass. On twu 
days in every week — 'fuesdays and Friday.s — the strong 
arm of Great Britain stretches out over the Pass and lifts 
a warning finger against all would-be law-breakers. Patrols 
of military police .scale the heights above the road, the 
sharpshooters of the Khyber Rifles, who man the chain oi 
blockhouses from Jarnrud to Landi Kotal, maintain a sharp 
lookout, and escorts drawn from the same force accompany 
the ascending and de.scending caravans. On these two 
days, and on these two days alone, do the kafilahs take the 
road. Here and there on the mountain sides you may 
notice rows of small cairns of carefully whitewashed stones, 
five, six, seven, or eight cairns to the row. These give the 
riflemen in the nearest blockhouse the exact range — 500, 
600, 700, or 800 yards. Have I not said that one does not 
take too much for granted in the rugged defiles of the 
Khyber Pass ? 

There are not many countries that can boast to-day that 
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they possess no line of railway. Afghanistan is one of 
them. Railways are dangerous things for buffer states ; 
tliat, at least, is the view of the buffer state; which looks, 
moreover, with grave suspicion upon any railway that even 
approaches its frontier. Many years ago Russia pushed a 
line south from her trans-Ca.spian system. It ran up 
against the Afghan frontier as against a blind wall, and 
there it remains to this day. From the .south-east Britain 
|iushed her line of railway, driving it through the Khojak 
range to the desert sands on thr Afghan fronti(;r beyond, 
and there it, too, remains. From the east a line runs to 
jamrud. A little short (^f this place a branch wanders off 
in a north-westerly direction, d'his is the beginning of 
a project much talked of at one tinu*. aiKt known as the 
Loi-Shihnan Railway. I'he idea was that it should follow 
the Kabul River and debouch on Uj a small open s[)ace on 
the far side of the no-man’.s-land which he.s between the 
administrative and the political frontiers. It was pushed 
i>y an enterprising and rather insistemt soldier, and it was 
delayed by an autocratic and strong-mindtal statesman who 
wanted the signature of tint ruler of Afghanistan to a docu- 
ment known as the Anglo-Ku.ssian Convention, rgoy. In 
the result we got neither the railway nor the signature. 
Metals were actually laid for some twenty miles — in fact, 
to within four or five miles of I'orkamr, a spot which 
achieved some temporary notoriety under the title of 
“Mile 300.” I believe that .sotnething like .;^500,000 was 
spent on the project altogether ; but when I last visited 
the spot, the metals .so laboriously laid were about to be 
taken up again — another sad example of the fate which 
overtakes all railw'ay enterpri.se directed towards unwilling 
buffer states. Some of the opponents of the railway 
showed a disposition, if I remember rightly, to attribute 
to the project a frontier rising, which led to an expedition 
in 1908. It may be well, therefore, to point out that the 
railway would have pas.sed through a country inhabited by 
Mullagoris to the north of the Khybcr Pass, whereas the 
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expedition of 1908 was into the Bazaar Valley to the south 
of the Khyber, and its object the punishment of the Zaka 
Khels, who had been indulging with increasing frequency 
in their pet pastime of making filibustering raids. 

I have spoken so far of material things. But no one can 
remain long in India without having his thoughts directed 
towards things spiritual. A large proportion of the sights 
which attract the tourist are temples. The tourist has not 
always the time, perhaps, to ponder upon the significance 
of this; but even the tourist who takes a pride in his 
capacity for hustle will soon discover - to his own undoing 
in all probability-- that by nature the Indian is prone to 

meditution rallicr than 10 aciiou. Indeed, when ihinkin|,; 

of the Indian temperament, one inevitably calls to mind the 
beautiful lines in which Matthew Arnold has portrayed the 
peoples of the devcnit and contemplative East. 

One of th<' most curious and interesting products of 
Indian philosophy is surely the wandering ascetic known 
variously as fakir, Sadtiini, sunyasi, and yogi. I am 
aware of the danger of generalizing here as in othm 
things Indian, but the type is so striking, so utterly outsidi; 
the whole range of om.'s experience in the Wesr, that one 
naturally seeks for some explanation — one feels instinctively 
that it must trace back its origin to some mysterious teach- 
ing of the remote past. And so, inde( d, it does. Let me 
give briefly what appears to me to be the main source ol 
the type as a whole. The great I ndo- Iranian branch of 
the human family has always been addicted to profound 
speculation. Centuries before the commencement of onr 
own era we find the .'\ryan people of India consumed witii 
a passionate desire to comprehend the meaning of things — 
of the universe, of human existence, of life and death, ol 
time and space, of right and wrong, of all the phenomena, 
in fact, arising out of human consciousness. Men engaged 
in speculation of this kind evolved philosophies, and in 
very early days they formulated a doctrine which has 
dominated Hindu thought and life right up to the present 
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day — namely, the doctrine of karma. This word signifies 
action., and the doctrine of karma amounts to this— that 
every human action, good or bad, meets inevitably with 
just recompense, if not in the individual’s present existence, 
then in a subsequent life. . The recompense itself involves 
the individual in action, which again makes compensatory 
action inevitable. The doctrine of transmigration or re- 
birth was, of course, a necessary concomitant of this theory, 
and when you consider the doctrine as a whole — namely, 
the doctrine oi karma and rebirth- -you will realize in what 
a tcrrilile and remorseless n -t those who held it found 
theni.selves enmeshed. For if the doctrine were indeed 

truf-, human existence must be ei^'rnnl. "TheTe could be no 
escape. Man was constrained by inevorable fate to pass 
through a nt ver-ending suce< ssicn of birth and rebirth. 
He was the impotent victim of an inili xibie and automatic 
system. 'I'here could be no evolution, only repetition. It 
was as if a man were lashed to a wheel engaged in per- 
forming never-ending revolutions. “ As soon as the clock 
of retribution ran down,” in the words of an eminent 
scholar, “ it wound itself up again.” 

Small wonder that wh(;n tlie full meaning of the doctrine 
became manifest it struck a chill <tt the- heart of man. Small 
wonder that men felt, as a rc'cent writer has said, “that they 
were caught in the teeth of a machim- which was unerringly 
moral, but as rigidly Godless.”* .Small wonder, too, that 
they sought desperately for some door of escape. Men’s 
minds concentrated them.selves upon this all-ab.sorbing 
problem — how to win emancipation. Great thinkers arose 
who declared that they had found the way of release. 
Buddha was such a one, and his teaching, as we know, is 
to-day the religion of millions of the human race. Mahavira, 
the founder of the Jain religion, was another. 

Since karma, or action, was the cause of all the trouble, 
the avoidance of actiop was the most obvious way of escape. 
But before a way of avoiding action could be discovered, it 
* J. N. Farquhar, “The Crown of Hinduism." 
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was necc.ss:iry to ascertain what it was that impelled men 
to action at all. An answer to that question became 
imperative, and the answer that was found was desire. 
Desire sprang up in the heart of man. Me took thought 
as to how to .satisfy his desire, and, having done so, he 
translattid his thought into action. So it was argued. 
Thus we learn from the sacred books that : Man verily i.s 
desire-formefl : as is his desin;, so is his thought ; as (his) 
thought is, so he dot;s action ; as he does action, so he 
attain.s.” And again : “ When all the desires hidden in 
the heart are loused, then tiie mortal becomes immortal, 
then he here <;njf)y( ti) Brahman.” So men adopted a lift' 
of asceticism. They gavat up everything maUaial. In 
many case.s they indulged in learful self-inflicted torture to 
niorlify the ihtsh, since lh<‘ dcsii-cs of the flesh were a m.'iin 
cause of action, d'ln.-y cast (»ff ail their worldly belongings 
—often even their elothe.v---and It-d a life (jf deep /nedita" 
tion away in the forests and the silent places of the earth. 

The conventional imag<- of Binidha which i.s found in 
vast numbers in all Buddhist countries is of a man in at! 
attitude of profound meditation ; and it is to the sugge.stion 
of aloofness, of unruffled calm, of immense repose, that these 
images owe their (juite extr.iord inary charm. “The Bud 
dhist sculptor," as Mr. F.irquhar has .said, “actually sue 
ceeded in creating a style which gives expression in stone 
to a lofty spirituality.” 

W^hen we recall tiie l;<ct that the doctrine of karma 
made its appearance many centuries before Christ, and 
that now some thousands of years later there are still to 
be found in India numbers of men leading the lives of 
ascetics in order to escape from its pitiless grip, we get 
some idea of the depths to which this belief has driven its 
roots into the mind and very being of the Hindu people. 
So far as the educated classes are concerned this particular 
method of escape from the eternal recurrence of existence 
may now, I think, be said to have spent itself. It has 
failed to withstand the onslaught of the new spirit which 
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has been introduced into India from the West. Hence 
asceticism is doomed. It may linger on for many years to 
come ; but even to-day I should doubt whether there are 
many men of intellect or character to be found within its 
ranks. Asceticism has, in fact, deteriorated into mendicancy. 
The majority of the present-day ascetics are ignorant men ; 
many of thaan are, I fear, grossly immoral. lint regarded 
academically they are of extraordinary intere.st as being 
a living relic of oik?, of the rt markable philosophies 

which th(t world has known. 

It is curicnis how nuddliism iias out in India. All 
the Buddhist buildings in India j>roper date, back to a 
distant past; sucit, for instaiuts as ihc lemjjle at Buddh* 
g.iya, which murks tlu" vvluac (hiutama tirst found 

ilje light ; th.e huge ami ruined siujpa at S.irnath ; the? rock 
sculptures at Mahabrilipur in the Madras presidency, better 
known, pe.rha[)s, as the Seven l^'lv;od;.ls ; die cava? temples 
of Idlora in Hyderabad ; and the .siu[)a visited by Chinese 
pilgrims in the scventli ce ntury siluaU.d, as accuraU?ly slated 
liy them, a mile and a half from i'<‘sliawar. An interesting 
relic in ih(' shape of a c:isk<a of Ixirig K.a.nishka containing 
bones of Buddha was found here in 1909, ;md was sent to 
liurnia as being the one province oi the Indian Empire 
in which Buddhism is still the. jiopuLir religion. Here one 
may observe it as a llourishing cn^eci, and in. the kindly and 
gentle disposition of the Burmese people one obs(?rves the 
influence which it exercises upon their lives and character. 
Monasticism is associatetd with Buddliism wherevt^r it is 
found, and in Burma, at any rate, 1 should imagine that 
the monasteries play a part of consideralde value in the life 
of the people. They undertake a wid(?spread educational 
work. In Tibet their value is probably not so great. I 
have come into contact with them and their lama inmates 
in Ladakh, and I have been a spectator at the annual 
mystery play at the celebrated monastery at Hemis. I 
have nothing to say against the lama from my personal 
, experience of him, but I should be disposed to say that he 
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iias been somewhat idealized by Mr. Rudyard Kipling^ 
in the pages of his attractive book “ Kim.” 

I have mentioned Mahavira as one of the teachers who 
arose when the great movement in search of emancipation 
set in.' He was a contemporary of Gautama, and the 
adherents of his teaching are found in India to-day under 
ihe name of Jains, of whom there arc about a million and .i 
quarter in fdl. Like tlu; I^uildhists, tliey have evolved a 
beautiful form of architecture, and on the summit of Mount 
Abu in Rajputana stand two temples, eacli affording loveh' 
examples of their an. i iie iulluence of the doctrine oj 
karma is str"ngly marked in their religious practices. 
The taking of lile of any kind, for instance, is regarded 
as action of the nro.st disa;'lr('us character. The most 
elaborate precaution.s are. thereiore taken against the un- 
witting destruction r)f life. I'he Jain monk, or hrsly man, 

carries a brush to sweep ihe ground in front of him a-s he 
walks, lost he ire.ul npon any insect. I observed, too, that 
when .'It wor.shi|r these men bound cloths over the.ir 
mouths, d'lus, 1 learned, was to guard against the pos- 
.sible destruction of microbes in the air by the inhaling 
of them. 

The doctrine of karma has occupied .so large a share of 
the limited s^nice wdtich I have been able to deveate to rnv 
impressions in the domain of philosophy, that I ought 
perhaps to add before leaving the subject that the Hindu 
teachers of to-day do not 'demand the literal interpretation 
placed by tin: a.‘-:ceti<:s upon the command to abstain from 
action. They quote, tlie l>hagavad-Gita, and lay stress 
upon the spiritual meaning of the teaching as .set forth in 
passages like the following : 

“ "Who.se works arc all free from the moulding of desire, 
wiiose actions are burned up by the fire of wisdom, him 
the wise have called a sage. 

“ Having abandoned attachment 'to the fruit of action, 
always content, nowhere seeking refuge, he is not doing 
anything, although doing actions. 
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“ Hoping for naught, his mind and self controlled, having 
abandoned all greed, performing action by the body alone, 
he doth not commit sin. 

" Of one with attachment dead, harmonious, with his 
thoughts established in wisdom, his works sacrifices, all 
action melts away.” 

Now I turn, in conclusion, to a brief contemplation of 
India as an appanage of the British crown. ' We are so 
used to thinking of India as a Britisli dependency that the 
ama/ing character of our achie.veinent fails to impre.ss 
itself upon us. b'arniliarity lireeds not eonlempt but loss 
of pcrspectivic In the same way we are so accustomed to 
seeing the heavens spangled with starr, tr.ai we are ordinarily 
indifferent to the stupendous master)' to which these 
millions of planc:ts and suns Ixsir coiT-taaii witness. If 
these, heavenly bodies wer<i manih'sted 1:. > us but once or 
twice in a lifeliiiic, how inliniiely gr-suier would our wonder 
and our interest in them lie ! 

Nevertheless, when we ct.-ase taking things for granted, 
and begin to think, we find a good deal in the circnm- 
stanca s of British rule in India to excilc astonishnmnt. 
V¥hat we actually excrcist'. control over is, as has already 
been pointed out, a continent llu; si/e ol all Europe, 
excluding only Russia, with a po[nilalion of 315 million 
(leople. Rather less than two -filths of this area, and rather 
less than one-fourth of the total jjopulation, is administcrcil 
and governed under British suzerainty by the rulers of tht- 
700 diflerent native states; the remainckm is administered 
directly by us. And the whole of the vast machinery 
necessary for this stupendous task is directed, controlled, 
and kept in motion by a body of le.ss than 5,000 English 
officials of all kinds — civilians, judges, cmgineers, doctors, 
educationalists, forest officers, and so on. In the United 
Provinces a single civilian is respjonsihle for the good 
government of a country larger than New Zealand, with 
a population of 47 million souls. In Burma another 
civilian exercises supreme authority over a country twice 
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the size of the British Isles. The achievement is all the 
more remarkable when it is remembered what it is that is 
done through the agency of the public services. India is a 
huge going concern run by the State. The State docs not 
merely carry on the work of government and the adminis- 
tration of justice ; it does many other things besides. It 
constructs and runs railways ; it undertakes huge irrigation 
works ; it brganizes famine relief ; its fights pestilence ami 
plague ; it doctors and it sanitates ; it undertakes the scieri 
tific treatment and e.xploitation of the imrnen.se forest; 
scattered over the wliole land ; it monojjolizcis the manu 
facture of salt ; it runs .schools and colleges ; it make.s its 
influence felt, in '.Jthcr wortl,-., In every department of thf 
people’s life. 

We sometimes take a ratiu-r foolish pride in our capacity 
as a nation for “ muddling through.” A shrewd observer 
of human nature once .s;iid tlait “ good luck was another 
name for tenacity of purpose.” The story of our rule in Indi.t 
bears striking testimony to the truth of that. Mere luck 
could never fiave enabled us to do all that we an; doing in 
India to-day. I.et those, who delight to call us as a nation 
slipshod, carehess, unmethcrdical, inefficient and lucky, cun 
tinue to do so it they will ; let us also observe a fitting 
humility. But do nut let us tall into the error of making a 
habit of undue self-depreciation. The perpetual lamen- 
tations of the pessimists an; not helpful ; they merely foster 
a loss of self-esteem and alienate the respect of others. 

The last Indian census was taken on March lo, 1911. 
On March 20 — ten days later — not only were the results 
issued in print, but e.xplanatory notes and details of , the 
variations since 1901. not only for provinces, but also for 
individual districts and the principal towns, were published. 
Such celerity has never been approached by even the 
smallest P'uropeaa states, and becomes all the more 
remarkable when we remember first of all the size of the 
population enumerated — viz., 315 millions — and secondly 
that of these 315 millions very nearly 295 millions are 
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illiterate. Performances of this kind are .scarcely suggestive 
of cither inefficiency or muddle. 

1 have spoken only of what we ourselves have done in 
India. It must not be supposed that I am indifferent to 
all that the Indians themselves have done and are doing. 
Without their loyal co-operation our task would obviously be 
an impossible one. It was sea-jjower that enabled us to lay 
the foundations of sovereignty in India, but much else has 
gone to the building of the splendid superstructure which 
we .see to-day. Justice, fair dealing, tolerance, single- 
niindedness. and sympathy — these an* the corner-stones 
ujion which the edifice rests. And now there is being 
addcxl yet one more blood freely ,'ihotl dlKl U'Cll.SUrr, SpCllt 
in the prosecution of a common cause. “West and Past, 
Mngland and India." writes Mr. I'duipendranath Ba.su, 
■■ are marching onwards in coinradi.shii), united in bonds 
forged on the field of battle and temjjere.d in their common 
blood.’’ 



OISCUSSION ON THf- FOREGOING PAPER 


At a niectin‘i of the East India Associrilion held at Caxtori Hail, West 
minster, S.W., on Monday, IA;bruary *5, *"915, a lantern lecture was 
delivered by the Karl of Ronaldslniy, m,p., entitled “ Imprcsions of India. ‘ 
The Right Hon. l>ord Reay, K.r., g.g.s.l, g.c.i.k., I'.r., was in the 

chair, and the following h'die.s aiid gentlemen. amongst others, were j>resent 
Sir Murray Hammick, k.c . . i., < .1.1:., Sir Krisluia H. Gu[)la, k.c..s.i., Su 
I rcdcric Fryer, ka.i .i., Sir Samuel Swinton Jacob, K.c.0.1., c.V.O.^ aUa 
Lady Jacob, Sir John Stanley, K.r.i.i-., and Lady Stanley, Sir Mancherjce 
M. Bhownaggree, k.c. i.i;., Sir Duncan James Macpherson, c.i.i:., Sii 
Patrick Playfair, c.i.i ., Sir William Ovens Clark, Mr. (.harles Roberts, m.p . 
Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, r.s.i., Mr. Alexander Portcous, co.k., Mr. 1^. M. 
W'ynch, c. I.K., Mr. W'. Coldstream, Mr. J. B.. Pennington, Mr. and Mrs 
R. A. Leslie Moore, Colonel and Mrs. A. S. Roberts, Mrs. Crcagli-Osborne. 
Mrs. Clarke Kennedy, Mrs. Sas.soon, Mrs. Archibald Tattle, Mrs. and Miss 
Oliver, Miss Webster, Surgeon-General Evatt, c.h., Mr. J. Reid, Mr. and 
Mrs. W. V, Wcstbro('k, Mr. C. A. l.atif, Mr. and Mrs. N. C. Sen, Mrs. 
Whalley Wickham, Mrs. Jackson, Mr. James Cotton, Mr. H. R. Cook, 
Mrs. Fitzroy Mundy, Mrs, Campbell, Mrs Hudson Woodcock, Mr. Malian, 
Mr. Gulati, Mr. J. S. Dhiinjibhoy, Mr. A. Harvey, Mrs. G. B. Reynolds, 
Professor Bickerton and ^^iss Bickerton, Mr. M. M. Gandevia, Mr. A. B. 
Patel, Mrs. Collis, Mrs. Haigh, Miss I 5 eck, Miss A. A. Smith, Mr. Syud 
Hossain, Miss M. Pollen, Mr. Charles Hurst, Miss Schmidt, Mr. M. H 
Kedwai, Mr. A. ^V. Grant, Mr. G. Mansukhani, Mr. Colman P. Hyman, 
Mrs. and Miss Corheld, Miss Txthbridge, Mr. Hassanally, Mr. E. Grubb, 
Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Jones, Mrs. Coleman Young, Miss Macarthey, Mi.ss 
Hicks, Mrs. Drury, Mr. C. M. Kenworthy, Mrs. Walsh, Mrs. Nash, Mrs. 
Roberts, Mrs. Abbott, Colonel E. S. Terry, Miss Terry, Mr. M. A. Azim, 
Mr. and Mrs. James Macdonald, Mr. and Mrs. Duncan Irvine, Mr. F. J. P. 
Richter, Mr. F. H. Brownf Mrs. and Miss Dunsdon, Mr. J. E. Husbands, 
I.C.S., Mrs. Summerville, Miss E. G. Henry, Mr. K. C. Bhandari, Mr. 
and Mrs. Black, Mr. Charles Rosher, Mrs. Sander Taclen, Mrs. E. Gordon 
Farquharson, Mr. G. F. Sheppard, Mr. and Mrs. McLachlin, Miss Mackay, 
Miss Irene Laing, Mrs. Furnell, Mrs. Topham, Mrs. Fisher, Mr. H. M 
Gibbs, Miss Gordon, Mr. Pandit Shyama Shankar, Mr. E. Bullied, 
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Mrs. Doughty, Mr. Leigh Jones, Mrs. Ernest V. F. Kinncar- Tart<5, Mrs. 
Bromhead, Miss Stewart and Dr. John Pollen, c.i.K., Mon. Secretary. 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, I do not think there is any 
need to introduce Lord Ronaldshay to you, and 1 shall therefore call upon 
him at once to deliver his lecture. 

The lecture was then read, and was received with loud applause. 

'The Chairman : J^adies and gentlemen, I am sure we are all in agree- 
?ncnt that we have spent a most interesting and pleasant afternoon (Hear, 
h.jar), and many of us have been pleased to see scenes familiar to us. 
Lord Ronaldshay has said quite rightly tluit India is the lasjt country about 
which one can generalize, hut at the same lime there are certain generali- 
lies which, especially at this inornt nt, aie (]uile clear, and one of these is 
the demonstration of loyally throiigltoiit the length ami breadth of India 
t.o t’nc Hillish Raj. (Hear, hear.) I could not thinking, when we 

saw those jiliotogiaphs of tlie Taj Mahal, and of all tliose iplendid monu* 
ments of ancient times, how fortunate it is that these emblems of an ancient 
culture are out of the reach of the rc[)rcsentalives of a more modern culture 
(Hear, hear, and luightcr), who, J am afraid, w'ouid show that respect 
and ail that veneraiicju \vhic:h they ins[ure in ns. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, alhc.i.m h.is uc;ih‘ i>.) the great electrical 
works in Bombay, and I am very glad that (he lecturer has thus given me 
an opiKjTtunity of saying h<)w deiighled I was U) hear v)f tlic inauguration 
ot this marvellous undertaking (|uitc una tiily. That inaugmration really 
marks a stage in the indusUial progress oi India, and it must always be 
associatc<i with the name of Mr. I'ala. Of all tr.c men wliom it w.as my 
good fortune in India to come a<.ross, with reg ird to the industrial side 
of the deveiopriient of India, no one left on rue an inijircssion of greater 
\igour than Mr. Tat.i. He wa.s an exceptumai man in many waiys, perfectly 
modest and simple, and having what I.ord Ronaldshay points out as the 
characteristic of good luck — an extraordinary tenacity of purpose. I am 
very glad that his sons are following in his lootstons, and continuing the 
good w^ork he has initiated. 'Fhe more nurmTous such men arc, the 
greater will be the prosperity of India in t)ie future. 

Now, with regard to the various causes pf the success of our rule in India 
— and I agree with Lord Ronaldshay that the more one looks at It the 
more wonderful it is — Lord Cromer, in his recent volume on the ex-Khedive, 
commends to all administrators in the East the im{H)rtance of good finance. 
I do not mean to say that it docs not also apply to the West, l)ut he points 
out that, with regard to Egypt, the allegiance to our rule is mainly due to the 
fact that the Egyptians understand that, if they are to have prosperity with 
light taxation, they must look to the English Protectorate in order to have 
it. And one of the great- benefits we have conferred on India is that we 
have been very careful with regard to her finance. While I was in Bombay 
I was able to abolish the octroi duty, and it is a very bad duty. It is, as 
you know, established at the Entrance of the towns, and its incidence on all 
classes of the population is harassing, especially to the poorest class. Now, 
Lord Cromer says that he noticed with some concern a report that the 
octroi duty is to be re-established at Alexandria. He calls it a thoroughly 
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bad tax, and trusts that octroi duties will not again be incorporated into 
the permanent fiscal system of the country, 

T think, ladies and gentlemen, that we ought on this occasion to pay 
a tribute of sincere respect to the Indian troops for the way in which they 
have distinguished themselves in the battlefield. We cannot think of 
India without thinking of their valour and of their loyalty, and of the very 
humane way in which they have observed the rules of civilized warfare. 
(Hear, hear.) 

I have now only to ask yoa to allow me to move a very oordial vote of 
thanks to Lord Ronaldshay. His remarks on the philosophy of India 
show that he has tried to iinderstiuul the undercurrents of Indian 
social customs and the e.sscnlial traits of the character of the people. 
(Hear, hear.) I entirely agree with what he has said, that the key to 
success of our rule in India, and many of the results that we have 
achieved, are due t(.) lltc fact that it has l)een our aim to show (and in 
future after this war it will he natinal to sl\ow) that wc are in full s)mpathy 
with the wishes of th^; peo{>le of India, so that they shall achieve their 
own happiness, and their own progress, in their own way. I now beg to 
move a hearty vote of thank> to Lord Ronaldshay. (Hear, hear, and 
applatisc.) 

Mk. C()lustrka‘.^ : Ladies and gentkun.en, I have the greatest pleasure 
m seconding the vote of thanks which lias iieen so eloipiently moved by 
our Chairman to the noble I.e<'iuicr, for the very interesting, clear and 
compendious coup I ail of the great and interest'Compelling country of 
India, so happily linked witli the british l.Cn4.irc. l.ord Ronaldshay we 
know as a great traveller, Imi his lerinrc has also show'n him to he a close 
observer. His loidshii> could have conducted us into some very much 
less known tracts than tliose he has shown us on tlie screen to-day, such 
as the high tracts of the Himalayas and the inaccessible regions in which 
he has made his name as a traveller. It is wonderful how his lordship 
has given us so much useful information about India, in such a clear form 
and so beautifully illustrated, in the short time in which he has commanded 
our attention. Our very hearty thanks arc due to him for his most 
interesting lecture. (Hear, hear, and applause.) I have also been asked 
to express our warmest thanks to our noble Chairman. No one could 
more worthily preside at a lecture' on India, in which F4mpire Lord Reay, 
in the midst of strenuous work in high political, academic and philan- 
thropic fields, continues to take the deepest and most active interest. 
We cordially welcome to our chair one who so effectively, and in a 
manner which sets us all such a high example, works for the highest 
interests of India and the Empire. 

The motion, on being put to the meeting, was carried with acclama- 
tion. 

The Lecturkr : Might I express my appreeiation of the very kind way 
in which you have proposed and seconded this vote of thanks to myself? 
I hope I have not been too dogmatic in the course of my paper, which is, 
perhaps, rather a failing of Members of Parliament I must confess to 
one fault on my part : I am obstinate. Dr. Pollen told me I had better 
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show my slides at the end of the paper, but I said I preferred to show 
half of them in the middle of the paper, and the rest at the end. I now 
find he was correct, and I am afraid that owing to the light the slides 
did not show as well as they would have done if they had been seen in 
a properly darkened room. I thank you most sincerely for your kind 
welcome. 

The Chairman : It has given me the greatest pleasure to preside on 
this very interesting occasion, and I thank you all for the very kind way 
in which you have accorded the vote of thanks. 

The meeting then terminated. 
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INDIA AFTER THE WAR, FROM THE 
ECOiNOMIC STANDPOINT 

By Sir Daniki. M. Hamilton 

vS PEAKING in the House of Commons on Nov^ember 26th last, 
Mr. Roberts. Under- Secretary for India, made the. following 
remark : 

“ It was premature to attempt to anticipate the conse- 
quences that might follow from the striking and historic 
event — the participation of India in force in the world war 
of the F.mpire. The results would not.be fully seen until 
the war was over. But it was clear that India claimed to 
be not a mere dependiait of, but a partner in, the Empire, 
and her partnership with us in spirit and on the battlefields 
could not but alter the angle from which we should all 
henceforward look at the problems of the Government of 
India.” 

Now, I do not know what* may be in the mind of Mr. 
Roberts, but what I am going to suggest this afternoon for 
your consideration is, whether, after the war is over, the 
'Government of India might be given economic indepen- 
dence — freedom from the control of th'e Secretary of State 
in financial and econom''’ affairs, with ^ view to the training 
of India for pohA^^^’’ "'.ependence, ^altimately, within the 
Empire. I place economic freedom ^rst, because economics 
are solid food, wheat and rice, wher eas politics are chiefly 
chaff. I ’ ooe, then, that when Mr.' Roberts views India 

.,ot been . . a uugitiaiic iji “1 r 

from a different au^ . r Members war, he will fix one eye. 
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and that the better of the two, on the economic side of 
Indian life, for upon the strength of the economic base, 
depends the strength of the political structure. And I may 
sa>' that one of the objects which I have had in view in 
penning this paper is, to enlist the interest of the young 
men of India who are resident in London in economic 
questions affecting India, in the hope that they will follow 
the lead of that master of Indian economics,^ Mr. Gokhale, 
and the young men in Bomba) who form 'I'he Friends of 
India Society. 

What is it, then, that Mr. Gokhalt^’s young men are doing } 
They are helping to rebuild Indi.i, by creating what arc 
among the greatest of India’.s needs - vi/.., Umitv and A 
B.tNKiNC .Sv.sTKM Fou Till pKoi’i.K : and to destroy w'hat are 
among the. greatest stumbling-blocks in the path of India’s 
progress — viz., the Sei’ M et ri'.NKss oi- rtiE Pe.oi'ee and The 
r(.)Wfc.K OK THE Mahai.\n. And how are they doing it? By 
training the people among whom they are working - viz., 
the mill-hands and the dtqaressed classes of Bombay, in co- 
operative inethf)ds and co-operative finance. So good has 
been their work that the interc^st on the small loans re(iuired 
by the people has been reduc«.;d from 75 and 150 per cent, 
to i8| per cent. Now, the.se (.oor [a‘(.)ple in Bombay are 
more or less typical of th(; great bulk of the people of India. 
Financial bondage means spiritual bondage, and spiritual 
bondage is incompatible with [lolitical freedom. Financial 
freedom must therefore, of • necessity, precede political 
freedom, and for this reason 1 would suggest that if 
any changes in the e.xisting relations between the Secre- 
tary of State and the (rovernment of India are in contem- 
plation, precedence be given to economics. 

Now, while the blessings of British rule have been many 
and great, and will, I doubt not, be greater still in the 
future, the improvement in the economic condition of the 
people has not been, as great as one might have expected 
after 1 50 years of British rule. The explanation of this is 
that the beneficent rule of the Government is destroyed, 
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largtily, by the power of the Mahajan, and when I speak 
of the Mahajan, 1 should like you to understand it is 
not so much the individual I refer to as the system he 
represents. India is in the Mahajan’s grip. That grip is 
f)n the throat of the people, and until it is relaxed India 
will not breathe the brc^adth of life and freedom. 

1 low do 1 gauge the prospt*.rity of the people, and how 
do I know that their economic progre.ss is not what it 
might have been I do so by an infallible economic test - 
that of the rate of interest payable by the people when they 
want to borrow, as they always do. The other evening I 
was reading Adam .Smith’s “Wealth of Nations." There I 
found this written ; 

“ In Bengal money is ire.ijuently lent to farmers at 
40, 50, and 60 per cent., and the sutxeeding crop is mort- 
gaged for the payment. As thi- profits which can aflord 
such an interest must eat up almost the whole rent of the 
landlord, so such (mormous usury must in its turn eat up 
the greater part of the profits." 

That was written r pS years ago, and that is the con- 
dition of things in Bengal to-day. I speak from personal 
knowledge, for that was the rate of interest payable by the 
people on my property in Bengal until lately, when I 
turned the Mahajan out of my place in the Sunderbans. 
The same rate holds good on the other side of India, and 
there, too, I speak from personal knowledge. The rate of 
interest is a sure ind(*.x of the solvency of a people, and 
the rates prevalent over the greater part of India to-day 
are clear proof that the economic condition of the people 
' is not what it might be. and the man mainly responsible is 
that irresponsible ruler of India, the Mahajan. 

How, then, is the power of the Mahajan to be broken } 
There is only one proved way of doing it, and that is by 
introducing into the life, of India a still stronger power — 
viz., the spirit of unity. 

Well, a beginning, and an excellent beginning, has been 
made by Government in the creation of that spirit of unity 
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without which freedom of any kind is an idle dream. With 
the passing of the Co-operative Credit Societies Act of 
1 904, the spirit began to move on the face of the waittrs, 
and the blighting shadow of the Mahajan began to lift. I 
will .show you the working (ff the spirit by reading to you 
an extract from last year's report ol the vvorking of the 
Co-operative Credit Societies in the United Provinces, 
d'his is what the Registrar sa>s : 

1 he, example ol Western ciMintries shows that co-opera- 
tion is bound sooner or laliT to raise the moral character 
not only ol tin' ineinbers but ol their iniighbours. Cases 
are n<.)W numeron;; in our soci<,'ties where in a village whole 
castes as well ’s iniliv ichiais liave given up drinking, 
gambling, and ocher vices that rendered them ineligible 
lor election. 'I'he .M)ciety at Sh.ahpur, in Henares, which 
has been lavourabl) noticed in siicccs-^ive annual reports, 
is composed im).stiy of Phars, .1 trilie locally noted for its 
criminal propensities. Other vilkiges reputed for tlie bad 

livelihood ol the residents are making strenuous efforts for 
the establishment of soeiraies. In many localities ele- 
mentary schools are maintained iiy a grant from the profits 
of the society or by a special levy amongst the members. 
Sanitation and medical relief have also been taken up in 
some cases. Many (lanchayets stock a su[)plv of tpiinine 
for the use of the members and their funilies. Petty 
disputes amongst members, ol a civil or criminal nature 
arc now usually referred to the pandiayct. Extravagant 
expenditure at marriage.s, funerals, or festivities has been 
much curtailed. Many villagers have told me that formerly 
they spent more than they could afford on such occasions 
to avoid local odium. No\v they can safely .say that they 
are not permitted by the panch to indulge in ruinous 
hospitality. The policy follower! of discouraging caste or 
sectional societies in villages has borne very good fruit 
In the panchayet all castes and interests are repre.sented, 
and hostility between caste and caste is disappearing. As 
a local inspector has reported, a Brahman sar[)anch has no 
longer the slightest hesitation in catching hold ol the hand 
of a Chamar member and securing his thumb impression 
on the promissory note executed by the latter for a loan. 

“What has beefi said abov'e will show how a solidarity 
of feeling is developing amongst members. They are also 
learning to help each other in times of distress and calamity. 
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Numerous instances are quoted in district reports where 
th(i jroods and chattels of a man who has suddenly died of 
pla<jue or other disease have been guarded by his fellow- 
members. Necessary help is given to the widow or minor 
children of members. Reemsant or indifferent panches and 
members are expelled or otherwise suitably dealt with. 
Many societies have built chaupals for the holding of 
meetings. Songs .and Rhnjans are sung in praise of co- 
operation. Plays have been si,agfal in the western districts 
<lepicting the* respective ways of the Mahajan and the 
society, and pointing the moral. 'Through the organization 
of our societies in groujxs ;ind central banking unions, 
neighbouring villages iire learning to co-opc rate with each 
other. This is likely to he of much service in promoting 
rur^d economy. The signs are ;dl favf)nrable for thf; revival 
of a corporate village life in the. province. India is a 
country of villages, and w'ill remain .so for many centuries. 
The importance of the growth ol a rural culture and 
civilization cannot, tl'.ereforc, he over-estimated.” 

I want you specially to notice iiovv many of the problems 
which have bafflet! (.iovernment trorn the beginning are 
being solved by the sjjiril of unity vzorking among the 
people, and without any espense to Ciot ernment excepting 
the salaries of the co-op<-ralive stalf. ‘ The.se are some ot 
them ; the famine problem, the financing of the. peopUc the 
drink problem, primary education, medicine, sanitation, 
police, litigation ; and to these 1 would add that other 
pressing problem. Well Irrigation, while the .song and the 
Bhajan have drowntal the discord of the Mahajan. 

Tho-se are the fruits of "the Spirit of Unity, and the 
opposite are the fruits of the Mahajan’s garden — viz., 
famine suffering of nu n and cattle, insolvency, illiteracy, 
ill-health, insanitation, drunkenne.ss, gambling, extravagance, 
want of irrigation, and want of growth, spiritual, moral, 
political, and material. 

I have said that an excellent beginning has been made 
in the development of the co-operative spirit, but it is still 
only ;i beginning. The cry of India is the cry of the 
trenches — “Men, more men.” All over India the Mahajan 
is still strongly entrenched behind his silver heaps, and he 
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must be dug out. Of the 750,000 villages of India which 
are calling for help, only 1 2,000 have yet been entered. 
Why ? Because Government is waiting for honorary 
workers who do not come. But India cannot wait ; she 
has waited far too long already. Russia has organized 
co-operative credit for 40,000.000 of her people, including 
their families, mainly within the last live years. India, with 
only 4,000,000, lags far bi hind. 'Fhe I'sussia-n co-operative 
credit societies have at th<;ir command /, 63,000,000 of capital ; 
the Indian about ^4,000,000. When will Irulia catch up? 
As regards honorary workers, hear what Sir Horace 
Plunkett, the Irish co-o[»er;itive leaticr. wrote the other 
day : 

" The pioneers could do ail that was required in its early 
stages. We were then deiling more with principles than 
with practical details. We h.id to get public opinion to 
support the co-operative firindide in agriculture. Now the 
main w'ork is tin; application of the principle to the actual 
business of the people, and only traiiUHl professional organ- 
izers can do this,” 

By all means let us have all the honorary workers we 
can get for this great work, .and all honmir to those who 
come forward ; but honorary workers will never organize 
the finances of 315,000,000 people. A work of this mag- 
nitude can only be done by tiovernment. While squaring 
its own accounts, Government ought also to show the 
people how to square theirs. While Govt'.rnrncnt borrows 
at 4 per cent, for itself, it ought not to leave the people who 
are dependent upon it to pay 40 per cent, as they did in the 
days of Adam Smith. Finance Ministers come and go, but 
the 40 per cent, remains, and until the gulf between the 
40 per cent, and the 4 per cent, is bridged by a banking 
system, the people cannot pa.ss from poverty to plenty, but 
will remain what they now are — the dependents of Govern- 
ment whenever the rains fail. On the battlefields of Europe 
India has shown her loyalty to the Empire ; but India, too, 
has her battlefields, and the Empire can best show its loyalty 
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to India by helping her on that financial field on which so 
many of her sons still struggle and fall. The help that India 
wants will cost the Empire nothing. India will pay her 
own way. All she asks for is a banking system for the 
people, and an increased co-operative staff — an enlarged 
Servants of India Society composed of picked men with 
a talent for finance — men who will work with a single eye 
for the advancement of their country, and who will not enter 
the service only for the sake of an appointment. If you 
allot lOO villages to each of these young men, 7,000 will 
ultimately be wanted — 7,000 preachers of unity and co- 
operation, 7,000 Indian Empire builders. .A.n increase of 
1,000 yearly will take seven years complete the staff; 
therefore the sooner the increase begins, the better for 
India. 

What salary ought these young men to hav^e ? One 
in keeping with the quality and training of the men. If 
we assume an average of £zoo a year, this would meat? 
^200,000 to begin with, and .,^i,qoo,ooo ultimately. Where 
is the money to come from t Great Britain is spending 
a million and a half a day for destructive purposes -for 
destroying the enemy of the race — Frtissian militarisin. 
Can India not alford a million and a half a year for con- 
structive purposes, for destroying the enemy of India— 
the Mahajan } 'The rural debt of India is estimated at 
;^250,ooo,ooo sterling. A .saving of even 10 per cent, on 
this would be 3 5,000, 000 a year. Would this not be 
a good return on the investment ? The cost would later 
be passed on to the villages, and the villages would gladly 
pay, for it would be only Rs. 2.8 a month. To begin with, 
however, Government would have to find the money, and 
I shall now show you where the money for this and a great 
deal more is to be found without additional cost to the 
Government or the people. 

The money to pay the salaries of the enlarged co-operative 
credit department, and for a good deal more besides, is to 
be had from the profit, coined and uncoined, on the cur- 
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rency. Twenty-five million pounds sterling have already 
accumulated and are lying in the Bank of England and in 
the vaults of the Government of India. Up till now it has 
been considered necessary to keep this large stock of gold 
handy in order to pay off an adverse trade balance which 
occurs once in ten or fifteen years in times of stress like 
the present, or in famine when India cannot pay her debt 
in produce. The war has, however, taught us the value of 
good paper money, and that the credit of the State is more 
powerful than gold or silver. Thcircfore, instead of keeping 
diis large stock of gold lying more or less idle for the purpose 
mentioned, India may {)ay her very occasional trade debt 
with gold Treasury bills at sixteenpence? per rupee plus 
interest, the bills being rc'deemed in gold after the trade 
balance turns in India’s favour, as it always does when the 
bad time is over. India’s occasional adverse balance ought 
to be treated simply as a temporary overdraft to a valuable 
client who can be trusted' to pay it off in gold very 
shortly. At the present moment the British Government 
lias ^100,000,000 of Treasury bills afl(\at, and how many 
millions the other nations have I do not know ; but I know 
that India’s Treasury bills would be better than all others 
in this respect — that they would be paid off in gold within 
a very short time, whereas it is doubtful if those of other 
nations will ever be paid off at all. More than likely they will 
become part of their permanent debt, 

I may add that the proposal to settle an Indian adverse 
trade balance by means of Treasury bills is on the same 
lines as the arrangement made the other day in Paris by 
the Allies’ financial experts, for the settlement of Russia’s 
present adverse trade balance. Mr. Lloyd George, in his 
speech in Parliament on the 15th ult., explained the pro- 
posal in these words: ■ 

“We have also initiated arrangements which we^hope 
will help to restore the 'exchanges in respect of bills held in 
this country against Russian merchants, who, owing to the 
present difficulties of exchange, cannot discharge their 

VOL. VI. • 
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liabilities in this country. They are quite ready and eager 
to pay, they have the money to pay, but owing to difficulties 
of exchange they cannot pay bills owing in this country. 
We therelore propose to accept Russian Treasury bills 
against these bills of exchange due from Russian merchants, 
Russia collecting the debts in roubles in her own country 
and giving us the Treasury bills in exchange. We hope 
that will assist very materially in the working of the (;x- 
changes. It will be very helpful to business between tlie 
two countries, and incidentally it will be very helpful to 
Russia herself in raising money in her own country for the 
purpose of financing the war.” 

In the same way the Govi;rnment of India would collect 
rupees in India and give sterling Treasury bills in exchange 
on the basis of sixtcf npence per rupee plus interest. 

I'o hold up ^25,000,000 sterling for all time as security 
against a deficit of only onolhird of that sum, which may or 
may not occur once in ten or fifteen years, is not good busi- 
ness. The wholesale locking-up of the money received for 
India’s produce, against a fall in exchange which need never 
occur, besides being unfair to India, is financially unsound 
and economically wasteful, and ought now to give way to 
more modern finance. 

In utilizing the gold reserves, however, I do not propose 
to waste the money by issuing it in the form of gold currency 
in India. What I profiose to do is to leave the gold where 
it is, and to issue paper money against it, and to use the 
paper money in paying the salaries of the increased co- 
operative staff — that is to'say, in the development of credit 
and of a banking system for the people, also in the con- 
struction of irrigation canals, and in the provision of wells 
through the media of the co-operative societies, and to 
spend the money in such other ways as will best promote 
the advancement of India. 

The difference between India's" paper money and the 
paper money of other nations which is now being used for 
war purposes would be the difference between life and 
death. By increasing the food -supply, India’s paper 
currency would create life, which Ruskin rightly says is 
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the only wealth ; whereas war paper currency destroys 

both life and properly. India’s paper currency would be 

constructive, while that which is issued in payment of svur 

debts is destructive. 

% 

There is another suggestion connected witli the exchange 
question which I should like to make — viz., that in return 
for the money belonging to the Gold Standard Reserve 
which India lends to tlie British Government„ the British 
(iovcrnment should now' guarantee the. exchangeability of 
the rupee at sixleenpence. As the rupe(; ha.s proved its 
invulnerability, the guarantee* wouKl be only a nomimal 
thing, but it would have the eheet of inspiring confuhmce 
in timid investor.s who might be disjiO.Kal to send capital to 
India, but who are doubtful ab(jut gelling it back at si.x- 
teenpence per rupee. I' rom the aniu,*.xed statement, which 
shows the mont'.y lent last yt:ar to our Colonies and De 
pendencies and furc.ign countrie.s by the London money 
market, it is evident that India is not getting her fair share 
of capital. For the seven months January to July, 1914, 
Canada borrou'ed ,.^35.000,000 from the outside world, 
most of it from London. India, 1 siqjpose, borrowed 
about ;^'3,coo,ooo in the .same time. Canada borrowed 
per head of her population; India aid. If Canada is 
going ahead too fast, it is fairly evidt nt that India is going 
too slows The guarantee I have sugge^sted would be a 
graceful compliment to India, and India might return the 
compliment by guaranteeing the'Briiish Fxchequer against 
loss, for there neither could nor would be any. 

And what has the war to teach India regarding banking ? 
She stands on the threshold of a new' era. While she looks 
ahead she must also look back and learn the lessons of the 
past, and the greatest of the lessons is that she must not 
build a banking system on a foundation of sand, not even 
on golden sand, but ion the solid rock of the State, for the 
many are stronger than* the few. 

The English system of banking, resting as it does on 
a few shareholders and a phantom base of gold, will not do 
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for India. It is out of date, and the gold can never be 
found in a time of stress when it is most wanted. When 
war broke out, all the bankers of England went off for 
a long holiday ..because they could ’ not, pay their debts 
in the legal tender coin of the realm. When we looked 
for gold, we were given postal orders, and from the golden 
dream of the millennium we awakened to the moratorium. 
The strength of a capitalist bank is the strength of a few 
of the people. The strength of a State Bank is the 
strength of the nation. 

What was it saved the Em[)ire when the English bank- 
ing system broke down ? It was the introduction of State 
banking and the £\ note bearing the impress of the 
King’s head. No other power was equal to the task. 
India wants a bank with the King-Emperor as head, and 
after the experience of the last two years, she will trust no 
other with her money. The way is now open to India to 
have the greatest bank in the world, and she must not miss 
the chance. It can be worked by the machinery of the 
existing Presidency banks, linking up the people with these 
by means of the co-operative unions which are now 
coining into being. India wants expansion, and must have 
an expansive banking system — one which will not be 
limited to the funds at the disposal of a limited body cl 
limited shareholders, nor rest on a phantom base of gold, 
but on the solid rock of the State, and which will reach out 
a helping hand to the mea'hest of her subjects. 

The old Scottish banking system, applied by the State, 
is what India wants. It sets men to work for themselves 
and for the State without waiting for gold or silver. It 
develbps production as well as trade. It embodies the 
co-operative principle ; men borrow^on "the security of their 
friends. „ The following extract from Macleod’s ‘‘^Elements 
of Banking” will explain its working : ; . 

" We have now to describe a species of credit invented 
. in Scotland, to which the marvellous progress and pros- 
perity of that country is mainly dqje, 
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“ The Bank of Scotland began to issue r notes about 
the beginning of the last century. In 1727 another bank 
was founded named the Royal Bank. In the very con- 
tracted sphere of Scottish commerce at that time, there 
were not .sufficient commercial bills to exhaust the credit 
ol the banks. They had, as it were, a superfluity of 
credit on hand, and the Royal Bank devised a new means 
of getting it into circulation. 

“It agreed, on receiving sufficient guarantees, to open or 
creatt; credits in favour of respectable and trustworthy 
persons. 

“ A cash credit is therefore simply a drawing £iccount, 
creattxl in favour of a customer, ii[)oi which he may 
operate in precisely the same manneu', as on a common 
drawing account. The only difference being that, instead 
of receiving inteiasst upon tiie daily balance to his credit, as 
is very commonly the custom iit .Scotland, he pays interest 
on the daily balance at his chr.bit. It is thus an inverse 
drawing account. 

“All these advances are mad<; exclusively in the Bank’s 
own notes, and they are not made on the basis of any 
previous tran.saction. 

“ Ca.sh credits are applicable to a totally different class 
of transactions from those which give rise to bills of exchange, 
and we will now explain their nature more fully. 

“ Every man in busine.ss, however humble or however 
extensive, must nece.ssarily keep a certain portion of ready 
money by him, to answer immediate demands for small 
daily expenses, wages, and other things. This would, of 
course, be much more profitably employed in his business, 
where it might produce a profit of 15 or 20 per cent, 
instead of lying idle. But unless the trader knew that he 
could command it at a momenl’s notice, he would always 
be obliged to keep a certain portion of ready money in his 
own till, or he must be able to comm.uid the use of someone 
else’s till. Now, one object of a cash credit is to supply 
this convenience to the trader, to enable him to invest the 
whole of his capital in trade, and, upon proper security 
being given, to furnish him with the accommodation of a 
till at a moment’s notice, in such small sums as he may 
require, on his payipg a moderate interest for the accom- 
modation. " \ 

“ Almost every yourfg man commencing business in Scot- 
land does it by means of a cash credit. A young solicitor, 
for instance, in England must have a very considerable 
amount of ready money to begin business with any ease to 
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himself, as he is expected to make disbursements before he 
can get in payments from his clients. But in Scotland this 
is done by means of a cash credit which is guaranteed by 
his friends. 

“ These credits are granted to all classes of society, to 
the poor as freely as to the rich. Everything depends 
upon character. Young men in the humblest walks of life 
inspire their friends with confidence in their steadiness and 
judgment, apd they become sureties for them on a cash 
credit. This is exactly the same thing as money to them, 
and they then have the means placed within their reach of 
rising to any extent to which their abilities and industry 
permit them. 

“ It was in this manner that the prodigious progress in 
agriculture wars made in Scotian- 1. There were immense 
quantities of reclairnable land, and al)undance of unemployed 
people, but no capital or money to set their industry in 
motion. Seeing tliis stite of matters the banks opened 
branches in numerous parts of the country, and sent down 
boxes of .^1 notes and granted c.a.sh credits to the larmers. 
These notes were uitiversally received as readily as coin. 
The farmers made their purchases and paid wages with 
them, and immeiise tracts of barren land were changed 
into fertile corn-fickK. Now these f,\ notes were not a 
substitute for any s[)c;cie ; they did not supersede or displace 
any previously e.xisiing money ; they were a pure addition 
to the existing money ; they were, in fact, exactly equivalent 
to the creation of so much gold. 

“ Commerci; and agriculture therefore received their 
prodigious stimulus frotn these cash credits. But they 
were of equal u.se in a public point of view. Almost all 
the great public works of every description were created 
by means of these cash credits. One witness stated that 
the Forth and Clyde Canal was executed by means of 
a cash credit of ^40,000 granted by the Royal Bank. 
And in exactly a similar way, whenever any other great 
public works are to be done, such as roads, bridges, canals, 
railways, docks, etc., the invariable course is to obtain a 
l.irge cash credit at one of the banks. 

‘‘ All these marvellous results, which have raised Scot- 
land from the lowest state of barbarism up to her present 
proud position in the space of 1 50 years, are the children 
of pure CREDIT. It is no exaggeration, whatever, but a 
melancholy truth, that at the period of the Revolution of 
1688 and the establishment of the Bank of Scotland, that 
country, partly owing to such a se^jes of disasters as cannot 
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be paralleled in the history of any other independent nation, 
and partly owing to its position in the very outskirts of the 
civilized world, and far removed from the humanizing 
influence of commerce, divided, in fact, into two nations, 
aliens in blood and language, was the most utterly barbarous, 
savage, and lawless kingdom in Europe. And it is equally 
undeniable that the two great causes of her rapid rise in 
civilization and wealth have been her systems of national 
education and banking. 1 ler system of banking has been 
of infinitely greater service to her than mines of gold and 
silver. Mines of the precious nu-tals wouUl probably have 
demoralized her people. Ifin her banking system has 
tended immensely to call forth every manly virtue. In 
the character of her own peopf;, in tlicir ste.adiness, their 
integrity, their ht)nonr, Scotland has found wealth infinitely 
more beneficial to h(!r than the mines of Me.\ico and 
Peru. 

“ Now, we observe that tlicse cash credits which have 
produced such marvellous re.suUs are purely of the nature 
of accommodation {)aper in lingiand. They are not based 
upon any previous operation.s, nor upon the transfer of 
commodities already in existence. 'I'hey are created for 
the express purpose of creating or forming future products, 
which would either have; had no (existence at all but for 
them, or, at all events, it would have been deferred for a 
very long period, until solid money could have been 
obtained to produce them. 'I'hus wc; have an enormous 
ma.s.s of exchangeable pro})erty, creat' d by the mere will 
of the bank and its customers, which produces all the effects 
of solid gold and silver; and when it had done its work, it 
vanishes again into nothing, at tlu^ will of the same persons 
who called it into existence. 

“ Hence we see that the inerd will of man has created vast 
ma.sses of wealth out of nothing, and then ueckkated them 
into nothing, which, having served their purpose after a 
lime, were 

" Melted into air, into thin air.” 

“ But their solid results have by no means faded like the 
baseless fabric of a vision, leaving not a rack behind. On 
the contrary, their solid results have been her far-famed 
agriculture ; the manufactures of Glasgow and Paisley ; the 
unrivalled steamships of the Clyde ; great public works of 
all sorts — canals, railroads, roads, bridges ; and poor young 
men converted into princely merchants.” 
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The old Scotch bankers were men of vision. They saw 
canals where none existed, and they manufactured the 
£ i notes to construct them. They had no gold and 
very little credit. '' The Government of India has both in 
abundance. Is it Weaker than a few old Scotch bankers ? 
May it not, like them, manufacture its own money to con- 
struct canals and wells ? Let me apply the system to a 
couple of concrete cases. 

A few months ago Mr. Summers, an Indian State 
engineer, read a papt;r here recommending the construction 
of the Rohri Canal in Sind at a cost of ;^3, 000,000. Let us 
assume that the Bank oi Bengal is the State Bank : Govern- 
ment will do as you .uid I do when we want tin overdraft 
from our bankers. It will lodge with the bank as security 
for the loan its own mil way or canal bonds to the value of 
the loan which it retjuircs. The bank will thereupon 
provide Government with a cboquc-book containing, say, 
ten rupee notes, and with these the canal is constructed 
and paid for. Govaa nment will pay interest on the loan, 
but as the State will be the chief proprietor of the bank, 
the interest will go to Government. The net result is that 
the Government gets the money free of interest. If 
Government borrowed in the open market at 4 per cent., 
in twenty-five years it would pay away the cost of another 
canal, so that by utilizing its own money it gets two canals 
for the price of one. Besides having gold behind it, the 
paper is additionally secured by the canal which it constructs. 
The ten-rupee note which is paid to the coolie is simply an 
order on the State for ten rupees Worth of food and 
clothing in return for ten rupees worth of ^qanal constructed 
by hinii fbr the State. While idle he is living off the State, 
IJ and giving nothing in return for his food. The scrap of 
v-paper. sets him to work — sets industry in motion, as Adam 
Smith calls it — and instead of eating the hard crust of 
. idleness, he eats the bread of industry » by constructing 
canals for the State, of which he is a member. ' 

. Eleven.y§^rs” ago, the Irrigatjpn Com^ down 
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a programme to cost ^30,000,000 sterling, but only 
£\ 1,000,000 have so far been spent. With so many of our 
wounded soldiers returning to India, wanting a bit of land 
on which to fight their battles over again, and so many 
others crying for land, would it not be well to push oil with 
the remainder of the programme? It might have been 
completed ere now if Government had taken the full power 
out of its gold. Since 1901 Government hae paid out of 
its treasuries 60,000,000 sovereigns, which have been “ ab- 
sorbed ” by the country. Each sovereign molts into twenty- 
four silver rupees, but circulates only as fifteen, and the 
power of nine rupees is lost, 'rhe loss on the 60,000,000 
sovereigns is fully ^620, 000, 000, just the sum required to 
complete the programme: but the chance has gone, and 
with it has gone 20, 000,000 of canals. Such is the 
wastage caused by gold currt ncy. 

The other concrete case to which I would refer is con- 
nected with well irrigation. Two months ago Mr. Malony, 
of the Indian Civil Service, drew our attention to the very 
great importance of pushing on with well construction. In 
British India there is something like 250,000,000 acres of 
land under cultivation, and another 100,000,000 of cultivable 
waste land, but only about 30.000,000 acres receive the 
benefit of irrigation. If we assume that 1 00,000,000 acres 
are still in want of, or would be benefitted by, irrigation, 
allowing a well to every ten acres, 10,000,000 wells are 
wanted ; and if we assume Rs. 300, or £20, as the cost of a 
well, ^^*200,000,000 sterling arc wanted for well irrigation 
alone. Where is the money to come from ? It must come 
chiefly from India herself, and here is a great opemhg for”, 
some of India’s paper money. India is thirsting for water, 
and, as Mr. Malony told us, the water is to be had under- 
neath for the lifting. There is unemployed labour to be 
found in every yillage, why not turn it on to well-sinking ? 
What I woul 4 suggest is that the Government push on as 
fast as possible with the development of th6 co-operative 
village societies* and, entrust the societies,' which are all 
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under the supervision of Government, with the vvorkinjj of 
its Takavi loans, ensuring that for every ten rupees bor- 
rowed from the State Bank a foot of well was sunk. The 
notes would thus create their own security in addition to 
that in the gold reserve. The village society would gladly 
pay 6^ per cent, for the loan, which would be an excellent 
investment for the State and a still better one for the 
people. 

Now, I should like you to follow one of tho.se ten rupee 
notes, and .see what liappcns. To begin with, the country 
is richer by a well and additional crops. The coolie who 
has got the ten ruptx's spen<ls it in foorl and clothing, and 
in so doing creates a strong(.r demand for these. The 
extra demand for food raus('s more fooil to be grown. 
With the extra money which he receives from the coolie 
for food, the ryot buys a new sari for his wife, so more 
looms are set in motion. The weaver, with the additional 
money he gets from the coolie and the ryot, buys some- 
thing for his w'ife and family, and so on the money spins, 
smiling all round as it goes. The propo.sed jDaper currency 
being balanced bj’ increased production could not cause 
redundancy. The only redundancy it might cause would 
be a redundancy of food and clothing, and the people 
will not complain of this. 

I now come to another important development, which is 
encouraged by an increased issue of paper money, and 
that is Deposit Banking. Vou are all aware of the hoards 
of idle money which are hidden away in India. In these 
hoards is wrapped up the surplus labour of generations. 

’ How is this great force to be captured, and hitched on to 
the car of State ? The most likely way to do it, says 
Walter Bagehot, is by the diffusion of paper money, and to 
explain how this comes about I shall here give you an 
extract from Bagehot’s " Lombard Street,” that classic of 
the financial world : 

“ The real introductory function which deposit banks at 
first perform is much more popular, and it is only when 
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they can perform this more popular kind of business that 
deposit banking ever spreads quickly and extensively. 
This function is the supply of the paper circulation to the 
country, and it will be observeil that I am not about to 
overstep my limits and discuss this as a question of 
currency. In what form the best paper currency can be 
supplied to the country is a question of economical theory, 
with which I do not meddle here. 1 am only narrating 
unquestionable history ; not dealing with an argument 
where every step is disputed. And part of this certain 
history is that the best way to diffuse l)anking in a com- 
munity is to allow the hanker to issue bank-notes of small 
amount that can supcrsetle the metal currency. This 
amounts to a subsidy to eaclj Iianker to enable him to keep 
open a bank until depositors <'1 k)os(; to come to it. The 
country where deposit banking is most diffused is Scotland, 
:ind ther(‘, the original profits were entirely doriveii from 
thtt circulation. The note issue is now a most trilling part 
of the liabilities of the .Scotch lianks, but it was once their 
mainstay and .source of profit. A curious book, lately 
published, has enabled us to follow the course of this in 
detail, d'he Bank of Dundee, now amalgamated with the 
Royal Bank of Scotland, was foiindctl in 1763, and had 
become before its amalgamaiion, eight or nine years since, 
a bank of considerable deposits. But for twenty-five years 
from its foundation, it had no dep'osits at all. It subsisted 
mostly on its note issue, and a little on its remittance 
business. Only in 1792, after nearly thirty years, it began 
to gain deposits, but from th.it time they augmented very 
rapidly. The banking history of Pmgland has been the 
same, though we have no country bank accounts in detail 
which go back so far. 

“ The reason why the use* of bank paper commonly 
precedes the habit of making deposits in banks is very 
plain. It is a far easier habit to establish. In the issue 
of notes the banker, the person to be most benefited, can 
do something. He can pay away his own ‘ proifuseS**Th' 
loans, in wages, or in payment of debts. But in the getting 
of deposits he is passive. His issues depend on himself; 
his deposits on the favour of others. And to the public the 
change is far eas.icr, too. To collect a great mass of de- 
posits with the same banker, a great number of persons 
must agree to do something ; but to establish a note cir- 
culation, a large number of persons need only do nothing. 
They receive the banker’s notes in the common course 
of their business, and they have only not to> take those 
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notes to the banker for payment. If the public refrain 
from taking trouble, a paper circulation is immediately in 
existence. A paper circulation is begun by the banker, and 
requires no effort on the part of , the public ; on the contrary, 
it needs an effort of the public to be rid,pf notes once issued. 
But deposit banking cannot be begun by the banker, and 
requires a spontaneous and consistent Jeffoft in the com- 
munity, and therefore paper issue is the natural prelude to 
deposit banking. 

“The way in which, the issue of notes by a banker 
prepares the way for the deposit of money with him is very 
plain. When a private peu'son begins to possess a great 
heap of banknotes, it will soon strike him that he is trusting 
the banker very mucii, and tliat in return he is getting 
nothing. He runs the l isk of h ss and robbery just as it he 
were hoarding coin. He would run no more risk by the 
failure of the bank if lu; made a deposit there, and he would 
be free from the risk <d keeping the cash. No doubt it 
takes time before even this simpk: reasoning is understood 
by uneducated minds. So strong is the wish oi most people 
to see their money that they for some lime continue to hoard 
banknotes ; for a long period a few do so. But in the end 
common sense conquers, d'he circulation of bank-notes 
decrease.s, and the deposit of money with the banker 
increase.s. The credit cf tin* banker having been efficiently 
advertised by the note, and accepted by the public, he lives 
on the credit so gained yt'ars after the note issue itself has 
cea.sed to be very important to him, 

“ The efficiency of this introduction is proportional to the 
diffusion of the right of note issue, A single monopolist 
issuer, like the Bank of France, works its way with difficulty 
through a. country, and advertises banking very slowly. 
The reason is that a central bank, which is governed in the 
capita], and descends on a country district, has much fewer 
modes of lending money .safely than a bank of which the 
• partners belong to that district, and, know the men and 
‘■thtirgsTn it. A note issue is mainly begun by loans ; there 
“ are then ho deposits to be paid. But the mass of loans in 
a rural district are of small amount ; tKe bills to be dis- 
counted are trifling; the persotjs borrowing are of small 
. means and only local repute ; the value of any property 
they wish to pledge depends on local circumstances. A 
banker who lives in the district, who hks alyvays lived there, 
whose whole mind is a history of the district and its changes, 
is easily'lible to lend money safely there.^, But a manager 
.'deputed bit' a^i:single central establishmdht, does ^ so with 
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difficulty. The worst people will come to him and ask for 
loans. His ignorance is a mark for all tlie shrewd and 
crafty people thereabouts. He will have endless difficulties 
in establishing the circulation of the distant bank, because 
he has not the local knowledge which alone can teach him 
how to issue that circulation safely. 

“ A system of note issues is therefore the best introduction 
to a large system of deposit banking. As yet, historically, 
it is the only introduction ; no nation, as ycit, has arrived at 
a great system of deposit banking without going first 
through the preliminary stage of note issue,’ and of such 
note issues the quickest and most efficicmt in this way 
is one made by individuals resident in the district and 
conversant with it. 

“ riiis, therefore, is the reason why Lombard Street 
exists ; that is why England is a very gre.it money market, 
and other European countries but small ones in comparison. 
In England and Scotland .1 diffused system of note issues 
started banks all over the country. In these banks the 
savings of the country have been lod'g'd, and by these they 
have been sent to London. No similar system arose else- 
where, and in consecjuencc. I.ondon is full of money, and all 
Continental cities are empty as compared with it. The 
monarchical form of Lombard Street is due also to the 
note issue.” 

You will observe that the diffusion of notes can most 
quickly and efficiently be accomplished by an agent living 
in and familiar with the district and its people. The village 
co-operative society, working under the supervision of the 
Government, is , the unit which fulfils this condition, and is 
therefore the best medium for, the diffusion of paper money 
with its sequel, deposit banking. The faster, therefore, 
the co-operative movement is developed, the faster will the 
note issue develop ; 750,000 Scotch bankers wijX rnake ^ 
difference to India. As the societies increase, and con- 
fidence in them grows, they will more and more draw into 
their coffers as deposits the money now lying, deadjn the 
districts. The money will How into the Treasuries or 
State Bank, and flqw out again as wanted. The reserves 
will be full of gold and silver. The silver purchases of 
Government /vyill automatically decrease, and 'the gold 
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reserves will grow automatically with the growing exports. 
The development of deposit banking will provide the 
antidote to the wastage which the silver purchases of 
Government now involve ; and, by the teaching of Bagehot, 
all the elements required will be present for the building up 
in India of another great financial centre of the Empire. 

Secured by gold and silver behind, and by canals and 
wells and crops in front, India's paper currency would be 
the finest currency in the world. It could never become 
inconvertible into silver, nor could her Treasury bills ever 
become inconvertible into gold ; but what is more .serious 
for the people, her currency, whether gold, or silver, or 
pa[)er, is becoming inconvertil)]e into food. A rupee and a 
half now buy what one iu[;ee bought founcily j the eight 
annas have beconu; inconvertil)ie. I'liis is the currency 
le.sson which every man who has to buy food has learnt. 
Government has c<mstructed a railway system which has 
linked up the villages with the produce markets of tin; 
world, and the high prices ruling outside draw out India’s 
products. There is thus more money in the country, but 
relatively less food, hence the rupet; buys less than before. 
To preserve the Ijalance Government must also construct 
a banking system which will link up the villages with the 
money markets t)f the world, and so ensure that the man 
who grows the [»roduce retains the price, and is thus 
encouraged to grow more. Without a banking system the 
railways may prove a curse ^s well as a blessing, by drain- 
ing the country of it.s produce, while the money which comes 
in payment passes on to the Mahajan, and the people are 
Jeft b^p of both money and food. The gold and silver 
currents which flow into India fall chiefly into the Dead 
Sea of the Mahajan. There is many a deadly pool in 
India, many a dry channel, but few silver streams. There 
is plenty of money in India, but it is mostly dead, like the 
profit on the currency. Wring out of, the dead gold in the 
the stagnant pools of the Government the power which lies 
dormant there, apply it by means of paper currency to the 
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development of credit and of the productive powers ot 
the country, and the face of India will change; the fields 
will double the food-supply, and the mills will doubly hum 
in the manufacture of clothing and of bags for the bumper 
crops. No longer will so many of India’s young men be 
looking for posts, for the posts will be looking for them. 
Plant the golden grain which is now lying dormant, and it 
will yield a hundredfold. 

England has a bank agency for every *$,000 of her 
people ; India has no bank for 250,000,000 of hers. Where 
the Mahajan llourishes the ))eoplt; <l':cay and their cattle 
die of famine. Replace the Mahaj in by the greatest bank 
in the world, its foundations w; I! and truly laid, 2,000 miles 
long by miles broad, and with its ^^1^,000,000 of 

shareholders, India will h'ad tlie world. Credit is India’s 
missing link, and until the link is fitted India will remain 
low in the scale of civilizatirin. ('p.-dit is the banking tianui 
of that spiritual element called fiiith. The great bank will 
be a Temple of Faith between man and man, uniting all 
India in one great caste — the caste of human brother- 
hood. 

The world is changing. What will India’s place be in 
the future? Though the race is not to the swift nor the 
battle to the strong, there is notliing more certain than this 
— that a people which has round its neck the burden of a 
40 per cent, finance will never win the race nor draw the 
breath of spiritual or political JiVei dom. Only in unity will 
India find her soul, and the germ of Indian unity has been 
found nowhere but in co-operative finance. Reformed 
councils have their value in the economy of Ind]^; but a, 
gilded dome is of less value than a sound foundation. Lay 
India’s foundations strong in the unity of her people, and 
she will take her place in the forefront of the nations. The 
money is at hand to do it, and India may no longer wait. 
In recognition of h^ loyalty and of the blood she has shed 
for the Empire, give India the royal boon of financial and 
economic freedom, and she will move more quickly than 
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she has done in the past’ towards that goal for which she is 
destined, in the centre of the British Empire. 


Since writing the above, I have seen a summary of the 
Government of India’s resolution on- -Mr. Datta’s inquiry 
into the rise in the price of food-grains. Mr. Datta would 
seem to have reached the conclusion that the population 
is outrunning the food-supply. Government, however, 
appears disposed to minimize Mr. Datta’s finding, on the 
ground that the purchasing. pow(!r of the people has in- 
c''“?>:ed by 38 per cent., that being Mr. Datta’s estimate. 
The argument is that, having 38 per cent, more money 
than formerly, the pco[)le can import whatever additional 
food they nay require, tjovernment is, however, quite 
frank on this point, and says there is no evidence that 
additional food has been imported. 

The true reading of Mr. Datta’s finding would seem to 
be that the food-supply of the country, if not decreasing, is 
not increasing as fast as its money, and therefore the rupee 
cannot buy as much food as it did. The additional money 
is not an increase in purchasing power, for it cannot pur- 
chase additional food-grain which is not there. And is 
Government right in thinking that the people do receive 
the additional money which comes into the country ? The 
resolution reads ; 

“ As a rule cultivators grow their own food, and to ascer- 
tain, therefore, the changes ‘in their real income resultitig 
from the rise in prices, comparison has to be made between 
their expenditure as measured by their payments for rents 
^r land revenue, wages and commodities purchased, and 
the concitision to be drawn from this comparison is unmis- 
takable. Wages have risen more rapidly even than prices ; 
but on the balance the gain in real income is manifest.” 

Have Government and Mr. Datta not overlooked one 
of the heaviest, if not the very heaviest, item in the culti- 
vators’ expenditure — viz., the wages paid to the Mahajan 
for the use of his money ? The 38 additional rupees 
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which the cultivator rttceixes in every joo do not comt; to 
st:iy — they [xiss on to tho iMahajan. riiirty-eight or 37.2 
would seem to be India’s mystic number, and in this number 
is locked up the secret ot Indian poverty. 'I'he nominal 
r:itc of interest jiaid to th(.‘ Mahajan is 37,'. per cent, or si.x 
annas in the rupee, though with compound interest it is a 
great deal more. Goveanment m(.;lts the. sovereign into 
24 rupees, of which it passes on to thi' cultivator i s and 
retains 9, or sends the 9 wanderini; round llie country 
<ittache.d to the sovereii^n, Imt l<\adine an idle* life. Nin(.* 
rupees in 24 is 37/, jier cent. l)\ tin* time C.iovernment 
and ib.r iMahajan j^et tludr resj:e<ii\(' sharf*s the “real 
•nconat ’’ oi tlu* (ailliv ator e; li-ipily 3.^ [)t.‘r ccnil. inoiv^ than 

it pre\iou.sly, If Mr. ])di{d luai roniinijcd his four 

years* chase a little IfUip/T, ];e ini'dil hav'e run the 38 nipc^es 
to eartli in the curre-nc) (diesis cd the (lovernnient and the 
Mahajan. It is there that ihu’ 38 per asad ad(.litional power 
has hecome powerlt^ss for or i;'one. to sha^). Will 

(jovernineiu nowarou^^e it an<i put it t(.>witrk in dcvelopinji^ 
th(‘ latent powers (af the caaintry.^ and will Government 
dc'velop a hanking system wliich will (‘nalde* the cultivator 
ic.' hc)l(.l on to the additional rupees Wiien this is done 
dungs will right tlieanse!v(.‘s. 

“ 'That there has beem during the last twenty years 
a remarkable growth in the geiatrai prospc^rily ol India is a 
fact recognized by all impartial observers, and testified to by 
all statistical evidence.” * 

So runs the Government resolution, iiul yet this is what 
the Lieutenant-Governor of the United Provinces saw in his 
own province last year ; 

There will be orphans for whose sulisistence funds will 
be required. I here arc respectable persons who would 
rather die than go ,on relief works. J'hey can be helped 
by providing grants or by giving them work to do at their 
homes. Lastly, at tht end of the famine;, there will be 
people who have managed to maintain their lives, but have 
lost almost all they had in the world. Grants of tools and 
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materials to weavers and artisans will be required to start 
them afresh in the struggle for life. Picture to yourself the 
mind of the villager who returns from his relief work and 
finds that he is left with no bullock to plough his fields 
or work his wells, no cow or goat for the needs of his health, 
and no money to buy them. It may seem a very minor 
tragedy to you or to me, but to him it is blank desolation 
and despair.” 

And this ,is what is to be seen in India whenever the 
rains fail, and will continue to be .s(;e,n until the people are 
[irovided with a hanking systmn which will enable them to 
retain the price of their |;n ducts. 
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The comparative!}" large sum under the head of l>clgiiirn cijvers the two 
Belgian (lovernrnent loans issued here in the early part of the year. The 
Colonial total lias increased chiefly on account of Indian railway issues. 
If the Colonial Governments are unahle to tempt the British investor on 
their own account, the British (Government may lend its credit more than 
it has done so already. — Economist, December 26, 1914. 



DISCUSSION ON I'llK VORKGOIKG PAPER 


At a meeting of \h(i Tla .t India As^orialion, hchi at CaxU)n Hali, W.- i- 
minster, S.\V^, on Monday, Manli S, loi", a j)npcr was read by Sir hanitl 
Mackinnoii ManiiU(.)n enlitUai “ India afu r tlic War, from the iu ononne 
Sland[)oinl. ” Sir Arundel 'F. .\iunde] o('enpie<i the chair, in the abscrua* 
of Sir Andrew 11. 1., I'mser, m. \.. ij .d,, and the following ladie;; 

and genllcinon, anioig'a>t ether^n wire orcsent : Sir Lancelot Uarex 
CM.K., (ajlonel Sir ('ohn (\un|»b» ll Send Mom rieff, k.c.s.i,, K e’.M.f.., Lady 
Sct>lt-M.oricrierr, lauly Mamillnn, Sn Krishna (n.'binda r.upta, K.r.sj., vSii 
Manciierjee M. bhownaegiae, k.o i.i-.,.Sir I'rtderick S. I-oly, k.o.i.k., c.s.i,, 
I.ady Lely, Sir lMed('ri( 1< Xt'^Fiirini { in;.,* ;< ( .1 i:., f .s.i.. Sir Duncan jaiiU"^ 
Maephorson, ( .i.r., Sir Ruben Lulion, i ( .i\, Sir ’W'illiani ()vt‘ns ( .l:irk, 
('olonel (\ IS \'ate, ('.s n, < .\Te;., Mr. (diaries Rubens, Mr. 

'l\ 1], S. Hiddulpli, (' i.r., Mr. Aiexande? Ida/tcous, Mr. d'. ). 

Jlennett, c.i.K., Mr. Henry Mar.sh, < .i.i,., Mrs. Marsh, Mr. L. (L W’igley. 
C.i.K., Mrs. Wigley, Surgeon ( Lan'ral L.vatt, t .i:,, (!(dunel and Mrs. A. S. 
Roberts, .Mr. j. U. rennington, Mrs. Haigh, Miss 11. .M. Howsin, Mi. L. 
Rliillipowsky, Mr. H. R. (A>uk, Mr. ( hn.sly, Mrs. (adlis, iMiss barton, 
Mrs. and Miss Watson, Mr. ('. A. l.iuf, Mr. IL Pultaivar, Mr. R. Sewell, 
Mr. F. fl. brown, Mr. and Mrs. X. (/. Sen, Mr. M. Kennedy, Mrs. 
Strong, Mr. L. (Iriibb, Mib. Nash, Mjs. Wliite, Mrs. Hamilton, Mr. t>. N. 
Ghuse, the Rev. |. M.iriness, Mr. I). K. Reid, Mr. Sam[)uran Singh, Mr. 
C. I... Gulati, Mr. M, M. (kindevia, Mr. Syud ITossain, Mr. Hassanally, 
Mr. Mark b. I . Major. Mr. L. belletty, Mrs. Slater, Mr. and Mrs. D. A. 
Cainpbe]], Mr. K. C. lihandari. Major A. Mason, Miss Lindscey, and Dr. 
John bolWn, cm.f. 

The Srx'KFTARv ; laidies and geniieinen, 1 regret to .say that I have just 
received a telegram from Sir Andrew Fraser, who had arranged to meet 
our lecturer this afternoon, saying: “ IniexpecLcdly prevented from coming. 
It is impossible for me to come. Make my apology and express my deep 
regret.” 

I am glad to say that in his absence Sir Arundel T. Arundel has kindly 
consented to take the ch.dr. 

The Chairman : I am very sorry it has fallen to me to take the chair on 
this occasion, although I am glad to do it for the benefit of my old friend 
Sir Daniel Hamilton. 
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Before introducing our lecturer, I sliould like to say lliat tlie meeting 
which follows this is for the purpose of considering and taking any steps 
tiuit miglit be thoiighl necessary with regard to ilie legretted death of Mr. 
Ciokhale, whuiu many of us here iuive kiu)\vn lor many years, and who lias 
d^ voted his life and his en-Tg:es to the goo»I of liis fclloW'Countrynion in 
fudia. 

With regard to our lecturer this att a neon, St Ihina'i ll inullon has bt^cn 
many 3 ears in India, and he has devoted hi- otuI time and thoui^ht 

to the f^cnefit dir i)e')ple dime 11. vUiadtiblc measuies ot every kinti 
(\ilciilated to be lor tl’Kar licneut. I lu . d s.iy u j inore^ but will simply 
<mI] up(Ui him ro uadi his pa{)e!. 

lecturer, wlio v\a^ re(\-ived li-'ii.-u «•, dun road the napt r. 

'Ill • riiairman, Sii; Artnoi i .\!M N'v -a :0 d- 5: Sn Daniel ilaniiltcm 
bad give?] a most iliougiutiil and u.' 5. - m 4 i.oime. and llial ail }»»esenl 
would ^yin[>a!bi/e vViiii iiisoirne-o, .r*’ >• '<.• e>o!;j;r: [t'genciat iou among 
lb»’ ii]deb't«'d eia'-M s if ’ ndi 5 

lie vvishe»i i<i uiaD* a <o\v r.Mum -ol « e m.etru ttUerred to in the 
[^ap'cr. T- e a.'’uued ih.it u , e a/ x.eb.-, v.i le wanteii in India, 

and that i!n‘ a\ai\!.a ( (j.a ot ..e l; iio'.na !.<• 14 . ^ ,,j- g , and he sug 

gf.-sieil dial I'lf eo (jpvsa'oN-: vui.e-f - ic's- o •. ..o ,eid ho eiUnisled vvjth t)u‘ 
woTkine ol ihe' ( i()\ < TniiR-nt iaK,'.*, j '-'-mii:* lii.at forevc’D’ ru[)e(is 

borrowed Irotii the Stahe I'ank a lor)i 01 \\\:V w.i , siin;:. sir :\rundt‘l woulil 
merely rt*iiia:k that (.lutside the great nvor d'-iia- rhe oroljlem of successiul 
weibsinking was in many ngions one d'l;i('iiity and luictTtainty. 

I'he second matter to whu h /usl.o i to oJl’j.le relaled to the 
eo op(Tati\a‘ village h?jci'v iu--s and h) '■'ir D.ttoii ibiUiillotds [iroposal to 
aid diem wndi fumis derived Iroiii tin.* jT<aj}‘. m.tdi* by ( iovijrnmenl on th<‘ 
eurrenc), a proigosal on winch die Socretary ol State and the (iovernment 
ol India would have much to say. 'I he lam^)U^ loutaicrs ot these valaaf>le 
village institutions which havt* inadc siich jifogress on tlui caaidncnt of 
Europe were Schuil/e -1 )eut/scli ami Kailfe-ison. J'lie basic [uincipk: laid 
down by these distinguished men was iiiut e\fiything must depend <m 
sclf-hel}) and co o{.ieration amone; line conslit u.-nt members of the society, 
with tlie object of encouragini; Llnih., and economy and the efficient 
utili/alioii of the hinds coiiln})Ut.ed by all. 'i he So- ialist, Las.^alle, >11 the 
other hand, advocated Stale limans, and v\as in cornpiclo opposition to 
Schiiltzc Dclitzscli. Sir Daniid Hamilton v\ould .jpi arsaody subvert the 
basic principle of the latter, <^r m-iduy it by the mlr/ju'icti«.»: of State 
loans, aided by an efficient syst(;ni of b inking. ii?: lo the .splendid 

economic results achieved in Scotland in the cighleendi and nineteenth 
centuries by an admirable s}slem of banking, bhis a; pears to iiave been 
the issue of bank-notes for small sums by bank-, the liability of whose 
shareholders w-as unirmiled. But thc-.e results were obtained without 
State loans of any kind and were due to “the t iiaracter ol the people, 
their integrity, their honour.” Even so, tlie nature of these banks was 
not without serious danger. In 1S57 the Western Barik, w’ith about one 
hundred branches and a capital of /"i, 500, 000, with a circulation of 
;^4oo,ooo, suspended payment, and the shareholders, with their unlimited 
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liability, had to repay the depositors and the note-holders. In 1S78 the 
City of (Glasgow }iank, with 133 branches, suspended payment. The 
liabilities were ;^r 2,400,000 and the assets 6,300,000. Directors and 
managers were tried and convicted for the issue of false balance-sheets. 
Great numbers of shareholders -their liability being unlimited — were 
utterly ruined. 'Trustees for shareholders were held equally liable, and 
were efjually unfortunate. 

All the village co-operative ‘orielies in India are com[)osed ol share 
htjlders with unlimited liabilil). ('an we think that the poverty-sinckeri 
strata of the people of India posser.s the steadiness, the integrity, the 
honour of the fanny Scot, and ran achieve results that took .Scotland a 
centnry and a luilf, reckoning Irom 1 'aSvS • -taking alsf) for granted that 
great !)ank failures will be avoided. ? Wiiat can we learn from the j)re‘^(‘m 
conditions of the village re» -operative societies in India that have ‘oeerf 
formed under the A(i of ? Hero is an extiact from a leller by a 

nnssionary, Mr. Thomsser-, ( .Xnan i< ;in, I understand), residenl iit the 
Guntur clistiicl of the M-idtas ]*ie..id(mcy, and an enthusiastic' supporter of 
co-ept^ration. It i.s piibiislu d in ihe JAn/^v/v 1 / JAv// of January 28- 
Referring to “the village ojilcials and ihe ri('h and intliicntial men of the 
couununily," Mr, 'Thoinshen writes . “ It is too be.d that th^ejo iiosses of tln.‘ 
village also seek to c miIvoI the (to-operative associations that are established 
in tiieir villnges. d'l ey au* sine to seeiirc large loans fur themselves, and are 
very slow in repa}'ing iheni. They arc dogs in tl;c mangci and prevent the 
pool villagers from sl ciuing loins. All this inu a be eh.angcd. In slabli''hing 
a co-operative as -(^rj.-tiun, ( lov.. ini.ienl in'ist .^ee to it that unsc'ifish, patriotic, 
syinpalhctic' haulers are i< d, no will live up to the tn.wini “ Right, 

and only Riglil. i^ Might." in the same paper is cpioted a speech, by an 
Indian, Mr. Krishna'^ami T)er, inspector of t 'o (»pcrative Credit S‘>cielies: 
he said ; “ U is a matter for rejres that in as many a.s ninetomi .societies 
for a wliole year tliorc has not ]»een even a ''•ingle geneial meeting. 'I'he 
total amount o' loans in detach fur all the sixty-six societies d)f the 
Tanjore district I jias risen fiom Rs. 52053 in iqu-ipig to Rs. 83789 in 
1013-191.}/’ In the .^ami* 'gaper is the repoit of \hc fourth ammal district 
conlerence in Tanjore. d'he Hop. Mr. Ihickley (clearly reverting to the 
basic prin<'i'>](' of Sc’nult/e I )elit/sc]) ami Raiffeisen), said: “In one of 
the resolutions io in: prv)po.->t'd to day it is suggested that legislation 
should be initiated so a.s to allow central societies to raise debenture loans, 
('/ov eminent guarantet ing the interest. Speaking for myself, I look upon 
that as a dangerous suggestion. Co-operation, to be really sound and 
healthy, must dcpx'iul upon the peo[)le themselves, and not upon Govern- 
ment. ... In the same plane is the present practice whereby the 
accounts of tlic societies are audited by (Miveinment officers. This 
undoubtedly gives to llie multitude an idea that there is a Government 
guarantee behind the societies, and in my opinion \ve ought to look 
forward to the time when a Ciovernment audit will be supplanted by an 
audit by private individuals of ability and trustworthiness. It will be 
impossible in all probability for Government to continue to audit the 
societies if they increase by leaps and bounds, as we ail hope they may. 
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As for myself, 1 look forward to the time when there will be a body of 
public accountants who will be able to conduct the audit of all the 
societies in the Presidency. . . . The objeci of co-operation is to 
encourage thrift and self help, and I iliink there cannot be any doubt that 
societies ought to rely more largely upon capital contributed by their own 
rncinbeis. . . . I'he rep(.>rt of the past year has one discouiagi/'g feature 
-there is a tendency 10 look for benefits, and to fail to realize responsi- 
hilities. A very large pro])ortion of what was due w’as nv)t jiaid on the due 
dates. ... It is iiiip()ssii)ic for ( lovernnii ut U) *a)inpel ]uiiu tual ])ayments. 
idincluality can only be entorced by strong public opinion within the 
sticielies. . . . Clo-opc^ralion is of no use if it is n garVlcd tnorely as a 
( lovernincnt l irjpartnn nt. 'The health, tl'.e viy.our and the life of 
. j -operation must cornu from wiiini;. ’ loom tla saUK- pa[)er Is cjuotf'd 
.m extract from the Order ot the Mad.'-es t \,vcrnnitau reviewing the 
working of tin: < ‘.o-operative Souiete's A* ! .he ! «; 1 p 1 n s : 

“1T<* (fovurmneni .note wo!; regret ihc di veomagmg hsiture of the 
year’s wensing m be f>;md hn the oe oriMxirlion ol anear.s due 

t(.» .societie •> and Horn sot a-tiCN »<• bimh. b *in (?n a-'roimt ol princijial 
and inteiest* Tlicv 'u'l.nd the om-a tiud i* e<.vi i\ C)t lo.ms as ihuy fail 
due and of in'erust as an im]- ? t.ml matt-.', ae.d tiie growing m gleet 
of such reco\ery a^. hkely suiiou-jly to 'eXoil ami (liseredit tire luove- 
mi-nl. 'The fm i tiiat amouv a -i ie.ihm.; I ic oes so Large .a [)ropor 
tmn as ,14 ]'er ra^nt. (•f tlie h^rms aitd ; 7” ja r l ent. ol the intere.si 
falling due within die year was io./t (‘olho^'d .s a matter deiuaiidmg 
the serious attenlioiu not only ui tlu reyisliar and ins oiheers, but ol 
ail interested in tin' sue<a-5-s ol du moveim rU, 

Sir A. Arundc'i continued : From the imn* of the discussions at Simla 
on Co operative C’rcdit SociclFos, whic:l; [ueceded tii< Act of T904, he had 
been of opinion that there was a poh^,ibiiily. if nc)t a probability, of 
political danger in the future if tire f(»rinatu)n and furtherance of these 
societies under the ]>atroriage and persuasion of (iovernment were not 
carried out with great ciicumspe- thon. So(»ner .»r iat; r what has hapfiened 
in the past will hap])en again -n tlm futijrc' ; tlmrc will be several bad years, 
witir failure of rains and crops and eaide o\er large areas, t o operative 
societies tliat have been seriously and im) r« ‘videnlly mi^m^naged will 
collapse, and the shareholders with their unlimited liability will he exposed 
to ruin. They will naturally turn upon the (iovernment airri say: “It 
was you who persuaded us to undertake these sociutie'- and to pledge our 
all in their support. We did not ask (or them or desji c the nr and should 
have continued to carry on with the Malraian or Sowcai <ts in the long 
past. W^e look to you to save us, and to reimbiirst' all tlrat wx* have lost.’’ 
The foregoing are among the reasons that led the streaker to cjuestion the 
wisdom of the new methods proposed Iry the sympathetic philanthropy of 
Sir Daniel Hamilton. Fesiina lenfe ap[)ears to be the only safe motto in 

♦ See also an article from the Madras iVeckly Mail, I cbrvary ri, 1915, at the end of 
this discussion. 
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carrying oul so vasl an undertaking, the success of whicli will undoubtedly 
transform the economical condition of a great po;julation. 

Mr. Major said it was an unexpected privilege to be allowM‘d to start 
the discussion, but he hoped it did not mean it was such a difficult subject 
that they were afraid to tackle it ! 'riie fact of such a paper [)eing read 
was evidence of the splendid work that patient olhcials had been doing in 
India for many years out of pure devotiofi and without self-seeking, making 
mistakes no doubt, but aUva'; s working in the interests of the peojrle them 
selves. The very splendid results of that woik we could see to-day in if. * 
w'ay the Indian people bar king i][^ our own peojde in the trenches. 

Coming to tlie main (]iie.lioii, he ;aHl he was ghid to have heard ihc 
Chairman’s remarks about tlic co-opeiative side of ihe niovcmenl, a?^ he 
niiglit have lost sigVit of liiis, and Ids own view wsis ih.:t the lecauier ic'.el 
not gone nearly lar cn aigi), eaid i'c.t ]\e wajidd lind Liuil de[)osjt banie* 
w'ould provide \vh:U w.is neeiled. lb; li{)[H‘d ainlhing he might say by 
way of criticism would bt' me ;m''to«)d u) ['cik^'liy friendly and said in 
no mere carping spirit: i'H h ' <lid nol sir.p'c-e the Us'lnreT had bad t^ e 
advantage of coming aen'-s (he particular line of thought which would 
help those concerned wult da: coiuliUons in India to solve the 
not only for India, but lor tha‘ biilislt Kinpiit', and perliajis It^r ihc Vcoria 

at large : for he tluaiglit t-.e vvoidd would lollow the brit:bli hanteax'. He 
w'ishod to draw attcnlmn to the bank i('«,.!>g(;;i.ii)n tlie iecrurer h.cl ,aven to 
the fact that our batCon'; s\ h.<s lafu.d He did n<;t peo[;le 

realized wlien the war Ijiwke I'Ui what >1 w ailil have meant if the (dovern- 
ment had not stei)[>ed in, hut iiavl aiiowa-d the banks to fail ; because that 
what must have hapj'erKd. in ]»lain language, the iiaakers weie found 
wanting just whui the rMfum wanted its banking system to !>e cnjr.g, and 
if the Govenmu III liad allowed them to fail it would have n-eant that the 
country would have Imd only about g per cent, of its niouey to cairy on 
civilized daily life with ; it wuuid have meant absolute eh.ics. 'bhen the 
lecturer pointed out thal Stc.te creilit was tlie best. C'ertainly, if it was 
founded on tlie trutli. Aj-joaientiy, iKuvcver. the h-clurer still pinned his 
faith to g<;hl 

The la'-cirKi-.i’ : No )..u are oc.it-.' wrong. 

Mr. Major said he wa;. ikligha.t d Icj hvar it, hecaiise, if so, there wms 
still hope he would eome to sl^ how ho could establish in India on an 
absolutely firm foundation Slate bunking wdthoul the phantom gold behind 
it at all. T'iie Iceturer poinu d out, however, that the reserves would be 
full of gold and silver, but lie could not understand how he proposed to 
i.ssuc sudkient notes to the people in the place of gold and silver. 

As to the statement that those notes would not cause a redundancy 
of currency, the lecturer got veiy close to the foundation of the principle 
that should underlie all issues of [lapcr money, which w’as that there should 
be some definite standard by which to judge them, so that over issues 
might be avoided. Soane of them may remember that Sir George Paish 
pointed out that the che*iue currency was the best form of currency, but 
he thought they would agree with him in thinking that if it was, then 
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Ilcavun hr\\) the cerrency, berause it had failed absolutely in this country 
wlien war broke out. 

but the lecturt.r referred to Mr. Datta’s lindiiig with leference to the 
ip.creas(‘ in food |}iices, and to say that the foo<i of the country was not 
jriertasin^^ as last as iis money issues was to show that ihcre were over- 
i^vsuLs ot money. 1 lie fact was lire [>rice {)f the food of the j)eo})lc of a 
L'JunOy would be found to supply the standard lequited to determine the 
amount of morsey issut-s u-fpiiied, and 11 liu.- tood of the. people: remained 
at an aveiaj.e l»rice over a term ol yi-ais, tiu y imeliL heidn to feel the 
( urrency was 011 ilie {outini;:.:. He !io[>i.d i!i; leeuiier would come to 

SI C tliat d' [)<)sit banhs were wfiat lnd;a d, but they slitudd nf)t be 

iT.idin;.^ blinks. ^V!Je!l the peoph.* uaiiu-d mocv N, liiey would b.ave to find 
.somi'iute wlu) iuid mone\ m a de[)(»sii biux .o-.d wh • Viii:. noa .ued to lead 
it to them, takin;^ retuoi a siiarf* oi :iu. ?: .e; .» leu.r.d. 

Mr. .\bijtu- concluded [>) e^on s uc; die i) -iu i d-.n if the ieetuuM' anti all 
thos.- cunncfUil with d-e' i Uu. *r. w ' d ^) •, inftie.led in the (]uesUon 

womd lollow' t.hc liuili' r n).‘ i.n < <■« ii binpSs.n . 'Mb di‘mptiOfi of 

i-ai)oUf, v,he?e stieh s;ii>jei'r.' a‘ “ i « iMnu!. , with Ifuii.i, ' 1 )c ■ 

[ii uieliou in Indian l>\cl:en;..'- ■. ’ .k v.t.c. nMniiv<.iv inve:4,ij:.ued, tlu^y 
wr^-'idd j.Min iu.)W f«. tiiin-.' -id -ui .ill i;i.- l-.'.f.ui’. i ij^ -ued. 

'I’he Scrrelaiy then lead the n-.;*. lein., iV/.-.t bar Moieion brewt.-n 

M'l’/ h 7 , !')5 

Mv Ol-. \K I )K. boLI KN, 

1. have n.ati the })aper, and ]-..is-ed >.n horn ii l'» read the evid'-mce 

tec vvritcu' bf^lore the n < (.‘Ui. b.di.n; t uirency ( ommi.‘..^i()n. 

llctjuitc pu/./led tlie t auiinn - e' incr-., and b^i 'sjually pii-'./les me widi 
.M's ss'onomics. 1 !u‘y are, as th*- -\mer'.i aus --.ay, “ iiko nothing on e.i.rth.'’ 

(.sivUhv d) Morn ION I’KLWhN. 

\[r. Sampura.m SiNC.fr said that the one nou.l winch bad interested him 
in the [laper was the ([ue.siion U'l tiu* Maliajan, and lie thoupdit that, altei 
the profession ol agriculture, iJ tin. ne w<i , ar;y otiier piofe aaoii carried <>11 
b) a number of Indians, it was ili.iu ol the M alc'j '.n. India was purely 
agricultiii al, and it w'as gen(.rally th'.' pr^ople* wi]«i dnl ;he \''>;k who .dwsiy.s 
complained about tiie middiem:ui. In f;»e*, more/ ectmomi'- tioubles 
throughout the world arose from ih.it 'jue.sMon. k v.,»..u!d b.- dillicidt to do 
away whth the Mahrijans, unle.ss they .>uppiied somi.thiUg to take their 
place namely, capiiab He did not blauiv.* liic olfuiai', l.ut^fic thought 
the people, as a nation, w'ere lacking in co-operati(jn, and they had no 
developed for themselves the industrial system. 1 ie was (jt opinion that 
India, as a whole, was still lacking in the power of utd./ing money. 

Sir Lanckloi Har}', said he was nut p»rcf)ared to enter into a discussion 
of the paper which had just been read. He would only notice one point. 
He understood that one item of the proposals wa.s to raise a large sum of 
money by the issue of paper money. Sir l>anicl l lamiiton appeared to be 
of the opinion that the price of food in India had gone up because money 
had increased in the country. Surely if a large amount of paper money was 
added to the currency prices would still further increase? Currency 
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(jueslions were proverbially difficult and intricate, and he diti not plopo^e 
to take nj) their time with the discussion of these matters. 

(.’(.) LON LI. Va IF, in proposing a hearty vote of thanks to the Lecturer and 
(..'hairman, said that the meeting particularly owed a debt of gratitude t> 
the ♦'’hairman for taking the chair at such short notice. Tic had givoe 
them a most instructive and admiral;)le sjjcech, which had necessitated 
considerable research, fur which tlicy were ereatiy indebted to him. VVilti 
legard to the Lc('Lurer, iu‘ (('olonel Vaie) was not well versed in banking 
mailers, and could not s[5eak on that siibj».cl, but Ik* felt sure that all were 
agre*'d in that th{*y wi.-.lied to see holii canal and well irrigation in India 
largely increased, hut whutlua* the (lovianment of liulia would he!}) m the 
manner suggesiec.* or ’U/t niina b^ iell lo the Clovernineiu to say. (Hear, 
hear, and applau:.e.,j 

Mk. Rlii' sai<] tl'.at vlaCv India waiitcd -amlit und* »ubtcdly the i)est 
banking system for Uiein was lor the rvoi to pm hi’ money into the soil. 
If the f lovernni.jni of India woidd Mip[dy tlk: mdigo planter vntli coal 
instead of scMidinij. ii lo (.’ale.ut'.a and Ik inbay, industry would bv’ 
icv(»iuti()ni/ed 

Sin Aniuoav 1 e t 'to '.siiu was prm'entei! Irmn .'iitcnding the meeting, 
writes; We are all grc.eiy aidchu‘<l t.. St O.inifl I himllton for iv.s interest - 
mg and sugge.^iive 1 (]•> not leal able adcouatciy to ap[^rak;e its 

value or to criliei/r ii, or .o deal s.ui.-,ta‘ loiiiy willi the nn[)ortard (juestiors 
to which it refers Ihu. i .nn glad <'j tp,,- f )pp(.)minity of {reni.smg it, and 
expressing my vu ws m a genenil v a) or, .aane (.-t ilua i-' (juestion.s. 

May 1 be pcnmittedi to i)egin m)- 1 emaoc •- witli an expreaaiun of my must 
hearty coneuneme widi Sn {)anie!s hig/n ap[)rem:ition of the late Mn 
Clokhale"'* 1 ‘irst made Mn Lokliaic’^ ac(piaintance ov^r sixteen years 
ago, v;hen aeiing as ! lome .Sc<'! clary le' the (lovernment of India, lie had 
then begun his life o: wavier! to liulia, and tic m‘ver wavered in his devotion 
to Ikt, while he iiecamc >«-ai by year more eircctivo and more u.scful in his 
work. I have enjo)ed Ins iriendship ever since. It was inevitable that 
wc should differ (ui some (|uestions ; and 1 soineliraes felt esiiccially in 
the earlier years ot our aci.uainianec that he was somewhat too precipitate 
and impatient. lliU m) resj cot lor him and my appreciation of his work were 
the greater the more . Liw-.v mm. I lis political scrvic'cs to the peoples of 
India was great ; Ins stuial and ecoricjmic services w'crc greater still. We 
mourn tlie loss ol a wise and good friend of India. 

Sir Daniel liaimlton begins his paper with a quotation from Mr. 
Roberts’s speech m ilie liuii^c of ♦ ■omuions, in which the then Under- 
secretary for India suggested that the participation of India in the great 
work which the Fmipirc is called on to do must alter the angle from 
which we shall all henceforward lo(jk at the problems of the Government of 
India.'" Sir Daniel then goes on to make certain suggestions regarding 
the future treatment of matteis deeply concerning the peoples of India. 
It is possible to accept Mr. Roberts’s view, and yet to doubt whether the 
time has yet come for discussing the action to be taken “after the war.'’ 
The righteous and reasonable confidence as to the result of the war, 
which has more than once been so well expressed by the Prime Minister, 
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ought to animate us all. lUit we cannot afford to uruierestiniate the task 
that is before us and oiii Allies. We < annot tlierefore fail have some 
sympathy with any wlu> may say that we runs! not rashly anlicipalo the 
( onchision ol the war. 

At the same thue, we eannot have failed to icllow with our hearty 
syin])nthy and our earnesi attention what Sir DaieiO! has so well said about 
the linaneiai and eeononiie po^otiiui an<i nee»lN eif India. And there is, 
after alL nothing out of {d^ace in oer ^'<’''ad<n ine thr (piestions to which 
he has drawn our att(‘nl e. iti. Tle v are not u v.-. d'iu'y dt inand attention, 
altogether apart troin tile wee, l;y t!*e uif.e «ael that tluy intiiualely <on~ 
I'ern tile iiest interests ol tht: peojrU^^ eoe.iuutted to (uii ( hargc' in the great 
Intiian Isngiire. The i.uesenl .iit!lu(h‘ o! lod'.i, (jf wh- eh iiol only her 
]o)ai peoples, btit aiso tilt; Ih.'ji^n (h.\ ••eiien: h.ive temy omsoii to be 
pioud, wull not affeet ou; .ilMlOv! ■ t’; .« < luestions, except that it 

wdl rendiT it easier, as wse! a;, n;or*.‘ ei\-a, ^v m:;- .’iidie.nt on liu- ( ir>verniuent, 
toi deal with ih;iii e.M'so.-aiy ami n--ioi!-.o 

f :Nhall riv/W lighlh ton* h on the o'et.oli' '<l I 'arier.- [)apei, h ’no 

piv.'a foi "eeonon.a '.’idependei;'. •• C- t '.-"i: n an tlu: rt.'Utrol ol the 
Saroeiaiy of Stale* in tmanranl and . «:x none**, aotaiio ' rnad'* at the begin 
me,/. (»}' the* pap*—, eaauual hnl t<» ap/n .1 lo ; :e. oidj Anv’h’ Indian oltieial. 
i am :n»i^ however, picparv*! o* .‘-ay ‘h;.: f t’la: tlie tune jias yet 

rome when tli * contnd of ihi; .■‘•.ee^et'ir > o. Slate, v'ea.! of lui: Ihilish 
i'arl.'anient tlirougli hiniman l>e wiiollv * -..uee'-hed vvit:/ evt'ii in resper'l 
v)‘ t’oe iin.incial and (s'oiionne aliaos of India. b is (iv.'Siral)lc that the 
S(.a'retary e-f SlaSe sliould be kept hilly inioisto-d of a!) iliat ts bemg done 
'.n India a.i le-pe' l of these affair.s : and h.i advira: and erainsel may often 
lie o'" iiiiK ]i advaiiita/e. Hi'.t, on t'm. oth'-r liand, I rno^ i (autamly do feel 
very strongly that the le-o’.irta's of liaha .■-iivuld t)t: reed, as tar as j.ossible, 
for the benefit of India, 'lire uitm -Is .*.} India. ;.hou[d riot be niade in 
this respe('t suhserviei.l or .'■mLK.sdjna!" o. fr.osr of llie Mother (iountry. 
d’liis i.s probably what is nu iiit by < uom r hidet^.'iulenee. If so, it has 
luy hearty support. 

With all that Sir Id.iniel lias saui o’g.ndiu/ ’"the greatest of India’s 
nt eds -vi;'., unity and a banking, svs’gjin f*)r 0!“ p*eo[tle, ' and regarding 
“the greatest stuinljhngdiloeks in lite pati; of India’: progres.^-;- - viz., the 
separateness of the people aiui the ]JOwv.r '.a th.r Maliajan ’ I nuist 
emphatically concur. liis *.nf husiatir apprerialion 'if tlie object of the 
(io-operative Cdredii Societies Ai t, ii;c 4 , and ol the t xt t ileut woik whicii 
that Act originated, ('ommaruls also my heaily a^-'^ent. I speak with 
some experience of that work ; and tliere are no ws/ids that 1 could use 
wdiich would be too strong to express the great e:.[>v.ct:itions which I have 
conceived of the blessings wdiich may f>e deTivcd irran il by the peoples of 
India, Experience dsewhere has shown, what sound ec<uiomic principles 
clearly teach, that C0'0[)erati(>n in some kind of land- banking will Ije of 
the greatest possible benefit to India. So far as wx* have already had 
experience in India, it has all been strongly cc^rroborative of this view. 
Sir Daniel has made important quotations inun repoits of the w^orking of 
the co-operative societies to this effect; and these aie only typical of the 
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unanimous opinion of the local officers and the local governments who 
have given time and effort to this work. 

Sir Daniel goes on to point out that what India rcciuires is *Dl hanking 
system for the people, and an in(,rcased co-operative staff." lie complains 
that the j'Jrogress made lias been disappointing, and he lias piO[)(>sals to 
make for finding funds for a nun^h more vigorous advancte ‘'d'he money," 
he says, “to pay the sahuies of the enlarged cooperative credit de|>art- 
ment, and tor a good deal more beside.^., is to be had from the profit, 
coined and iiiRoiried, (*n tlu* ( e-rr-. nev." He would utili/e the gold reserve . 
he would “leave llie i,o'd uiu*:.- it i; an«] issue pa.per money aggiiiisl it, and 
use* t.he paper money ie. 'o. tying ihe salan'C' of t'he ine;ea.:>c(l co-oyeralivc 
stall. ' It is at this ptJiiu m he, j Jp'T that Sir D-ni'-i resehit's scuuewhaL 
delialabli* ground. It -s ve i! te. ie.ue o’w aU.-iui m d'leeiLtl lo s’k Ii a 
scheme: but it is not p)>.!i»]t' h>t -ue to come ;it ora.i: to a <*lear and 
d(;eidt.‘(l judgment u/gardu. g. il. 

W hat Sir Daniel says itagiriiin.. the /•-.sous ( f the war in regard to tdie 
power of credit is ot liie gu-itv;,? ou ’-,1 i 1 i*-' ace, jue.i. also of Scottish 
banking is of grca.t j>ia, ti<a] I’ep'ag.n e in ( oe.ne- lien nita lies s'lluecl. 
lie seems al.-sO to adloKai.; Sgile mi I'.ieia;;.' lo a degret.- wha h enuua 
but command our atlenlMu as • omi,! r oui a d: a.iegeii ,lied and siicce>slul 
Anglo- 1 iiilian noiic'fhei.d. fu ah tie iiow’ever, he has r.iis.d questions 
which, though <d ;.qeal inleu'l. a* * a's ol a iv ^l^^>alahie ('haiaeter. 

^Ve will agree* ;U ora e li; u th-- gn\u. i<«Mioiti!e enn-v; ol India is the 

usury dt;scrii)c’d by .\d,nn :^mllh and <i<'jd«»reij by » very expt'nenced 

friend ot India. \V i* wnl! a .rt'e ah. dn.ii • o-opL ialive ciedu si.\.-ms to be 

the only hopeful and i lTe<g!ve T.aeniv. lUit ! he-'>itale about aci'epting 
pro[ujsals that seem to mean the .app.iie.uion of thru lemedy b\ a great 
Stale Department. As in n'gaid to education, so very much more in 
regard to con.?pi'rative credit, I fee! that wc must lely very !argt.ly on 
private effut, assisted arui siipeivised by llie Stale, lias it not l>ecn 
firoved by all the c.xpu-nenee we ii:ivc had in other countries that co o[)era- 
tion succeeds liie better the U-ss il is tiiiec'ted by the State ? Its success 
appears to be in iiiverse i.edo to the amount of State direction. .Assistance 
from tlte Suu-c is undoiil>t<'/jly de.or, doie in the. initial slagtrs of the work; 
but the whole loncepieon of the sc'neme. ami the main advantages claimocl 
for it, are tha» l\ eii-mur.’ges se'.f lielig se.f-reliaiu:e, and fellow- working 
among the people ; [iem-<. l\ s. 7’h.c StaU- was boe.nd in India to lake the 
lead. It wa,' hound to instruct liic })e'>ple. It is liound still to enc<aiirage 
and assist them, li mn.^i continue to suj crvise and aid the w’ork ; hut it 
should not take it out of the hands of the i^eop’e, so a.s itself to do, or 
even to direct, the work. 

'I'here is also nniel) that is (h;batable in what Sir Daniel proposes as 
his scheme for providing lands to further this movement and for other 
purposes. He proposes to uiili/e the currency reserve. Twenty-five 
millions of pounds a:e lying iinem[)loyed “in t^rder lo pay off an adverse 
trade balance which occurs once in ten or fifteen years in times of stress 
like the present, or in famine when India cannot [)ay her debt in produce.” 
This great reserve very natiirwilly excites Sir Daniefs beneficent cupidity. 
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lie longs to see it to ll.e removal of evils which he sees so clearly, 

and which, in my n])inion, \w docs not in the least ('xageerate. lint I am 
hound to say that this ])roposal to sci/e and ulili/e tins reserve startles 
one. T find that the (]unency Coammission are iu)t only in favour of 
maintaining this reserve ; Uiey actually propose to im rease it. I am very 
far from saying lliai llicy are licht. and that Sir Danii'l is wrotig. 1 find 
that, wdiile they are maintaining that evt‘n twenty-live millions is not an 
.'ideqiiate reserve, Messrs. Samuel Montague and ( \>. in tlunir wi'ekly hullion 
ciri ular, coniparing the ULiurcs li>i thu cjuI -..r fanuary last with th-/SC for 
th(' end of 1 0 Pv ^'how “thir. notwitieeauding liie ^-evcriiy the j present | 
crisis, hy winch the siunuhiess ol llnngs timmcial has ht'en pirc.rhed to the 
c<.>re, the ('om'oined gold o -erves that toiiir the eijetpoi^c' of the Indian 
currency system lue.e he-.m ri iluced sinc( :he < jhI ol op; UKaely to the 
cMeiil ol nime miliion:- " Tl-ai is aU in.c c- h. en i'e.|u!i<‘d to s(juare iluj 
ndveise tr;ide halaiuc, r\cu at a tittu lil.e tins of* gnsit linancia) crisis, 
and with raurim* eim*la,i{!ns ic, i.jii; (,>{ In.it.i. 'I'iu’ie would ap[»eai to 
he grcHUui fm- \erv faec'iul um <il the c, •n*'; us-Mns tunhojlied in 

tlu; ( hu*r<‘nc\ P^'anmis^hM: : M.-p.jit. 

lluL su()T)ON!nL; 'hit :ht o-siv-. eny -^af* i\ he tcvlut t'o, is Sir Panic-I’s 
plan for tihli/ n,g tih-m quite chad) 'oeriil? 'I'h..' piopt>sal to issue 
a mass of paix.! eiutcu< ) to piom.ae e<)-opeiati\ e hanV.ing prcsmits 
diiViCull les, [ficon\ ei I’’ !e pg'cr moin g 'ee.n otii)' dep^a.*, iate the ('Ui naii'y. 

< 'onvcilihle papt 1 uaui-.y a ill oiily hi‘ uadulieif the ncces,^iU(’S of the 
ciurency as a medium ei < \c!i.uig(' deiiiand il. 'I’ltert' aut stories of 
Scottish hai'kiu'.' wiiii h mu.^t h>»i ’’u* r.»rg'a.ieu in 1 lus ^ rameci ion : slorii's 
of ‘‘ [>anir-, " and 'Puns <>u lie* hani.s. I he dangi r of tiiese in Imlia is 
not imaginaiy It is esauitial !<> a-; iuJy poueir-. d To? an\- such danger, 

as a rcsisouahie undei^tandmg <•(' tinaiu hil histor) ami of the character of 
the [>c‘oples affected [lermit '(has proposal, th<.0‘loog recjuin^s full and 
careiul consideration. T do not .say that liie. pioiaysal is unsound ; hut I 
confess that I feel that il r.-.-jutres moic i-oiiru ieration and a wider know- 
ledge than 1 am tiow ahlc to hrio-- lo hear (>n it. 

'rii(.* Rejiorl of the ( ainency t 'oimuission au>i that on the incjuiry into 
Indian price.s liolh tall to he (uu^.sku 1 ed in this eonueetion. I .agree with 
Sir Daniel that tlie experii-mcu ol .»ur Wai hiuan-'-c may throw light on 
these reports that we have not anliei[)aled. .M'sniwlukg hovvevei', the 
obsession of the war leads to the p<<-,lja)ncnicnt of the consirleration 
even of these reigort.s. ^V'e must await the elo-c; of the war, -i^o also must 
it be with Sir Daniel’s scheme. It seems hoiwlers tv; expect that we shall 
be in a position to give it effective and adecpiate eouMdeiatie'n until these 
troubles are overpast. 

In conclusion I desire again to ex}»re^s my full rr>ncurrcnce in Sir 
Daniel’s view that die progro.ss made in reguird to co-operative credit 
banks has been somewhat disappointing. He has sltown us what excellent 
and valuable results — both social and economic -arc attributed, by those 
who know, to the w'orking of the systcmi. Vet he has also had to lay before 
us figures wdiich indicate that the progress made has been far too small in 
itself, and also compares unfavourably with progress in other countries. 
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1 have just been reading the Report on the working of co-operative 
societies in Bengal for the year 1913-1914. It is in many respects a gratifying 
report. Societies have increased from 1,123 to 1,663, or 4S per cent. ; 
membership from 56,589 to 90,363, or 59 ])er cent. ; and the working 
capital from 46 to <89 lakhs (^f rupees, i'hcse figures show marked progress. 
'The Rc[»ort also shows ''that tiu? expansion of the movement has been 
accompinied by inlen'^ive develojunent.’’ It conlain.s am[)le evidence 

tbal a marked improvcimuU lia'^ been inade in the ade(|iiate fmancijig 
of Societies, and in their managcrneiPL and sii[)erv i.sion.” W'c fitid also 
the (lovernmeng as wa/il .r. the I\e p.-'-i var, fully recogniziug the direct .md 
indirect effect of tin: wor. on tin- t i.acuUer and \veil-l)cing of the peop-le. 
But, after all, it nneS hr a-imitied that ;r i.-: disajipoinling, ten years after 
the passing of tiic A<1 ir» ipu 4, t<» find only 1,6^13 societies wulh just ovei 
90,000 rnem!)ers in 11 {>rovi.'>.'e \\\c Benga.!. 

I am no adva^cafeof {.’sii and ..jr(‘ipi!;if •* a'aii)n in jaas’iiing su(‘h a move 
numt as ihis. But, m view ol die results whici* an* being already rec >gni/ed. 
and in view of the * Tenn-ndtai . obuaele. io [)io;_»ress whiiii it is die aim of 
this system to remove, I eunnoi pvrsuade mys.lf that anything like 
aUCdf-f‘dC effoit has i)«e-n UKKiv t<.) ere oera J,«.- r lu- tiii»Vi rufnt. \Vi. do no! 
dc''irc to see ( loverniiuaif doing the work; hut we «io desire to 
CloverumerU doing its utmost to aid and eneoura'ie it. We have in Bengal 
and eksewhere remarkabli' rases of e.\re lent work done l>y (Government 
officers in instructing du: peopl<‘ and <'\;ling lordi privat-- effoii, and of 
marked success achieved iiy I (tgt‘ heartv*d /amindars in llit'ir own estates, 
by (fovernment (dfi'-et.-, in <‘s'atas under the t lonrt of W ards, by missionary 
societies in their .splu ri s of rnifueniag and by such phi:anfhio[)ic persons 
as the‘‘ I'Yiends of India Society.” .Ail this is very hopeful. It is eiit)Ugh 
to siimulate inter< .st nu the i>art of (G»>vernmenl on the one hand, and of 
tlie public on the otlier. But it ouglU to he increased far more rajudly. 
All well-wishers of India may reasonably he inspired wdh enthu.siasm to 
do what they can to advaiua: diis movement, (laution and c.ircumspcclion 
are necessary : there are pitfalls to he avoided ; and the consequences of 
any failure would he very serious. But tlie call to devoted and cflective 
work is perhaps iifiprecedenledly clyar and emphatic. 

d'hoiigh 1 am iinaiile, as at [uesent advised, to give unhesitating support 
to all Sir Danielks linaneial pn)j).;sals, I have the decirest sympathy with his 
object and with his main contention. I wish him full success in his 
endeavour tfc> .stir up both the (Goveimncnt and all who have any influence 
in India to take a deeper and more effective interest in this movement. 1 
know something of what he has done for it m the past, and that there are 
few, if any, of the true friends of India who are more worthy of a re.spectful 
and sympathetic hearing than he. We owe him much for the interesting 
and suggestive paper which he has laid before us. 

Sir Daniel Hamili-on's Reply. 

I am sorry if I have given Sir Andrew Fraser or Sir Arundel Arundel the 
impression that I have a desire to depart from the basic principle of the 
co-operative credit movement, which is, that the movement should depend 
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ui)Oti the people themselves for financial siq^pori rather than upon (iovern 
inent. If vSir Andrew and Sir Arundel will read my paj^er earefidly they 
will lind that I have no such desire. xMy su^i^t-btion wiih regard to 
the development of the note issue is made with the direct, ohject uf 
developing the basic [)rincip}e reterred U). '['he history ot banking leaches 

that an increased issue of notes leads to an im rease in bank dep<’>sits ; 
therefore, the greaier the note cirmikuion the moie will the basic princi[)l(‘ 
be reali/ed, and the less will Imancial aippuit be reninred Iismu CjovtM'n- 
ment. I am .1.. str(»?yeiy o[>pOMM.i as ^ir Xiiindel o: wlial hi; dc-uribes 
as symj>alhetic phi!anthioj)y.’’ What Imli.i want^ ’•> not s', moathetic 
philanlhropy, Iml sym:)at!tctic bn urie-.^. / >'//,■/ /" /V 11 an excellent 
motto, but the hiisinc.^'^ 'voihJ is ol «^*]nn:on that ihe ( l:>\a rnnu'.nt of Imiia 
acts on it tor) lite-ai’y. Is it p<)t sO njee th.it a wa.niry hke An .traiia, with 
a [)opnla.tion oi oni\ il millions ran iiianer, <vs.ti in -.vai ome, for a 
regular deN’elopment pnenamme a pnr-n.imnie y i ^ .ej^.e-o.) this 

yt.ar. while India, witii a linjudatini'* nhi- a. , h,?', jm enl <lnwn her 

programme t'l hah' licit of Au.t; »!' ■ I'or ve.n.s paM thr. Indian business 
world has [jcen caihng fur a ra gular dr* vc lonmeni. pionaiiuiK*, laif India’s 
financial e\[)e*rrs have not >ct be< n able nr ji\" h. -r inyiiiiiu; botler than iht'. 
progratmno vvhicti is known a.*: “ tkie gamtile in r.ln 'fiie f-llowlng 
imttir.g from the /he/e///»;V/ will v«>n whai \nsiiali.i. is doing . 

“ dh\e piohlem of enalrlmg 1 iu* \ anocs Slate < iOvai niec nts to maintain 
loan ex[.entliture on live « onstriu'lion of ladwavs and uthrr pul)li(' works on 
the same, scale duriiig w.n as during p-iva.* was eonsidrird :i( a r'V'i'iil 
eonfercivx* hetwr n the Stair Premiers and tlie ( omnumwa alth (iovein- 
ment, the I'dter aoeeing to proxidc an amount ol /, 1 sencoeaoo. 'The 
a[>plications from the Statv‘s for the alloimrnt of this <i!nount vvet'. as 
follows : 

/■ 

New South Wales . . .. ... M,oOf\ooo 

Victoria . ... . . .pooojooo 

XV'estern Australia .. g,/jf'a),ooo 

South Australia . . ... g, 000,000 

Tasmania ... ... ... i, 000,000 

I 0,000,000 

“'To bring Ihe total down to 1 8,ooog »oo, the amounts have been 
slightly reduced, New South Wales, for < \ariiple. rr*ci;iving ahoiit 
400, 000. 'Fhe total amount to be spent by New South W'ales dining 
the current financial year ((aiding June go, i()ig) f‘»r develofrmenl purposes, 
out of loan money, is ^9,000,000, and the difierence ot y'. i,<')oo,ooo i.s to 
be raised otherwise. 

“A complete view of the sjrecial linarif ial requirements of Australia wiU 
not be possible until -the Common wealth Prermh.-r delivers his Budget 
speech. In addition to the ^18,000,000 required by the States for 
development, as above, the Commonwealth (iovcrnmerit itself has to pro- 
vide for its military and naval expenditure, Uh.s being done by means 
of the inclusion ^f ^18,000,000 in the British W^ar Loan, d'he 
^18,000,000 to be advanced by tlie Commonwealth to the States is being 
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obtained from other sources, largely by means of a local arrangeinent wi’j. 
the banks, who will lend to the Governmejit and receive n(;h.*s n: 
<‘xchangc.” 

'The Commonwealth Government is giving New Sou^h Wales, 
po[)ulation of a million and a half, the same anu)unt for public wcjrk^ as 
the Government of India is spending on ^^15 millions of j)co[)Ie. Wlcii 
would not the Indian ]^rf.'Vincial Governments give to he linanccd in sr? 
priiiccly a fashion by theMr superior? When I stn‘, Ku), what Australia is 
doing in the issue of [laper nioni y T arri astouiKled at my inodrration. 
carryout a r('gul;jr (k velojimr-nt {irugrarnTiie the t 'orjiirionwealth Gove? n 
ment is borroNving money born the Australian banks, and giving the 
banks currency nole^ in lan.gc- 'i'lu; ( lt )\ m nnicnt use-- the inon^'v to 
p.iv for })ul>lic works, and th«‘ b.nji. ' tiin n-ar-. to a confiding ]>ubli« - 

'rijc money is thcitioit niao'e !<> do double ua.nk, and, of ecnirse, ihe more 
woi k it do(. s the I i< her l.H‘t ■nnes I'ne i oujd.i y. 1 .nil j'lof 1.1 ding on mor/ 
mndeft lines, k-r I arn siiegesiii g tkit tin TiKiiiey da> single ws-rk on]}-. 

As regard^ the S(f)ic}i bsnlo. it was no: i!n .finlt of tlu- Sergeh i red::; 
syslt^n 1)1. it the ( diy <-}' Gi; .ggov. bank lantd. Tlie -vsiem ]\,mI notlniig 
wlliltevci to tlo vnii. U, '1 i;e failno v :nl:cl\ iIk' fiult of Inr dioM'tors 
in U'P.ding numey wh'-re the) on.li! i^ot to I’.ave lent it. A study c.f the 
lianking crisis of ked Au -.u-d wii! show d'. .1 it was ]arg'‘ly owing U> the* 
adoption ol' the S^'ottish banking prnunpl • In ( invenuTient that tin: trade 
wheel of itie iMU|en agiin 'is;;in to move, (iovrininuu folk'wr/d the old 
S('Otlish banklr::.' | rn cn-i-- in iS'ui.-g on. •; (*nr'.d notes without waiting ft»r 
gold to ])a(k llie note.'-. It j maU 1 <d In.-ory tliat every gnsU linaii^-js] 
crisis of llu‘ last >50 yeai^ li.ss ix-en ^urmountei! by an increased issue of 
iiK'onvertible pajrer iv.on.-y. (k-id. or, rather, tin- want ol it, huO. ( aiisri] 
the panic, while ineon v c rtlble iKtp' i nuau y has allayed it. 1, l-icnvi'ver, de- 
not recommend the i.ssiie of mor* ] aper money than can be backed by 
gold or silver, or .si'cunties which can be turned into tlicse, ami Sir 
Andrew I’laser is in error in ihmkmg that I do. Util I do strongly objtict 
to India losing the use of mdliuns of money which sbt' so badly wants for 
develojrment 'sf evei y kind, 'rne ( 'urreiicy Gominission thought 
in^iitfioient for air a«,iverse trade 1) fiance, whtas as 000,000 have j)roved 
sufficient in the greatest liiuinci.d crisis in the iiislory of the world, witli a 
famine besides in Nb^rilurn Imlia. 

Sir Arundel has rightly remarked that, where rsf> much depends upon 
charar ter what ajiphcN in Scothnd may not apply in India. The re[)ly to 
that is, that cO“0])crativ(‘ credit develojis character, so that we may yet see 
India turned into a larnl 01 Sev>ichmen. 

Mr. Moreton ITewin is evidei-illy k eling sore that his free silver proposals 
were rejected by the ( nrrem y Gommission, 

Sir Lancelot Hare is afraid that, if an increase of money means an 
increase in prices, the is^^uc t)f paper money against the gold standard 
reserve might si ill nivuc raise the price of food, but this woi^ld not follow, 
'rhero is jjaper money ami paper money. When paper is issued against 
nothing, or for war purposes, the tendency is for prices to rise, conversely 
when issued to increase production, the tendency would be to check a rise 
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ID prices. ICvery live or ten rii[)ee-iiule issiictl woul<l luive somcthini; to 
show for it. 

If Ml. Major will l>e kind en<niL;ii to send me one of Thipson’s books 
explaining his ideas in clcLul i shall be l^UkJ to consider liiem. 'rheoieii- 
rally. State pa])er nirreney witliont metallic lijiikniL; is the lu.st td all 
( iirrencies, for it is the nisysi econoniiisd ; and til ' v'.oild would aj>pear to 
i>e moving in that direction, hnl ni a rountiy like Indsi tbe time is ma ; el 
nnc for it. If ( ien ei mnent had Iseen unable te; ea^ 0 its nott s hen war 
l>Kikc oiit the position inii;hi liavc lj-*eeiii.- \-eiv >ea!oii^. l'lnt)Son's prt>- 
jKisals. it I niHhTstaiui t'a-m ade.hl. Ii iw anollu r dv l-a • , ;ind drat is, tiiey 
dx> Dm! pissvide lor a legnen Oi^ve-iopiuent j^r-- -innnr. 'I’iie issiu* ot notes 

to be reguiated \>\ liic eon'jit-op. m thv lK'.r\i.'-a, but thr> i. jn a, what the 
is.isiness W('<r:d jaotests as e.n 1 

In an ar icie \\iii«h a-ii.e-ied in /’/•, die (ah* i ilay er'.gri-ss in 

India v\a: said >.0 (onset ,n a «nic' ot !.in;' pan^'-:. A 1 au. t: * int'e die 
• h)''] oi Adam dnmh n tne -•!<. v«;-<'[’n.; -m -n .» banix;-*.;', sv-di m lor the 
jeoj.'le O' 'nOiO', Mn >no 5 < . 'i .<>' d- vi/ .M.m< e, i la e. die < hic-t 

vvanl oi the pe(e of l a! . d. .•••:■ '[Msan vd> . :i w;!! •' les.'. than any 

othe.r. 1 iiope. imnlme, ‘adi po'.v »n.i wdh moo r.r.ithly in die {tilurc 

L'.in it has (io.'iv- m t i.<- ] >a i . 

'•'he diO'tnhe s in nh'-iia-. .0 n'leen d’r \n 5 tei<‘l r’‘h.fie<i «onfnm al' I 
have said a’C'iut dr; a .0: nioi •‘•e'-i' <' in m i -s ■ 'm.te end: due' I the 
•' o oni.T.ed\ ( nr'', ni(ni on t(' prone* ; i.<. .. 

d'O-OlM- K'A'i'K )>: IN Md\i,>i: 

d'iui An.niai IseiM rt 'Si dio wcakioe o: tla. < o fjot-ralou * (K'k*! ie.s in tho 
dadras drehiienoy for I'n* >e;u endlm/ June ] j, it;i », as \se said th<* 
other day, .1 mod. intern >1101 ,nil>h( ition for .1 v- iiii-iyof rea.orns. 'j’he 
Registrar, i)ewan llahadiir 1 .. i >. >.w;unik.oinn Ihll.'iy, has placeri a \(:iy 
till! and mtiinning rqro; t beioie tin- jaiblio, and luith the (i(>vermii(*nL and 
the bCKird of Revenue. Lspemaliy tlr; 'att'-r, liave i'. ali'.ed the tael tliat the 
lime has come when iKahr.Kdoiy i.uidatmn of the t.‘X( tdlcnce of a y(>nng 
and progressing instnution n:u-.t give place to gennme criia’ir.m, if di_ 
moveiiKnt is not ‘opcipetuatc it.', pre-a.-ni irnggnlji ides. ^Ve do ru;) 
to say that tlm niovemenl .ha^ not piogies ed during the year, .and that 
mch progicS'- as iras been madr* ha. not been sati ;faclOi > ; i-ut d isepially 
certain that mistakes and irregii]a>’iliv*s have (Tept iii wmeh wii*’ have’ l(.) Ire 
eradicated with a lelentle.ss hand. The ftoard of Ih vr nue is, peihairs, 
unduly pessimistic when it ircgs Go\crnrnent i\oi trj persist m the execution 
of sanitary work.s by co-o|ieration, in the following teiins ; * dire Report of 
the past year show’s ho\v seriously C0’<4)etaioi s have faikd to carry out their 
responsibilities to theii>societiev, and how rnucl) they have jet to be taught, 
rhey have more than enough to learn as it is, and it is iindesiraide to 
divert the attention of sociv'ties outside the sco[je of their legitimate duties.” 

The most important of the defects noti(a.d mny b(' summed up as follows : 
Unpunctuality in the payment of piincipai and interest on hjans, as indi- 
cated by the incuased proj-ortioi. of arrears due to societies and from 
VOL. VI. X 
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SOCK ti.-:; to th(j hanks ; tlx* tendency on the part of agricultural .societi< ' 
to prefer rn<.itgages to personal security, and the growing iyro[>onion o? 
loans granted for unproductive purposes l)y non-agricultiiral societies. Ii. 
the first week of this year the Ihovincial ( k.)-operai ive Outferenee wa. 
Iicld, at which the Jlonoiirahle Sir Harold Stuart t)reside<l, and deliveiei^ 
an c\cellent and sytnjiat luetic- s[iecch. !h; had l ad the oj tunity 
reading the Repoit uiader reviews and his cnt’cruns cfc. ered niurh oi tie 
giound that we have now to df d with ( )nce again he; warned tin; nieetire’ 
against regarding the rnovenieni as .uneans (dh^htaining <dieap cos.iii. “1: 
is one of tlie first piinciiilcs of eo-o[!f i\U!on tl-al a ;,);(}uld h-e i\;uri(.ed uc- 
tluift. . . . lt**is no men: moiu:y getting rom-ern. It tlu; c.j op. . atiS ’ 

lU'^ernent niiaely meant liie ptuvuling of lacihoes ler hm t ' 'Wing on - as,: ; 

tei'ins it wv)iihi iiava* no < lann un the Mate for guidtOice and Is-'ip, ' five-, 
e- die eamenlary truth regn<iing the sal>)eet, and the sooner it ei hn>u.!'' 
i.ieme to nemy ^'1 the un i-nhi.:-’. ot (*o operatWv; I'lulil Sijv'ielh llK: is vte^ 
vvin it he (or til': ni'»\euHnt in the futinc. rnaue! oi e; iian: a: 

!'s asmeni of Iwan- is that ai out whn it tlx* anlhontie'- ..re . hi I'l) on 
<. eousl at [;resenl And \my liglitly, loo, hecause the I' eoiiMUcl d*' 
nn Imalion, r/iihcr tlian the el tsal alil). to pa.y mas (Ui a vtipn'atiu n.U'. . ■ 
at the }>o)tom of mix h of the lx avy usury condilioji". Ic.oi^ win h ledv 
suffers. The patx nt sowcir Itai- 1.0 tbc [Kisl InetM) /tluMys pii.lciicd to oii 

imnciual sircar in ili>- nialtn (»f loans, noiv* .tlr andm:: tiie immcM'-'e dii i )■ 

en<‘e in the teims e-t each. .And tin otme '.olicy is h( me piir>'.ii . 

with the CO o[)era i i\'e si ancti- s, hni weds Ims <hi!en- ncf/, tna: in da* '/re ■ 
niajorit)' (d case..-' ihv' ' >> <j[ ‘*.o» i- tu'; aie allowiia; tin t'l ; '■ 

imposed upon. 

['he lU‘gi''inir deals wild tlx rn.una- from two [joints o!'\:evV naine]_\ 
llie alleged la\iiy on tlie j*arl of (he l^^pc» ting stall aiui of tlx.' 

a,:,riculti]rai societies, and tlie los'^ to >.ocictu's. A. legaids th- 

latter, lie points out that uniess cli; nl societies d!s<‘liarge their dues to 
the central hanks, (he latter must fail to discharge their dues U) their own 
(Teditois, and the heguming e)f the end of tire co-ojierative (ucdil move- 
ment will (.orne. “ 1’he tact,” sa>s the Registrar, “that central hank^. 
strain every nerve to discharge thi^ huiden, even the iat l liiat they : 
]xcsent dis< liarge it nx)sl honourably, is . . . no guarantee tint with suci. 
,m unreliahlo partner as the agrieiillural societies they will always kce]^ 
d'jcir crediil nUabt." 'I'he rerx cR ..uggcsled hy tha; Registrar is the setting 
ap-an hy iKc cenlMl hanks tjf a poilioi'i of their ptofils for the puipose of 
paying a staff for inspecting and keeping riienl societies up to the mariv 
in the matter of tht' paynu ni of their dues. If this were done, the lattei 
would sec to it that their creditors did the .same. As regards the cba.ge 
of laxity of the inspecting staff and Ranchayets of agricultural societies, 
:he Registrar oflVrs a ratlrer laboured excuse; hut he is eventually forced 
to admit that “the sudden influx of societies and of members brought into 
full play the traditional unpunctuahiy which ii>lndia is the growth of ages. ‘ 
“ It is no douht due to this unpunctuality," the Registrar continues, “ thai 
the rati' of interest still rules so high, notwithstanding the rise in the value 
of all securities, the ease, chrajrness, and rtrlainly of recovering debts in 
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;) (\)nrt of Law, arul other advantaL^es of a liighlv ori;ani/cd administration, 
loom this point of view th(‘ ro-o{K’ralive baltU; lias to be waped not so 
mueh apanist ilu* usury of th(' U luler as against the nnjninetuality of the 
borrower. A :;()od rtran) hard words Irave been said in the pa.st ree,aid 
ing ilie grasping avarieioiisnrss ui the sowcar ; Imt this indicates that the 
senvear is wh it la* has been made, lie is too good a business niari not to 
knc'W the advanlagi' r)f the innxiin ot nnuL-rate [^rolits and ()ni«“k returns 
in his laisiness. 1( ihe i unower [iietin; a nioic hapjiy sgi liieky way of 
condiu’mg Iris trai s.irtions, lie !ie mast pay for it. ( )m' does not ('\pi t't 
('o operate. e < re<{i‘ so- u ties, h-owev* i. It) on^oll.^il;e tins sort ot thing, and 
tiiat i.' w]:y we agree with ttie I'lO.nd ot lb vcnn<* m w('nd(.ring “whether 
wi' liavi* not l)een g<'ing tis) fasi hy givni* tlie people a food tliey are 
Ivwaid !o digtit. ■'! ‘ii' Keg'-a. on pa:K'<> a i. rni'ie oliu ial insg-ect ion ; 
bu, ajgnn; ! ‘hisils {Iteiol pron - nIs co •m'.y inti nsifying. that oiiicial inter 
a r? nre w|i:'!i H c th. def'lanal i*o!:ev (;i ( •ov« rnnii ru to reilina* to a 
n'ie.nniiee The enl\ je.ab-e :n,ii p'ro.-.-m nl 1 •lonn nni-a eonu‘ from 
v.ahio. 'Lie ’L-'- //e.'ho hL;', i oos- 


h'f.' hill js 'j' •luiiC't WiCn [massed i.i'/ I lie 1 'iiiiK'il o't the .hhr i i i>l.a 

■\ ,soei it;o;i .o' a ne etiog, held vjn M<;rida\g 0*a,,i)ei 1 v;, loO]- 

ii was or g.' » Oil iiy So Whliiarn Own, Lhar-v, seconded by M.r. U. A. 
i -e die M« " a e, in-i » anammoii.'.ly : 

“ Tiiat ;ne Assoe.ialion aioserii/o y\y' '-o thr Indian tSoidiois’ 
hand, and dial .-.nb;,ei iptiiim. he invited i.nae. nuhv'idnal Nb-riihias 
al.sre 

(AVg-v.o/) I . I'l n i.l N, 

lli>n. LVt/'r/w/g . 
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5 

0 

I'ne lion. Mah.ioija, of I’alramjair 

1 C.' 

0 

0 

H.n, the Mah.araja of Diingarpm' 

1 0 

0 

0 

'I’lie Zainindar of ( -hikali 

■ ■ .S 

0 

0 

'Hie 'Thakore S.ihib (T I.imbdi 

2 

0 

0 

P. (h Urnrigar, ILct. 

I 

5 

0 

The Malniraja ot Co.ssimba/ar 

0 

\ CJ 

0 

S. At him, I'Lq. 

0 

10 

0 

(h M. Ryan, ITip 

0 

1 0 
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/■:,h 

0 

0 
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PkOFKSSOR VVn.LlAM ( lOWl .A N f \ W.'IS tho IrcPJTkr R 

the japan wSoci<‘ly on Marcli 2, vvlv:n h(‘ ;^avo a rcsunu- a 
a IcHL^lliy pajKAf o\\ iho !n(‘tal]i!ri:^y and innial' \V(irk of ri ‘ 
Japan, Sir C. Hercules Readl in the chans 

r\](t subj‘'Ct is s<n \'a';t tfrit ils cniui'/roluMisiva* 
would r(*f[uir(* not an hour’s l('('Una% but several d i) s^ \et 
th(^ IccLuta r was sui:coss!ui in coinpas.ssnej; witlhn time 
allotted him a m;iss oi irdorn.vitit/n o! SLah'iuific: and arti:»ti^ 
intea'cst in a inannrr nnii^.ently sa.tis{:ie[« )ry to the* audienia- 
Referring' back lo the i aiii<*sl days < f Je[)an,tht' icclurei' 
showed that tin* IJronee A-e and t]u‘ Ikarly Ir >!i A‘,u; ha\'‘‘ 
left characleristic rehes wlii^ili have \>rj:i\ found in lii-;: lumiiii 
and dolmen se|aiUuit‘s 01 tine Yamalo jjeriod. I wo racec; 
invaded Japan : cme from China or Korea setlleil m Izumo. 
the othf'r, comine;' Irom the South, advanced in Kyushu. 
This latter race liadi a [)ecuh:ir weapon, a sword made of 
iron and st(*eh will\ a straight blade; liorsc-trappings and 
other fittini^s of that ]>eriod wcia* of iron or of copper gill. 

Amongst the monuinenls of th.c Xara p(a'iod,the statues and 
fiLiures of liuddha and lh )uliisaUvas are the most interesting. 
The introduction of Jfnddhisni was, indeed, the /o/is el ongo 
of Japanese art, and how large a ran;;e the art ot metal- 
working covered can be understood when oiv; compares 
the tiny figures of Kwamiuii with the huge Daibutsu 
enshrined in the Daibutsudo of Nara; To a later period, 
th;it of Ilcian with the Kamakura shogunatc closely fol- 
lowing, belong other productions of the metal-caster, also ol 
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orcat : thr figures of Yakiislii, Nikko, ('i(!kko, and 

olhtTS, krpt in the oldc'sl tcinpk^s oi K)'uio ; tli(‘ Jva’nakura 
! )aibuLsu, well known th».‘ wan'ld o\n‘r, whicli has iho dis- 
tinction ol not (ally accuraloJy dalt^], laii ih(‘ maker's 

i\,\mo of v;hi(.'li is known wilii caatainlv to br Oiu^ (loro- 
yeinon. 'The two ypcMt “ 1 )ail)iitsa ’ present peculiarities 
ol inte.rcst to llie rn(.'tall\ir' > isl \\hit:h W' re alhaUal t(' by 
i!k‘ l(a:tun‘r. 

W'hth tlu* Ashikapa ^he;paaii'' an-d tiie Il^jo ju riods lln^ 
i>:on/e -workinp' iell into a noxc] pro'.'X'c, i,, ])(‘i'(inie more 

‘nrishinp still dnrinp; liie ce.us of d'eunpawa |){‘ace,- - 

nanudy, llie ( i iriiisliinp e! ilm sword ; ramdl ws ask in com- 
parison w'itli that rii tile 1}'‘!km:ike]c responsii)ie lor th(‘ 
l.'irpesr 1) 'lis in llu‘ Werldi, ijelis willr ut clapjans, lniiip from 
‘ vipt. b. Lne . ‘ iniciv l.>y hiea\ y ’’am*-., 'n ieldln.^^ a boomiiiLj 
i '-ad, deep ai; tlmiuh r, ric.li ie, liarnumie', anal urn m eiledi in 
l!i ■ \\a sL Yet ail tins nap.resonts but a smaJl fraction ot 
UK: nKaal-works'i's' purview, SworcAmak/mp; invo!v<Ml iron 
and steel maniifacturfa ; iha* n lininp ol poUk ol silver, tlu‘ 
winniiyp (.>1 ('opper, of tin, aiv! lead, \\ei*e asiovcsite.d with 
tile coinape ol the (ountry and iIk* makiii;' oj la'on/e wares, 
(>i Mainple vas.es, lanterns, etc. All tlie:a‘ received ra[dd but 
expert ireauriont at i!r‘ I'amls ol tlie lecturer, d he l(a:tiire 
wdl, wd'ien priiUcal, lonn a I irpe a. nd \'a!nal>le additiem to tlu^. 
S(jciety's transactions, and it will Ik*, wadi wortli the vaair's 
sul)scrij)tion to s(*cure it. As Mr. II. L. Joly jjointed (.ait 
at the issue of the lectun.y Ihddessor (.Rowland is not only 
a metallurgist and fully accpiainted with the meialiurpy of 
old |apan, as wtdl as with that of tin* modern West, lut wcis 
a^so oiKi of the originators of J.a[)ane,se arclaeolop^y. To 
him and to Neil Gordon Munro the Japanese anti(piarian 
\V'.:re beholden for methodical tre<ilment of finds, although 
it may b(* adchal that Professor (Rowland must have had 
a dousing-stick, for since his departunj from the lu.'ld of 
exploration in Japan, tumuli have yielded fewer specimens 
of the richer swords and trappings. There was no discus- 
sion, but hearty thanks were tendered io the kxturer. Sir 
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ll(M'ciilcs Read added soirie important compa: isoiH :;nd 
thouj^dits upon the evolution of art, Iv.ist an*! West, un e r 
thf! inflijfmce of the religious sentiment. We hilly eiuha'w 
his opinion, and Japanese art is indeed the l)est prool ot 
that intluencc, if pnjof wen* netaled. hrom Si'iinto in iis 
primitive form cann* no artistic impulses; early iMiddliisiu 
was j^rohahly equally sterile ; hut the Ihiddliism ol dit; 
Nara jxaa'od,* lad(‘n with ceremonial, to app ‘ai to da 
emotions, brouglit with tin: (Kira[)h(‘rnal!a .um ritual of da 
cult the acetissories and figun's (‘volved vluring sotia* ier« 
centuries in the mainland of Asi;i, and art in J-’j'c.n uses 
l)orn, proui Chintse rc}uii:riny>> of hiilion aii aiui ufeais, 
lla])pily ihi. icomx'lastic rage which destioyed .so mur’n e! 
l>yzantin(.‘ Christian art ai\(l cf medieval “ (.'at .1). -lie ' an in 
the wake of 1 Votestantism had hnt littk* [).u\die! in J.Lj>:uy 
where toleratitxi in religious matt(.‘rs is ainu>.st 
(^specially were, hron/e (»r metal art ohjVcls {ro.v IrofU tit'Sicuc- 
tion, (‘xctq>t from lires <an-l tni.ich li cs surviv(.d vvld* h di- '-if ia'es 
eariu’st study. 

The lecture was illustrated with a. lane.* niitiv. er ot slides^ 
[)hotographs ot bronzes, and large w,ill ui.igrains of nicaal- 
lurgical operations, 

Snos x-nkkn. 
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AVA)'i MA {ii'jrn .M: A ]n\i:.\;aj:l ^ \^>i, 

I nb'-.i-'. two coiiiif nt/’), \\i(l'-!y s'‘j.)Ai i Iroiii ra‘:h olhcu" 

hy thrir past hfstory aiul j^osilion -tlic oiir in 

.■\sia, th'* othor in — wojiM, al hrsi so^!in to 

havfj notliin;y in cninnioj}, and forinorly no oin: woiild have 
‘.lr(.;annMt ci (onnr.ciiny thcan. Now, sinc<‘ l!u.t I.uiro])eaa 
W:vr, their iat{* h;is hrcotnc* so similar that it is almost 
as commofi for those who are. ac< (iiainied with its liistory to 
speak of Armraiia a.s “tlm lielioum of Asia” as it is for 
t!\e world to characterize the (Germans as 'Ale* Turks of 
HuropeA 

Mumanity is proud of l^rava* little, lh*l;,Mhun’s h(a‘(>i<; stand 
against ovaanvhehning odds, langlarid, es[)ecia!!)', is y;rdlv.- 
tul to the gallc'iiU Belgians for having, hy sevf:ral weeks at 
Utast, checked the Cderrnan advaniC(*, and all vie with each 
other in expressing, with lh(! utmost ge.nrToslly, ihcdr 
indebtedness to Belgium, w(dl realizing that tlaue are some 
debts that can never be repaid ; while statesmen and 
peoples, platform and i>ress, have borne ungrudging 
testimony to the services thus nobly rf*ndered to tin* sacred 
cause of freedom. 

This is as it ought to be. Why, then, should there exist 
an apparent conspiracy of silence with regard to similar 
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s^Tvir.rs rcDclcred by that martyr of the ages, Arineni;). 
which, not for a few weeks, or months, or even ycsirs, bi-i 
for C(.*nturies, bore unflinchingly the onslaughts of th^ 
barbarian hordes from Central Asia, standing as she <lii! 
bet\v(‘en them and the civilization of the Greeks ? 

Rf‘S[)onsibl(‘ miiiisU.Ts randy dedgn to utter lh(^. nane (*} 
Armenia. Whtm a Ic^ading Statesman was speaking ab^ ea 
th(‘ small natir)nalities, Armenia was not even m>eiUior.e<i 

f 

Wh(*n he alluded to the famous cynical declaration ‘S 
liismarck that the. Arnumian (|uestit)n was not worth tb.e 
bones of a single; Pomeranian grenadiew, in the report (;! 
hus spe(‘ch the \;ord “ Arna i'.ian ” wa;. t leingral int*' 
“ Ihilgarian.” 

And tin* press follows the. idalform. Rarely ..iKC 

conu". across artic les, niucli less iead(.;rs, dealitig wa’lh this 
crying question, l(.)r it \v;es as vanguarels o; c ivilizati' >11 t!iai 
the Armenians n‘ceiv(‘d t!u..‘ first staggering blow, acting for 
ages as a Ijarraa* that held back tie: dcAasiating hordes 
of Asiatic barbarians, and keeping the toi’ch (.d civilization 
ever burning will* much ol pristine ndigaVais piniiy. Small 
wa:>nder that (wamtuzilly tlu'y broki,' down, and llnil /vrmenia 
liers(dl Ixaaiine tin; victim, but for whost.' age; long sufierings 
tlie ethnological and reiigionas p*robl(;ms oi luirope might 
have prove'd vastly mure complicated even than wc; find 
them lo-day. 

Hut tliere is little need of referring to the; past history of 
Armenia ; fa* turning to our own day and the j)res(:nl war, 
we find her still to the fore in contributing her contingent 
to the force s of civilization. I'he Eastern theatre of the 
Turkish \v;w is ih it same Armenian soil, soaked with blood 
for centuries, while luirope looked on with the passivity 
bred ol indilTererice to all but vested interests and diplomatic 
juggling — a [lassivity f<w wdiich it is not impossible that 
a Nemesis in Europe is to-day enforcing righteous 
nuribution. 

It must not be imagined that the Turk and the Kurd 
WT;re more merciful than were ’‘the Turks of the West” in 
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And at this nionKMit Armenia is laid waste, 
women aiul (liildrcn are carried away, arul tiu* men wlio 
have not made ^.^ood tludr escajx' are. slan^hlered, or 
draj^i^ed into tlie 1 urkisli army, or driven <>nl of tlu‘ 
count.ry, so that <) hundred tlioiisand r^-l ue.e<‘s are t<» be 
found in litliT and die ne.;ohb()nrlie.ofd h()})oie > .1\' tU'stitulc. 


11 

\V 1 1 A 'r M 1 ' N I A is ! H U \ < ; ; \'\\\: \ j i \ y s 

\rnK nia (h‘sc*r\‘r*s moia* svmpatliy andj e« >!v-,i.le.i .a ion than 
-die 15-; reeeixin-;, not (^nlv a^; a duMire el 'l iaivi Ji criadly 
• Cid dt' vast uion, (let also be(\'niso the Aa moniaiis, as a 

.‘laUo.M, art: taKiny an ataive jani ‘an du: sitle u! da, Alhes ii) 
tns' jaesenl war, and are (i;.;htin;.y. not onl v a.eiima t!n‘ (harks 
ii) the h,u.si’, !)Ut. also ;i.yiuisi tia‘ link; t>l die \V'e:a., 

1 h-oT' ar<‘ tiriuall)' sotne Ivaa-r'K) .Xrmtmians in the ranks 
ol the 'xussian army in Poland, ati«i ajO,rHH) in liial oi llie 
t-aucasm. Theiaj ar(‘ bes-dos tliese ab!)i{l i s),oo(.) /Vianerdan 
V diuntecrs l{.,;(it!no i*] i. on junction widi tf;e hba.^-aan army 
in Asia Minor, Ode r Arimmians are llot fr()m all 

over th(‘ world wath the set i-urposc* ol driving from tlieir 
country the unreoijnerate. dhirks vvh(i liave Si; lono tlefacs^d 
that fair and rjtherwise l('rtil<* land. 

The whole burden of the (ajuipmeni ami iij>k' ep ot this 
v«.]unteer army falls u[)on the Armenian (aamnunily, wliich 
hiopes to incnaise its numixms* to 25a-rjo in die spring- and 
early summer. d"o this heavy expenditure. inus{ bc^ added 
the maintenance of the refu;.M:es at a co 5 Sl ol 
month. But the Armenians ar(t i^ladly making' tlucse, colrissal 
sacrifices, cheered -is they are by the, !,^u'o\ving conviction 
that the hour of their deliverance^ is drawing neanm and 
nearer. Nevertheless, they are keenly disa[j[)ointed at what 
seems like a conspiracy of silence, especially on the part of 
England, who formerly took so much interest in Armenia on 
account of the important role hitherto f)layed by her in the 
Eastern Question. And it must be conceded that England, 
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i h(:r ;itiempLs to holster up Turkey, lias alinosi aiw 
sacrifica^d y\riuenia to Turkish interests on the pl(‘a tha, i 
the Cyprus Couvcntmi of 1878 Armenia w( uld aisf' . , 
in for her share of the benefits brought about })y i >irki v. 
reform. Yet Cyprus, England's pledge on behall or A ouriu . 
was ann(‘xed, while all recognition of the d(djt due to r,: i 

was ignored, and continues to be so ignored even down 
the jaesent njoment. 

Engl Jiid and th(‘ Allies are fighting nobly and heroically 
in sni)port of the inviolability of tneitie. ;, and it can scare, g 
need poiiuing (ait ih.at the (*ss<‘ntial sacredrucss ol ireatC- 
and promises is not h'S'umed I.M‘ca:i.s(‘ tri(*y iKippc^n to relalr 
to ArmcMii i instead of to l>ei;;ium. niih(‘rt(j haigland's 
task with regard to AriTi^ nia h:i< bi^en complicated Ijy t!u^ 
(h.ssir(‘ to preserve* the (riendship c'f dbirkey <uid iho good 
will of Russia. To hav».* d(me, justice to y\rmenia might 
have ne( ('ssitattal going to warr n her behalg which Armcaua 
would neither hav<.‘ e.\jM cte<l n* a* \lesir<sl. 15ut sin<a: lUrkey 
has ent(*rcd the lsun>p('an condict, all th(*S(r lact >rs l)ave 
changed, <ui(l i.ngland iias now the u[)porumity, which has 
nev( r luMoia^ presented itstdf, of insuring lull, it tardy, justice 
to ]ong-siif<(a'mg Arm<*nia. by furthering, lo tlu*. best ol her 
capacity, all that country’s righteous and Ir.gitimate aspira- 
tions. Nor need she. ficir to be thwartcal in this dire.ction 
by Russia, while Germany, it is to be hoped, will soon be 
powerless to veto any just demands made l)y the r\)wers for 
themselves (.)r for others. 

Ill 

WHAT TIIK ALLIKS MUST DO FOR AKMKNIA 

What, tinm, can England and her Allies do for Armenia ? 
What does Armenia herself desire? An ap[)eal to the 
leading Armem'ans in London has elicited this unanimous 
statement. They all agree in the belief that the only per- 
manca^t solution of the Armenian question lies in the granting 
of some form of Home Rule, some form of autonomy to 
Armenia, either under the guarantee of the Powers, or of 
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thf. bntente Powers, (jr ol one of theiii. And they plc.id 
for this, not only for themselves, hut for tlie country, for 
Anneni.i, as whoever lives in Armenia will Ijenelil ec[ually, 
irrespective; of race or ot relioi();i. It ooes vvith.out sa\'ing 
that tlie most numerous race, and tin; om; most apt for 
civilization, will lamefit most, and at [ircseiu these advaniaoes 
lie with the Armenians. Put excfjjt for this natural out- 
come of the numerical and intellectual dillc is nec's of the 
racacs, th(;y di-sire. nf)thin_!4 in the sh.ipe of spei ial piivileet's, 
nothiiipf in vvhicli all tlie inliahitants of the i-oiintry shall not 
e< jualiy |i.irtici [jate. Helow is oi\ en .i tal fa oi tlie coni par uive 
numher-^ 1! the various r.ii rs compo ,inp tin jiopulalion ot 
ih. i si\ or proviners oi I'lirkisl) .\ i iHf iii.i, l-'>r which 
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The above fiij^urt s sI>ovv that the Arineniaas aia* by iar 
the most nuiiK^rous of the raca^.s iiuiabilin.^ th(‘ country. 
Besides this, tlie Turks, foHo\v»iny( their usual custom, will 
emigrate in large numbers, as they always do troiu t(!i riU)ry 
which passes out of tlvdr liands. Fhe Kurds, also, with 
their innate hatiaal of any sort f)f conlroi, will inal.e a great 
exodus, probably towards I'crsia, while Arnuaiians will 
return from all parts of the world, and will thus still fuial.er 
increase the Armenian majority. And i'^ not this a con- 
summation dc:voutly to be desired by all lovers of justice 
and humanity ? This land bekingc^d to the Armenian p^tojile 
six or sciven centuries before the Christian era. It is 
strewn with remains of Armenian civilization and culture 
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- mountains and rivers, towns and villages, stil! i f;,.;:; ; 
Armenian names and traces, while the Turks anc; , 
cannot show a vestige of any work productive oi ’..e,';.. 
b'-nefit to the country. 

The question, however, may be asked: “Why he. e. 
this sudden demand for autonomy^ ? Tiie .Annemaus, ..c.' 
last ye;ir issued a pamphlet in which it was def!nit‘:ly st.iSf ; 
tli.it autonomy or ind''.pendence was not asked for. i is 
sole demand 'made was for some “ reasonable .securiiy ir: 
life, honc^ur, and [jrope.rty. ’ d'he answer to this ([uery 
clear and cno(.-nt. 

Armenia has always been loo much the. [.utient (/riseUi.( 
among the nations. She has ever cot.ite.nied lierselt V' l !. 
the niiniinuni in her dmnands. and ha.'-' never been accordv.; 
anything within mea:aire.il'le ilistance of that uiiminu-'. 
V\'ith a sw’eet reasonableness, which merited nii.>n: con 
sideration from the Ituropean Powers, site alw.iys recognised 
the obstark's in their p.ith, and hence the moderation of 
her requests. Now, eircuinstaiices ha\a: ch.uiged radically . 
and the insupeiMble difticulties oi the ])a.st proinise speedily 
to diisappear. I.ast y'ear the I’owers hail to face the 1 tirkish 
( jove.rnment, backed b)' Cjermanv. No'.v, both will pirolsibly 
so m cease to be factors wherew'ith to reckon, and ]<.ussia 
v\ ill offer no objection to the granting oi autonomy to 
Armenia. She is already helping the Armenians, am.i the 
Russian (jovernment is credited with entertaining the same 
intention towards Armenia as tow'ards Poland- - namely, 
that of endowing both with some form of .self-government. 
Surely, now, when the lime comes, England will rise to tht: 
occasion and take the initiative in securing a permanent 
arrangement by which .Armenia shall be insured a free and 
prosperous future. Thus alone can England, in some 
measure, make atonement for her acquiescence in the 
unutterable miseries and wrongs indicted upon a martyred 
people — an acquiescence mainly due to a desire to retain 
the friendship of their Turkish tormentors, and w'hich has 
signally failed to secure even this questionable advantage. 
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standard <^auc;r di'i not satislactory rcsuhs. i he lirc- 

i-ox of the small focoinotivc couKi not compete in ti;e 
economy or consnmptioa of fuel with the large r locomotives, 
and after a few trial:) of this sort the work was :dj,'indoned. 
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actual change of gauge was accomplished gradually. 
A third rail was hiid to standard gauge, all new rolling; 
st(K:k l)OUglit Avas of that gauge, and the small loc<aiu)tives 
\v(!re worn out, or when th(‘ greater portion of tlu^ rolling 
stock had b(rconu! ot standard gauges they \v(*re sold to con 
tractors or scrappeil. Th(^ time required fo^' ihis transitiof. 
def)end(^d ii[)on tlie size ol the road and the traffic, I'er 
larg(!r roads it was longfua example, the hrst third r:ii! 

on tiie nenvea* and I\io Grande was laid in iS8i, and tlKu**'* 
is still a conSiid(*rabI(i rnihtage of t]n‘ ;; feet gauge. 

In like maniKu- t!ie narrowing of tlu* broad gauges to tih- 
standard took lime. W’iu'O' tin* c!iang(‘ w.is made fn>m a 
fed to tile .] let I /U iucli g-.uige*. i:n; work was simple, as 
tlu! diflor(*n(a! wsis but 3A iuche:-,, ami locomotives could l.>e 
cliatige.d by merely slipping their tyres on the centres, and 
l]\() chang(t was ire<[uently mad** in a singha dug'. P>ut 
where tint cdiange was mack* lrf)in a 6 (eel gcUigr*, a thinl 
r.dl was laid, andi tliei'e was a ion;y txiriinl of liansiliou, 
during which Ir.uns of Ixah gmg<’s and coinposits* trains 
made u[) oj cars ot laali ‘jar.'M's w<*re run. In the case of 
thci liric this iran. ition [n'riod ]as{<;<! lor about iw-'dv - vuxirs. 
In this tht.‘ lotounotivos hadi to l>e uf )n v'trte.d, umd that at a 
Ca St o( about d.oilu's each. 

It is Is'raust* ol tins gjodual v:ir;n‘a'* e»f gaiig(' tlnit it is 
impossible to give ans' data regarding the co^t. A third 
rail was Gid, longer tyn s wna* siil>st it uic'd as th. old short 
oiK'.s wore out or deca\a*d, cuts aiul tills we.re wident.’d a 
liillc at a time, (ixtra ballast wa.^ [>ui unde.r tht! ties, broad 
gauge r(>lling st(H k was bought and usod ; tl)ct narrow gauge 
cars and loromoliva s wa‘re worn out, scra[)pr‘d, or sold. an<l 
lh<* wlude. chango is so inu'iwvoven in the regular maintem 
anct! and opt‘isiting expenses ol tiie road that it is cjuitc out 
of the (juesiion to separate i,Mid dilf('rc*ruiate thtmi. 


INr)L\ AND TIH^: WAR 
TO 'niu i.iaTOK or thk AsiA'rf(' rkvikw " 

Dkar Sir, 

It is impossible to exagg(Tate tht* mischief that is 
being cause.d by measures ot reaction. ny policy towards 
India at the prt.serU moment. 

On th(* 1 6th of March the House, of Lords vetoed the 
proposal of the Government of India to constitute an 
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r.xcciitive Coiinci] for the United l^xudncy s of Al^im and 
Oudh, 

Two days lat(‘r th<‘ InipcMtal Loo!slaliv(' Coiuu'i! at 
Delhi passed a Ilil! aiithori/anj^y with (a^riaiii liniitallons, 
the SLiininv)ry iria' of political si;s[)e('is 1>\' an especially 
<:onstitnt(‘d conrl anti wilhoal ri.da. of ap[)e.d. 

It ni \y at ^ net! l.fc concedas! Ih.a ijuih iueasiirc.:s 

are controx’crsia;, in the sejcse tint edn..at(*d India and iht* 
h-ncMiicrac)' liold <ii{Ter(‘ni oia’-dons .d)o:i{ 

ddu‘ Didhi Ihll was dislijU'dy a i.;pressivf: ineaearc. At 
niy oth(‘r lime It wonldt liave radsed a (d pr-.aesl. 

Uoi'd llardince <Kd\nuwled'^M‘( j n.- t onirov- 'r^i.d liainia, hiii 
pressed for ih.e j - is.saip th.e ini! o.n tlic‘ pronnd tisit the 
{ lO vern rnenl !i al sol iK'iep.;. ii i-.on.s t(» make iIk; nuMsuia: 
cr.i ahsol'.Jte msa-ssily i«-r ih.- jir-' ’ran lina-.!. Mi* di.l not 
' VMi liiion tiv“se reisena. S.nt'e; it wa'v williin t.h(‘ 
iiphts of ait) rnemlj! r «'* the. ( r.mad to ask lor i;;ose 
o'asons : Ijiit 'Aiiat !iaj)p»‘!ii:d (aisi'.iou:-; of ilu: ppsive 
'iHv! rriiical time's tliion -fi alncli the I'dnpire is pas.-'a!*-;, 
.U‘l(.nnine:d wni {c\ e?rdi •arr.iss tin* ^ >o\mrmn'‘iu m an)' way 
h;UsoeAa T, !i(rc a sjni.d! member opj»,r-,;d tia* 

\ few mildi amemanenls were indc-ed se rpp sted^ lait 
eweniiially the Idl! was j)as. et! withonJ <jne dissentient 
\ oice. 

The pr(;[)o.sal before the Meus^, (►{ Lor<k^ was a pro- 
L^ressive nierauiia.:. After yv-aia ot a^itrition tlie United 
l^rovinces had sia'ceialed m e.<;n vmcn’.p^ the. ( lovraamn m. oi 
India e>f tiieir need for an Ux-entive k omuil. d'lie Vice- 
loy hael Lovam his asstmt, aivl the Lieuteipant-U )ve]mor oi 
the pro\dnc(* conc<'an<ah Ids .aij;pca*t. lhcs<sl< ms for the 
measure had bee.n (sstablish'sd l.)y tin.; laxr’euti ve D(»uncils 
of the last Governnaenl of Txaiiyil and the [)resenl (.lovern- 
meni of Behar and Orissa. And yet tin: House of Lords, 
on the ground 'of its l>eing' controx'ersia! and unnccessa.ry, 
thought it right and fair to reje:ct the* Bill. 

Let it lx.t admitted that Executive, Louticils, as at present 
constituted, are not of any overwhelming imjjorlance to 
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India; iiukicd, many Indians think that, with their prcs,-; t 
restrictions and limitations, none of the expanded Leei:, 
lative Councils are serious experiments towards re[Mc 
s(:ntativ(; oovcrnmeni in India. Only as preparator\ 
measures are they of any vahus 

Is it not all the more unfortunate that, in a small matter 
like this, the House of L(;rds should have not only ovi r 
ruled th(^ expressed o[)ini(»n r.f tin.' Gov<n'nment ol Indi 
lait llouted--therc is no oth<*r wo-f-d for it — llie <;ducaled 
puhlic opinion of the trouutry ? Oblivious of larecu' Im 
[lerial inte.rests, thesi; noble; Lords lonyht tooth aiul nail to 
maintain their bureaucratic traditaat oi one man laihe in t!i. 
United Provinctis. I'hcy have siiceeeded ; Inil have lla \ 
counted tlu; C(jst Do they realize, the '-(fuct on [ndian 
()[tinion of this snub to tin United Proviric<;s ? (.'an tlu v 

[>re,vent the Indians cenptariny thr; loyal self-restraint oi 
tht.:ir own memb(;r.- iii th.e Imp-eriai Council durin^' the 
d( batr' on the i telence ol India iJili witii liie almosi 
vindictive attitude t'l the e.\- jHitentales o' India in the 
11 oust; ol Lon.ls 

We bopi: the Jbitish pnbiic v\ill n(.jte this diflerenct* u' 
llu: attiuu-ie disj)layed by the liul .-ins on the one hand ai d 
the House of Lords on the other, and will attribute ih s 
dilftn'ence to the larper Lm]:)iie, -loyalty and yruater faith 
in the llriti^^h liemocracy on the part of their Indian fetlow- 
citizeu.s. 

'Hie iear is that the Indfan public itsell may not draw 
the sanu; cuneiusi(.)n, and may attribute; It to their restraint 
beine misunderstood lor inipc)lent submission, and to a 
disregard on the part of Lngland for them and their 
counlrv. 

It is fortunate that the Government here have realized 
the situation, and have promptly expres.scd their intention 
ol see ing the Dill llirough as se)on as the war is over. 

Yours truly, 

I). N. S. 
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\VMKR1<: I'.ASr AND Wi'.S'i MiDvI' 

0 

A RrA'<)\<\) Oh' {MI‘(ik!ANi KVl'A'l < ()r‘ I'ili] DAY. XV 
HONir,, r,r.ARi\u: o\ xsia'ir' (RM-.si ions 

i iD'-. I ]D-:jji{jlir v*l^.v ]\ ,0 l>r n* ]• v-: ;di'] W'i'st {D;4i'tiv t' 

1 *^ till*' raiiritry a dm'.'.L-:.' ^.ura-: <;5‘ 1 wiuaj, 1)\ kdiJ 

iliiln ‘ji < \ lAt:l AM(i ( DiinU ''h j .* I;-*.*’ (■••Dip.iii) ‘.Mlinurd at j.|, 

I .ai’iD aiul WiA'I idi ( iUk*;? idial »'DDdii ‘'I-s.d-; Id uuiih. 1 lie 

oi liio inii'-eam tin 1 k\d!: ilul liui'a.i jaivm:; envr an (JiirntaJ 

'-cttinL; to d’C eni' was vv.imii) .i|ipD.-< •a.I< d. and tlu: rDriliniious 

f'lUTii {)}’ CDiiversaliou sho^M-d J<aa M.i-a aial /'rajj.d inurli ot nnitnal 

interest. ''dhr "'k* wn’n receivaAl iiy < onntess und LdiiI 

ila'ldnne, Prcsidtnl of the llo-^iaiahly ( ‘iai in'lU'c. l-Hdenck 
‘ana k.luuriTian, and 1 .ady Rohi'rlso?! |M rs(>n;j;< d tnt' aims of tlic (‘om 
jiMttce. A sijneial al(ia<'tiop was an addre^*- on ilm wai l»y l‘r()(css(»r 
t dlbert Murray, of ( )\foiTi. Lord naidaun inloaliKtst Imn as one of the 
most hrillinnt sriiolars of the and <>?. • vv)j<» h.i', .« L(;,h smsc of tlu- 

t'Aat ideals which should exist init.vAon StaU'S Speakinp. of India’s part 
iU Uic war, Lord ilaldane said ibai unseen liorul.s, not ot steel lail (d' silk, 
of L.()ssainer liphlness, yet me>re liindinj; than da^ finnest iron rivet, were 
drawing Jlriton and Indian to^ather by tlie rr ali/ation of their (onnuon 
Uiterests and common caust;, and would raiiy gie.il consequences in their 
train. 1 fec i Utal victory attends our arms, and U will be a victory not 
for one country but for the Lrupire. Prytessor M miay’s address, intended 
specially for the Indian students in his aiulierue, 3vas mark* d hy an ariesl- 
ing sequence of thought, a lairness of ontlotrk, an apj;reriation ol diffi- 
culties, and a confaient i)elief that ICast and West would give of their best 
to each other. It was expressed with a ehariu of diction and manner tliat 
was irresistible, llritain, he considered, had noi faikeJ India in time of 
need, and India in the present crisis, instead of causing embarra.ssnjcnt, 
had poured out her treasure to heh) Piritain in a way wlncli would pass 
into history. “We fully expect to win Uji.s war. Pritisii and Indian regi- 
ments are fighting side by side." Speaking of llie future -dlu: future of 
coming generations, “when you and I are comfortably in our graves”-- 
Professor Murray asked: Will our Kmpire grow into a Commonwealth, 
the greatest community of free men and women die world has ever seen ; 
or will it stereotype itself as one more c>n the list of despotic empires which 
have crumbled into dust — Babylon, Egypt, Rome? He recogni/.ed that 
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two utterly different civili/.ations, once near together, hut afterwards s-p., 
rated, have to solve the problem. If it were only a question of the thinkt,r.,, 
the solution would not be so ditlicult, because there would hi: nmuiM 
understanding ot the other’s point of view; l.>ut beiiind the thinkers lie, 
tlie mass of the {ieo})le who do not reach the ideals of eitlier « iviii/ji 
1 rue development lies in levelling them uj>. and as this is done tlu‘V wii? 
grow in understanding ; the more stupiti mid ignorant prejudii'cs vviil 
dwindle. In religion, as in r ivili/aliori, there needs forbe. trance an.l 
active mutual ap[^n:ciatit>n. J eq,t‘ei ( "nrislianity to Ije iiiquoved !>> 
r<.)nlact with (jl»her reli; ions, and otljcr rt'ligions to gain by coruaet vvid*. 
Cdiristianity.” parting woid ol advice, fomided oji die rha'civad . it.) ' 
was; i)o not h.>se ) » !urse<vt‘ ^ in O'veiae while oilaa:. nr),* fighting. Alvay- 
rememhei the gnsitta* Motiu r, wla-a.* clnidien we ail are, and to whoee a* 
the greater ( 'omnionw eahh, \ve n«ay ah !){i»]g dur seiiarate gilts in in. 
service ol liiiinainiy. 

I h(? M<;nK)rial Met Un': in I <)n hjii, on Alarc'h .S, lo ;i,iv tiib:!t<‘ p) ii' 
memory of Mr. (i<;pat l\ii-,hna (lokhaie, Ifrougiit logediei to tlie Cav'on 
1 lull a rejiresK.'Uud i\ e iia eting oj I.au and ^VcSl. lord Reay [irc'^alerh 
with, as Mr. i, J. llenni-U j/ointed out, .i sjicciai fitness, tor it ivas 
Reay wno, as f lOvenU-C of Ihanbay, ‘-et llu e\et.‘l!ent oxainpae of i.'onsulf'n ■ 
informed Indiati rnpinion and /t. i.ogn i.ong du; \,uhu. r)t tlie aOvi'.i.- L”ven 
Lord Reay mentioned Runade, '('elan;-, ami ilokUale as diree name, 
representing the in iIksi i\j.( oj Indian stateMnansiiip. Hr said that >: 
India is to lie well goveiiu d il i^. by Uie ^tcppoii and co opet,).tion tif serh 
men that success will -be aoained. lie .-poke of die ^-ervico rer-deimd ii/ 
Mr. (lokhale to Lord Morley in dit- rejorm sclumu*, of liis long ur.d 
devoted scrv«re in his own e. luntiy, es[)eeially his efibrts for free, <'om 
pulsory, elemental y education, and his Servants of India Society, which 
he described as ‘‘one ot du* most reniail.a’vile and interr'sling departures 
recently made in India. He e\piess«.'d die strong hope that a biography 
of Mr. Gokhalc may I'e [lublished for the benefit not only of those wdio 
had the honour of his Inendship, Jnit for fuUae generations, that they may 
know something of his personality and understand the great w^ork he 
accomplished, d1ie resolution, earned unanimously, was as follows : 

“ dliat this meeting desires to exjircss its deep sense of the irreparable 
loss India has sulfcred by tiie untimely death of the Konourable 
Mr. Gopal Krisima ( lokhale, c.i.k., w'ho had consecrated his life to 
the service of his country." 

Another conveyed deep sympathy with Miss Gokhale in her bereave- 
menu The speakers included Sir Krishna Gupta, the Right Honouiablc 
Syed Ameer Ali, Sir Henry C otton, Mirza Abbas Ali Baig, Mr. T. J. 
Bennett, Mr. B. Dube, Mr. Syiid Husain, Sir' M. M. Bhownaggree, and 
Mr. C.b A. Latif. All the speeches were marked by most generous appre- 
ciation of the devoted work of Mr. Gokhale for his country and for the 
Empire, in the truest sense, with special reference to the South African 
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settlement, of his personal charm, his si-lf e-na(a''ju;nt, sulf-sacrifice, and 
unworldliness, hi^) fairfu;s.'. towards (lu>se who liel^l thnerenf views, aiul his 
i;reat value as a link helwem hkis; ajui West, understaiulmi;' l:)oth and 
inlerprelint; each to the <.)tlier- Man\ Indian .itions in London and 

tiu; eountiy dcsirt d to he assiw-jiiied with tlu- of the nieetinp; ; 

nuanoiial niCeiin<j;s have l)L*en held hy thr Indian <»rdeili(;s on duly with 
the wouiukal Indian soldieis, and. hy Indiai student;, in vaihuus eentres 
in h.n!i;land and Siotlar.d. Mr. ( Icikhali*’-: los>, i-. jn’i:.onal, tialiona!, and 
Impel la! ; hr has pas-.ed out >.! ^i';ht, out in . sv;fk i\irain->, and who ean 
)ell the extent v). h.^ inihicn* e , 

d'he de,\n!i'iti<; ■ 'rforiu m* i“s of , pi- i;,\ "* luon oi !\eo and \\\‘st, 

(M! h'ehalf of til- o. ,riv’.dt'.-->rent Luh.-m - »’ ;:•■!'> 'u o,, . e^.nnitv !ia\r hecn 
m(e-'.t i:ear*iiy a[)]ifeoj.ned, ami ti’e m\ ;s I-m 'no’ I'h.- oihei r, incdiaiLte 
o) : iir diiie" out ’ 1 .ie-a, ,, j,i ni’c-iC ? , u'’’ 'o > \i ; .s < ’iaii‘e.;i Miles, 

fonuder anil ]fu. .o'a.uu) of do t ul- o. ■... p iioiia.iioi - i o 1 ,e arrai.-^ed, 
j; liu’;- !<•( I'ods tied •^v.'oO '.on'ce o. k e. dou • m p[o\'idiinjt for the 
li ojr*. an. < n. I. r‘ iiniuent v us i; :i’o-\ ; ui .r>;d(!\ omo\-. d’lie first i*ei- 
t-aaiaiiU'e w.o. l io. n at Ihiehi )n h--- tin I'al.'ee Lier, kindly 

lent tor ti»o eM'casiou. Ampl- ai »:o!nino. ae -op v, e, lovaved for the Indian 
soldiers, otd- ’'lus, docu-!-, ami (;l(ie-T--, au s .’dddiott a lara,e jiail of the 
h.ous(‘ was otik'n ti) the juihlie d n- ro p.ie.M- w '.o a.ili'd'.Kdory tliat out 
oi the jMotits It was found ()o;..s!l)le p. entire (ajntjtany to Niwv 

Milloii, wliete IhoT-'^ was onl^ .tccounnio i.e ton loa I'm; soltliers. Two [ ei 
lorinances, li ’\vt.Vf'r, wen ; i'. mu .ind at uau ‘-u- lk'on':and iiu.n wete able 
to I. ujoy them. ! I'.'un nemou'h, al'-o. ,e: aiUinoou ;in-l {‘Vi-ninir [ler 

fe)rinanee was demandc-d. and on the ton’. iwiti ekiv soiu • i)t the arti.-les 
[ciid a \dsit to tin. nn-n a<.luai;y in lio-.pit.ih 'I'h-' ]‘ntdie a;.!a.)n at iloiirne 
mouth leslified to its appus lation oi an O.euna :ind mii.sie, and th(.‘ 
event aroused ^reat interest in tiie nri;«fiho'u t.- ,o,h 'V\\k' I'hO' dr yrdsiatiir 
is “ Savitrid’ adapted hs’ Mr. L. Nh 1 »a^ <)n]a. fi 'in lltc “ M.ahahliaratad’ 
and tdayed ]>riii(\»j)ally i'y l ae^ioh a( loi.,. Mi',-. Ma!;.*a I a Kul.iia, in. the 
name part, plays with iifiphl and powt r, ha\:n; , :is slie her a-lf eonfes",es, 
fallen completely under llie si>ell of the ()neni'd heroine. Lrote^soi Tnayat 
Khan and his nmsi(dans deliLfnt the auditmee; wiili -.(dio ; an ! instnnne.tital 
music; soineliine-^ the professor eives a hn.- f (ihilioophical interlude; 
T'undit Shyam Shankar chants Sanskrit liymn.> ; .and Miss Vueioita lirum- 
mond has made a successful drhut in syinhcdic IniJian dam’cs. y\ conjurer 
adds to the interest of llmj programme. 'The Idnion of Idist anil West has 
brought new interest into touch with India ; aiiuaya its patrons are Sir 
Oliver I^odgc, Sir Herbert d’rcc, Sir Charles Wyndiunu, the Mail of Sand- 
wich, Sir William Richmond, Sir Henry Rosr.oip Lady Morence Huncornlje, 
Lady Assheton Smith, and Mrs. Woudhiill Martin. 

• 

The Oriental Matinc-e at the Shaftes[)ury I’heatre, l.ondon, on 
February 19, on behalf of the Indian Soldiers’ Fund, was a notable 
success. Every seat in the house was taken. Queen Alexandra not only 
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gave her patronage, but attended the performance, accompanied by the 
Princess Royal, Princess Victoria, and i^rincess Maud. "Fhe ):>crformanr.e 
was organized by the Eastern League, with which the Oriental Circle of 
the f.yceiim Club cooperates, and which has already sent out to the 
Indian troops at the FrotU many needed comforts, and also to the wounded 
men in hospital. 'The programme was both interesting and varied. Scenes 
from ‘O.alla Rookh " were arranged by Mrs. P. I,. Roy and M. P'dnuind 
J>ulac, from “ 7'he bird of 'lime” by Mi.ss llorence Farhury and Mis. 
Amy Woodforde-l’indt n, and from the “ Mahabharata under the direr- 
lion of Mrs. RoJ. 'J’his was the most ambitious effort, and many dramatu’ 
incidents wcr(! given in taldcau, wliile Miss Victoria Drummond, as tlie 
narrator, did s|>lendid servicx*. 'Flic Kuravas and the Pandavas aj^f>eaied 
on tlie scene; Draupa-ii \ue; a tiaeu' figure ; Kama and Arjuivi displayed 
their prowess ; and oilier outstanding characters in the story wme repie 
sented. "Fhe colcjiir scliemr was goodj, bra more boldiness and ‘‘ connaisiticin ' 
in the grouping would liavt,' added to the impressiveness of iliis pr lise- 
wortliy (dTorl, carried out almost cntirdv by Indian ladies and gciulem 
Madame Muira, the Japanese prima donna, who is winning go]{j<'n opmiom 
in lamdon, kindly sang Japanese and !■ iin>pean songs, and abided a 
different <.)rienlal interest to the piar'ram.iK . 

Professor 'F. \V. Anv'ld’s cc'n!‘-e ‘•f kciur-..s on P-l im m India,” d'- 
livered at L'niveruly (ioiki'e, I (.indon, ended on Marcli lO. [le lias deal 
with the phenomena ol iIk’ oJi^joas hJe and thought of lh<* Indtian Miissal- 
mans iiom two main aspects iIhm u.nacleiislK s oI Dam which are ( (unmon 
to Imliaand tiu lest of tiie Mushm wm Id, and lire local piaaiharitii .s winch 
are toiind in India only. An a- ( oimt (U the various elements ol the Muslim 
j)Oj)uIation and us social orLtani/ tiou was foiiuwed by a survey oi tiie 
various sects that are tcj lie Umnd in Indue Fhe last ha tun.- was devotee! 
to a study of modern reform movements and llie tlieological po.silioii ol 
advanced Muslim thinkers of the [iresent day. 

'Fhe proceedings ot liie IC:ist India .Association and the meeting of the 
Jajran Society are given m greai(.r detail in this number. 

In his lecture befoic the Indian Section of the Society of Arts, on “The 
Tribes of the Prahama[jutra Valley/ ( 'aptain Sir Cmorge Dull Dunbar gave 
a graphic des Tiption of the et)untry, the people, their customs and folklore. 
'Fhero is no written language, so, to su{)ply its lack, messages arc sent in 
somewhat pointed fashion, such as stones, rice, chillies, or charcoal in 
baskets, and conve>ing protestations of friendship or declarations of 
defiance. Chillies and cliarcoal mean absolute defiance of mind, burning 
like charcoal and fiery as the accompanying chillies. A warning to cattle- 
thieves is conveyed by means of a “signboard ’'made of cane and bamboo, 
A stick represents the thief in minature stocks, and slips of bamboo, 
representing arrows, indicate the feelings of the aggrieved owner of the 
stolen animals. 


A. A. S. 
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OUR Ri'VnOV OI' U.OORS 

I. (.HfN’f-.T ('!,\\ R i\i\l I,, rri'iiu.oniuii I OR lliu History of l)u 

luiR’.i\e Xinu-ur. \\y r»t‘nuo!ri i.aii.or. I'.unu, jMiMu'ation 177 of tho 
'\ni;>u;i]n ot Natii:;;! Huloiv, riiKu/o. 

! ht'Tu ran fR‘ luit t('\v jM o:»!,- \v!io [1 •\7j not s» .'-n or hcani of ihu f'hintoc 
d ly liRUo s whi('n or* loinul jn tin/ L.ra\cs oi ih<‘ ['Criod, and ol vvhirh 

oldr; spur miens, datinp Iroui tlu; II. :n (iyn.i .ta':'.. riAv* ju'en more !(‘rently 
uno.irthc'i!. 'The «.l tnusr «'!rv npnn •. i^ lull of interest, notwilhsland 

iri'^ tiK' re'’urre!u 0 {>! ecrlrii.n (•(•muion. i tvj.< s »)! huhjects ; for, IjirsidC ' 
e.\})il)ilir.L,^ u'. <nsi(u;ial)le artislie mod.. 'linp .dvil!, lliey afford ns a ^^lancc 
into co' tume ni ‘-lomr ways .is miporUijit ;i'. tne inloriii.'ilion jireservc'd for 
ns R-.,pe(tinii lionsehold utensil;; oy tlie pmw- mrnitiue of the 1 Ian peiiod. 
lii'leesJ., L;laiu in;; Iroivi < Ihina to |:\pan, the /h/AvVru arc the only source ot 
inf;uinalion we jMiS'^ess in rc^^ard of isaiiy Japanese rosluine and armour. 
It is e.onseopiently (jeilt: naUirai that Dr. Laafer sliould liave selected 
( hinese clay fjgiires as the hn!>i^ ot a disjjmsUion 'sn ( hincse armour, ol 
which tiie prese nt volume repiescmf- ilje lirst in;aahnent ; and in tliis new 
work the aiitlior keeps up the lii^h standaial (d profound scliolaisiu}.*, 
backed with cautious common-sem.e, dispkned in fh;. former jaiblicalions. 
Dr. I-aufer taku's n<aliing for granted; his search fr.r evidt-nce is so 
thorough, so criti. al, tiiat his footnotes are a}mo;4 as ii;i^)rmative as the 
body of the book, fnileed, the discus.'^ion of tijc orie.in.il material used 
in the niaiuifaciurc of the earliest armour recorded in (..’hina has led him 
to thresh out the history of the rhinoceros frrun the I'.astern point of view. 
The Chou tradition .says that armour was made with llie hidt* of the se and 
the si. 'The identification of these animals by various sinologues has, up 
to Cilcs and (.ihavannes, been unsatistactory, r- being taken to be a kind 
of ox (or the Malayan rhinoceros), and si a rhinoccrvjs. 

Even in (bless “Adversaria Sinica ’ this matter is discussed in a some- 
what unsatisfactory manner, and Dr. Laufer lias now devoted over a hundred 
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pap;es to the subject, with the following conclusion: the .y/ was the tw^;. 
horned rliinoceros, the sc the single-horned rhinoceros, 'fhe argimv^nl n;. 
closely marshalled, and it seems probable that the conclusion righi. 
'I'he author traces the earliest European drawing of the rhinocenjs io 
Albert Durcr’s drawing of 1515, now in the British Museum, and ap 
parently based U])on a verbal description of the animal sent to Lisbon by 
d’Albocjiicrque ; but, curiously enough, he docs not record the variants of 
that drawing published by Aldovrandus dc (niad in J521, by rjcssner, who 
<'lairnf;(l to have drawn his illustration from the live beast at Lisbon, and 
by 'roj)sell, the English adapter (>f I he Mool: 4)f four footed beasts, in lOo;, 
who looked upon the rlnnocero^, a-^ a truly awful creature l»kely to endani;rf 
his owti re[)utation as a truthful scribe. 

'The author rpioles from th* Japane-^e IWikuR srr Aa/ and dismiss^ e, 
the Japanese com|)ilatium: of ‘die lame ju riod, which, although i)f rada-i 
Inter date:, arc evidently b.isc'd U[> in ‘ 'lunese pubbeations. I may [aabaiKs 
be allowed to fill tliat gaj) loi the beuelit of those who do not p<»s^t^ss the 
'foiio Kimnio T.ud of ijk), as the r reatrtos ligured and d'scrilx.’d iherem 
are in seane res{)ects sligluly dili\ u nt ln»ni th >sc bearing the sanu.* ua*. 
referred to by Mr. leniter. 

d'lic .w’ /a/,1 lig:iire<l in the A'/'/' lias a siitoolh eoat arid a ho’-fi 
pointing backwards, ssiiiid in /d..L A ;/,;•••-/ -u.' the b -nst sliown in a 
“butting " position is '‘‘ii.i'oii nhe ;ni os. ona ^ curved h()rn, mark* J 
with tramiverse lines, poaOin • « )rv.anl .md d'lwnuanl, vvha ii is said 0/ 
grow up U) d feel. 1 1 is Ol' • o.i dl a . tiiv Lmale of the v// ( a’), it weighs 
1,000 kin, and its skiii is ueii to }>• i -avl.- into sieis cd’ .Hmonf 

( JV'/'O//). 

(.)f the w’(jap. siii) i‘ a- >aivl tleU t!i> i\- a:r KimL. ; one uitti //tt.r 

horns, called ss.v/ (iiiount.\i:i • ..r' . .,n.sh.ei voth Aeu horns, tin- 'O// (water) 
sai : anti the third, /{vvoL/. ^-nede liunu dl, ‘‘is a sacred ania»ri^ whi<di 
sometimes possi-.ses a soul s-nd ('an go to hca\'en. It dislikes its own 
appearance, and diinks miiddv water in winch its rcllection is indistinct, 
and it carries a c ar ipriee i t tl e jew«'l sadalh cm the back ). It is shov, n 
running on the wa\es. In th.e Sru/cr /w//dv;'e of 'I'achibana Moiikuni t!,e 
St (stti) is described a-' o! two kinds* one with t/tw horns on the head (top'^ 
middle, and no>e), and anoth.er with //ee (lop and nose), the whaler M'i, 
which has a lorloi.-.e like s’,.. 1| on the a boar’s lu.ad, the body of an 

ox with a large belly, ‘'tiaiglit Iremt legs wUh thiee hoohe 

A three-horr.ed cieatuo- mentioned by I.)r. Jauifer ([i. 105, ft,) is 

figured in Adv/e AV.'V'//a' . v,- undier tlie same name, satikakui^hiu (Chin. 
sankioshou ) : “ it Ii\'es in the Seitetsusan. U is a sacred animal which 
appears only in peace timed’ But it i> now shown as a hairy creature, with 
flames rising from the legs, and a stag’s head decorated with two ox horns, 
between which springs a short liorn. finally, a goat with three horns 
(nasal, frontal, and between the ears), all turning forward, is shown as a 
produce of the Kvku-un country {^ToJo Kimmo' zui\ 5, 3). The kaigiu^ 
“sca-cow” (|>. 14S), is also shown here, but as a hornless animal with 
ivebbed feel “like those of a tortoise. It is 10 feet long, with a body of 
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purple colour, and a tail sha[)ed like [the body of| a trout. When it sees 
a nian» it hides in the sea. ’ i dearly it is a variety of seal. 

I he unicorn with cervine h(Hiy j^iven in ToJn Kimjno zn'r diffe.rs distinctly 
Ircnii the si ki<t (Laulor, p. 109), inasmuch as it is a stai; with a bilui- 

f.Mled horn called {hohahu. ft lo»)ks like ,i dt er with a lon^ tail like that 
ct a horse. (h;n. sally it has only one hoin, and it is called Av/yad//, hut 
there is another kind which luis /7(\> hof'fis, and named /v/zirAo/ or Jukija. 
rurtiiCT. the i^'a^:uttr>>sJ.i:{, 'icsciilnal as “a ^av red animal, which apj>eais in 
time (d peace, and was ^een duriic., the ( icn (Yuan) dynasty," is lii^ured as 
an animal with ihi* hod) 'd’a die- r, ’\air ami icdl, and hmr c.U-claws on 
each foot, the .')in<i,!e horn Ot uu: on tiu- to:* oi tin skull.# lUtl in neilaer 
<>t the above de.')'Ti[’':io.is i:, ih.ne aiiv hai: ai a <()nnc('tiun wulh the 
/eCury/en;-/ (/-wcUa//) ol indian k.!;enf!, ih-; ikk.i'm ^^nnin of tlu: No, 
Kjentilj'.-d with the sirii;lr iioi ;i 1 icauji ci o'c 

rci^aid to ihi - 1 m.d tee/ paj.-ei- a note, unfortunalciy 

witlerat indii'ation ot (uieui, le?-, rii'c; lo \h {iaul ,^oats oj shee[» with both 
lioriie reriiued lo om- !>\' iia-emal -aiuch miidit toplain the trarlition 

ai)oi\t meet an ;jo,e;. • p.. » ' i ). 

Idle liortietl iion n'.e//.'./, i \ /) .'.i p. ii \ ii() is sketched, in 

/er/h AYv/'-vc nuK.ii iuc/ie di''tie^Ji\ tism m die IJ dkci/i .s<n/ hai 
(c'-pec tally tlic mocK.-rn rcdiued r* ormi ), hui tia' clu'* is pnu lically identaal 
in both* ‘'In i ohn.din tlicrc lives a -■■.'.''..v/e.' (ot 4 ’f/, 4 /t 7 r/A’a) which speaks a 
iuiin .n iane/aaue. It only .•eep«.-ars in ptm'efiil oeens uiidrr pood princes. 
'‘V hen Slun no Kolci wont hunting', he met me neei the Eastern sea, and 
liic aniiiiol pave him itil'ormation wicich avcTtedt disaster Hut this liorned 
lion is (inly a late \au.iid ufitie liorned A.' 

'rile /e./h A.A>///,'e ../A { :\ i) fieures a hfon/e Ish^’ton [s.v. hai (Ac/)| 
siiplulv diiictcnt h'oiii hie. e p seid to v ’n\Kv.:\ ^ meismes of wine 

( 1 f'lnl), and also a luii.iliei one nude tfom the horn of tlie (held 

c.iitlo) or oi die .10 {sk\ ^ai), tlu* poml of 'Ahi*'h is caived in the shape of a 
diapon s lie. id, hut no indiralion is a'von as u» it-, st/e. It is called 
used f(a ^'ui/sas/iaku- (modern bapf^ai^ ftuh/U <hink', ami the welpht of it is 
3 kn:. It is of blue ('olour. I have sei-n .1 hion/c cup o( Minp work- 
nianshif), dated Chiariiinp, the caps'U'it) f)f which is i in cubic r'entimetres, 
rather smnlli-r than the hai reterred if; a^-'ov* , lu arine an insraijition and tin* 
name sc kih or sakazuki inlaid on it (as on p. (69). 

Chapters JI. to X'll. ileal with arcli iir (Jhmesc armour made of various 
thicknesses of hide sewn toectlier: I Ian armour, ('ha'n and dnp mail* 
plate armour (as diHercntiated from sheet armourj: 'I'kuip suits and horse 
armour in Tclation to clay Hpures of horses, d'o review napes at 

length would take more spare than is affonlcd me. l.i-i it he said that 
they should he read carefully and repeatedly, for they teem with knowledge. 
With regard to Japanese ancient armour, referenc'e slum Id he made to the 
pieces found in the .Misasagi of Nmioku '!Vnn{> ; and the dates given by 
Dr. Bashford Dean are /somewhat (:onservati\(*, taking into consideration 
the nature of the swords used in the seventh u> the ninth centuries in 
Japan, besides the evidence of pieces of armour made of riveted strips, 
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now in the Tokyo Museum, and some of whicli l^.avc been illustrateti i,, 
Munro ; and, further, because the lavish ornamentation and accurate v-t>rk 
manship of the suits attributed to Yoshilsune, to Masashige, etc,, are p:';o:s 
of a far greatv^r development of the armour-smith’s an in the riei'r^ 
period than one would be led to infer from Dr. Dean’s slatements '} h * 
question as to whether japan had a distinct Bron/e Age or not sliM <• ' 
to discussion. 

("uriously, tiie author makes no reforetice to the small plates of hmen-. ?t . i 
leather found by Stein iri 'furkestan {Calhay\ nor to the Iban coat (»;' ’jsh 
srales figured by [lose and McDougall Trihea of Ihtrv.'iK 1 N'o 

It would 1)C inteiesliiig to i-now whetiu^r in the roi/i-covt red 
XI n.) there is any ui tempt a- rh)niing charms or other mrejcal arriuiL- ' 
Tuent of the coins. 

'The author’s ridrrenet:; L > the Ndkings’ mail '»hirts (/or;//s!). being .1 inrr.- 
qnotaliou of Dr. Deafi'r> [imqihlet of loo^, seems to imply that tij‘* Nors-j 
men had none behin* the eighth e 'ntuiy, vvfiereas there weri: ‘‘ suj)erb coats 
ot mair' in the 'rhorsbjerg Oog-fmd a ierihable to the secojT.l eenLiify (vo.* 
Dll ('haillii, //g.’), and», in«i ed, some, of t!\e were [>arlly Oi.n.ed we' 

gold. 

'The absence ot ''hinese '•!i:na''‘eis in the loutit availa!>le at (diitage* i, 
rather an irksome leatnre (viii.ii'>e» ;ii e tkU’ni'se Jo eU is not a ’very expensive 
item); it is got over by retesem e nm5ii>'*rs j-. dleb'Of\ary, wiO^.'ul any 

indication of the edition (1. ’M' it.), in d-e audaor's valu ibie jook on 
“Jaile ' ami his notes on Ttirqnois 

d'his book is, like all f) ibii* eioii; of da-e k'itd l Mnsemn, lavashlv illus 
lrat<‘d, with no !e.s, in di . .^i\tv ton; and fslty-iive text 

illustrations, and we look eig. ny loiwarl lo i.he [jiil.ilicatio?'! of tunh-.n 
instalments. 11. i ,. j . 


2. (Ja rAi.rnun' ce rjir i>: .Xm o.ra^s.ocv w S\e\Ai}i. \>y 

Daya Rarn S.ihni, m.'., with an iniroduelion by Dr. j. R, Vogel, im.i) 
(Ralcuita: f^nritiro:; OjjiiW 1914.) Siiuare Svo., pp., 

map, 29 pkiics m iKili-lon-*. Tiiee R>. 4.12 5s. od. 

« 

The ancient .site of the deer pari: of Benares, now S.'irnath, has yielded 
to the iconoclastic builder ami h me burner a large portion of its buildings 
and sculj)ture, for tmac than a. century, notvvilhslaiuling the interest taken 
in its arclueoloj^n'cal < xplor.uion by Mackenzie (1815), Clunningham 
( I VS44-1836), Kiltoe ( 1 85 I 5 2), and more recently Oertcl (1904), and Dr. 
MaishalJ (1907). Now, liowever, cAfdoration and preservation arc going on 
simultaneously, and the treasures recovered from the ground are preserved 
wnth rare in a museum cre<'ted in 1910. The importance of the finds 
stored therein is shown in the learned introduction contributed by the 
Superintendent of Archx'ological Survey (Northern Circle), Dr. VogeL 
d'he catalogue itself is comprehensive, the descriptions sufficiently detailed 
and completed by references to reports of the archoeological survey. The 
illustrations are numerous, and, with but few exceptions, where the photo- 
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mechanical department of the Roorkhee College has had to struggle with 
hard contrasts or flat negatives^ they form a welcome addition to our know 
ledge of early JUiddhistic sculjUure. - -J. 

3. Ihk Fundamental Unit/ of India (fuc'jm Hindu Sources). J3y 
Radhakurmid Mookeiji. (Uuljlishers : /A/fii^wdns, (Jrfen and Co,) 

It is a re])roach gennally Inirled at India by the Ciintrolling European 
forces -especially when Ind:a claims any liglUs or privileges as one 
ct»unlry, as a nation that India not a country but a continent, tliat it 
t .uinoi claim to Ijc a nation in the leal sense o‘ the v.anal, b)r there is no 
national unity 111 India, iiriilver geogi iplne.d. ivyl natural, imr pohlital. 
It is oiten said that India is niiiy a iiabaaDon tor a conglomeration of 
j>eoi)leo ot ditVerenl lace"-. dirferent religions, (iili'eienl iangnag(*s, and tliat 
tiio only claim it ('an have ioi eat'onal and |;oliil<-al unity i; Uoni Ihilish 
riihe 

in this ahuiirabic lilt!*.; book Mr. ^•.o()}-etil has i^et forth very lucidly 
many proof, denvevi from ■)nn,.)'itestable soune.., ot the unity ot India, 
geogiaiiiiic.diy ami po ihc-dh. , a n.Kiv/ic He has shown how in the 
r(.;!igiOiis ccrenusnics i Inulus and Ihuhlhisls of any denomina- 

tion ])\usue> an Indnim, whMhm iu. be b' ln bhr. north or south, east or 
west, uilcrs tlu* same pta^eis to tlie iu-ly n\er.; -iujI rivers o\ one part of 
India .don<., hut those llowung iinouahoni itu* c-iuiitry, Ilow' tiic h"ly 
[looks are revered everywheie, ai.d the language in wnich ’hey are v.riit<;n 
revrrer)('!.d a.; tlu' mother to.ngu. i |{,’vv lu'U'uy gives many [iroofs still 
c’Aisting (?i a vast empire, < ova ing ‘lie wh.iio oi Indn.n as is seen by the 
nionuiiiimls, and ]/iliar.-n and in ,cr!plivuv soU io b : toiind in various 
parts I riK. [»lav;i‘s of pilgniiuge, too, \vl' ■ h i;i rb ihe fai thest bound. tries 
of Tiuiia on nil foin p<uiiu., nr.- «/n nl! M inrlus ihruuglioiU 

Jmha. i'hese are only a few, and be. le arc inanv other reasons which 
Mr. Moolv<n‘ji adtluces to prove his iM-e, al si du'Amg, the natural boun- 
daries of the Himalayas on the noriit :i:\{i ihe sea on the oilier side 
divide India from (;ther counlru. s, and :ih-,o luc.v .he chniatic conditi(.>ns, 
such as laintall, ini.insoons, eu'.., gi\e*an umioiniiiv (^f ( haracter to tlio 
people, making them agiit'ulimah lie jj is ireatod the (|ueslion of the 
geogr.ijjliical unity most fully in this book, a.ud given many (juotations 
from the original Sanscail. U. SiN'.ai. 


4. I'OCiTFAf.L.s or Indian Hisiok'v. 1‘.) Sister Nivs.^jita (Margaret IU 
Noble). and Co.) J-^rice 7 ?. bd. 

We have here a book written in full sympathy with lh(‘ early religions of 
India, and with India itself as a cradle of the lUiddhist faith, d'he writer 
has studied miicli and deeply, and her appreciation of Indian ideals and 
religious art is pleasing t(5 read. As a pilgrim she has visited the cities of 
Buddhism, and reconstructs the influence of the Master in ancient Rajgir 
and Behar, following his footsteps. She gives an interesting disrquisition 
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on Indian art in connection with the ancient Abbey of Ajanta, and widi 
some success refutes those who think that all artistic impulses rearhed I juba 
through Persia or Greece. We are treated to a chapter on the^ sytithcsj^ 
Hinduism, illustrated by the sculptures (especi illy the Trimurti) in udt. 
caves of Klcphanla, and one on the schism of Jhiddhism into ihc' 
and hiRayana. There is also a sympathetic notice of the (Chinese | ;d't i,n 
Fa Hian, and several in connection with old brahmanical lore. Alin* .i.'h 
a little esoteric, tl\c book will be read with both interest and piofe.. 
the least interesting pari is the series f>f illustrations. Views of tiuj woml-r 
All (Mve monasteries and temples of Aja.nta, Karli, and FJeplaint.u wie. 
lh(;ir decorati(»ns, arc given, and the ( voiiuion of the Jigiires of Puddha. 
We are also treated to six coloured plates of Puddhist religious scenes from 
water-colours by Gaganendra and Abanindra, Nath 'Pigore ami Nanda L:d 
I^ose, which are interesting bodi as belonging to tlie new school of Iiulian 
[minting and as being them.s Kes of le.d nieril. 

A. Im: wc’i.s b ii'.rAK i . 

q. Hinis I'oK* U i-,M 1 ‘i- ' \Nn 'I’r w'n i i- , in rir. i\. llj i'!. 

Neligaii, M.n,, >T,i.'a .s., ete. With iua[», ett . (London: /e/oz /fatt 
/haiichs(>N iuul i'o,) i’ru'c q.s. 

Handy guide bo<jk to I'ersim \\uii full niaeiie.d m(oriinii:<>n and ;tdvi<'ix 
the soundness of which is w.nnmted by the long exjierienee of Hr. Neliga/i, 
who resided in 'Tehtan as iiM'daxil <)ijivei to ilu* Ihitish Ugatson. Muclioi 
the medical advice, and, indeed, also ut tfie general liints, are a[)}'ilicalile t‘) 
other [ilaces in the Ivast. I hosr anxious to c^btaiii inf<.>rmalion relating 
to history, architt'cliiie, potteiy, :ili:iiiinaied inanusci i[>ls must not exjiectta 
And any hert‘, bait they will hn'i a icw crn>p notes on (Xirpets and an 
exhaustive trealmeiit »>! iiaaor (\n''. in a rough land. 


(». 'I’fiK 1 ’ki->s \m. I’oniK'x or M«-nj:kN I'kksia. by f . A). Prowne. 
( ( 'ainhriJiy I ////■, v .//( />, o-. ) 

Mr. .Browne modestly describe*^ his latest rontrihiuion on Persia as 
partly cotiipilatir)!^ aiui [»artly tiamdation. It is the eiitic's [Ueasanl duty 
to point out that, ihougli hLcraHv true, this descri[)tion does pour justice 
to the value and interest of the volume under review, ^bhe first [)art of the 
book consists of an cxiniListivc list of Persian newsjiapers, with explanatory 
footnotes, and an accour.t ol other siu l'i recent Persian pamphlets and books 
as have conduced to luoderni/e old Iran, It will bean eye-opener to those 
whose knowledge of the Persian Ihcss is derived from the very occasional 
and often disparaging notices in the newspapers of this country. 

It is the second part of the book, however, which is by tar the more 
interesting. It contains very hapjiy selections from modern Persian poetry. 
The originals arc given, as well as exceedingly good translations of them. 
Much better than any descriptive work on Persia do these “ghazals’' 
and masnavees ” - genuine expressions of the national soul — afford 
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glimpses of the hopes and struggles, the aspirations and endeavours, of the 
newly awakened Persians. Jt is, indeed, dilficult for the Englishman, 
brought up in Imperial traditions, to fully apprt^ciate the depth of feeling 
pervading some of the verses of Ashraf, Fakir, and others ; hut if he can 
only muster imagination enough to put himself in the p-ositlon of one 
l)elonging to any of the newly awakened races of the l-kisl, he will find 
genuine ]K)Ctry in the.sr verses true mii rois ol eoiitctii[)orary tlioughl and 
sentiment. It is needless mentk>n tlial Mr. lir\>\vtu^*s liook will he 
read with unmixed delighi hy tl'.c lnindrr<l'M)i thiuisands of oilier men and 
women in the I.a^t smving aiuj .struggliiiL’ as those iii I’ersia. It only 
remains t() addtiial the gi't up tjJ the hooh, ;nul the tAiisteatu^us in il, 
leave not hue; to !.)e desin.^l. 

!> N. SiMoni. 


M\]i.\kam on ifir, 

I fider llu' style oi “ Ihitish aiu; Huuii v ikiam/’ die Maliaian! Nand- 
kii ver}),i , r . I . . has si .irted, ill; the e< • ( »i )e}ai i« wi ( U h»'i hii -.h.iiul, the Maharaja 
r>f 1 ehro'nii weel.i^ l.tuoia] witii ti'c ol phirmy^ hte.Dtc 

tlie rNLioiec:., ot tji.it t 11 1 1 or >’ thc tnie eaiias o; t he war , ami an aceiirati’ 
attvenu oi the progress of the op'.aalioim vo t k hy wet k. Siiit'e its eoni* 
mem emeni at llur heginnln:. ol last I Jeeemt ler, ahoiit twelve inimhers have 
heeii issiii'tl, ami U has ])*-en Jianhuted at t'leir Ihghness's expense 
ihr(.ei;.;iioU‘i ;ill Iheviujarati stmools and .iniong ihe luirnercnis conimunities, 
eve*n oulsidvj llic limits of thc Stale, wlrose inoihei -Umyiic is (Uijarati. It 
has enioif. ml)' S' r t ('d the jcmpt/ e i»f spir-atiing anion;.' all tiiose fieoples, 
who eJ'x.) ill' hi ie a \'ery 'aige nuinh* r ol .M uhammadans, tire truth about 
die ori ;’n (»f ilr.: war as well ol the achievement of the hriti^h and Allied 
foici^s, and thir lialian tn)op>, thii.-, inioaidii'; llie rus e.ssary inst riu't it;n 
and makii'c; inelfeetive e(.rtajn atiempt:^ at mea epr eociitation among’ largrr 
( lasses of our Indian siilmi.ls. In res ent is. are:, the Huunal has given 
pirrirails, the la^t nmuhet ec-n(aMnn;. a. wc 11 e> emUed likeness of the King- 
]sin{)eior Wiiii apt desenpi .om, ; amd; diere are also numfaous pas^^agC'S 
containing exhortations to the reaoers alaail the duty that lies uiK)n them 
at this juncture, winch arc calculated u* sdinulat-. ‘ the enrolment of recruits. 
It is altogether a weil-cuneeived (.oiiiiihudon on thc pail the enligliltmed 
Maharani to the other evidences which the Ihiii^h nalion has received of 
the whole-hearted devotion ol the i’ruues c)f India to tire (mown ol Jangland 
at this time of the Ivmpire’s troiihie. 


RECENT FICTION 

8. Dklia Bi..^NC:fiFLnwKR. fjy Mrs. Humphry Ward (London: IVard, 
Ij)ck arid Co. Price 63. net. 

It is significant that the Anti-.Suffrage movement owes its birth to the 
militant suffragettes. If I remember rightly, the maidenly aversion which 
its inceptors felt at so immodest a descent from the dignity of years of 
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silent disapproval of the Suffrage propaganda to the publicity of organi/«.,.j 
[>rotcsi was, on their own admission, only conquered by their suclq..:]' 
ap[)rehension of the real gravity of the situation. The Armada was h\ 
siuht ! -and the Empire in peril from such Daughters of Revolt • 

The Anti’s hitherto impassive pulses fluttered imperially ; then, as irue 
lUitish matrons, they took immediate action. ATrs. rium[)hry Ward* du 
Drake of that ruomentous undertaking, without hesitation left hei skitUc' 
afid wrote to 'fhe Times, The crisis being now temfKorarily suspended, 
has resumed her wonted pastime, bearing witli her as trophy ot tha 
unfortin^ate interrup>tion, a plot! And how u.a.'uistakably a plot ii is 
How strikingly *it sj eaks lo all novelists wdio lack imaginaiion of tli^- 
inestiinaijie advantage of identihing themselves with some r(‘ally (jopulai. 
or even unpopular, movement, that the Ijread they have thus preci[>itatLlv 
cast upon the waters may r'‘tuni to them after not so many da>s, ano 
]H rhaps -who kmnvs ? - exoelK ntb^’ liuitered ! 

but the Suffrage i> afUT all, iio jestiiii- mattei. Nor dv)e^ it appea- 
to he evar'tly a martei for fedioji ; at least, its i‘’.sues art' t‘V'i{iv.d m Delia 
1 Uanciidower.” d’iit' 'lueslion, or ai Mr., nninp’iiy VVard calls it, ih* 
ruldle of :i changing i,-. pre^enied to us as a choice bclvva 'i tvvn 

ailernaiivcs, acoaiiescerK''; in tht* i ;img sCaU' of tilings - an ac:m!<--,coiw. 
it IS true, riccoin])ani('d lyv a rvoDs btTrf tiiai tiiero may !>.• rurthcr stages 
onwards and iijiwards, ’ d d in > ne only ptMin'.rit ii lake their own 
course- oi incaiiuliat oa.u with, oie i kiughtri > ot KcaoIl 

Hardly rare wh.il Mr^ !■. rscu deseri!)e.j as th : broLul, arguable 

iiq)ects of the sutdetil ' tou'' icd upi>n, and liitvsc ch ir.n'ieia m the book 
who tlo believe in lie vviiee. :>% Dam:, )ei wlio are tmt inllanied by 
militancy, ap’parently oiil\ diin r ifom ih 0.^,0 who are coiUenr tf> let thing-, 
^lide, or from those wh.o -ii <'i\ tie fence fieeause tliey think ‘Dhe vote will 
go so little way, in tha! suhrage opinions an. allributed to them. Aiis. Warci 
('ould hav{* belter sii-ivvii the irrationaiilv or nHiiiam.y, sU})[>osing tirat to 
have ])eeu iier aim, i- ul sire contrast. d it wilh the rationality of (lie consti 
tniional SiilTiage mcvijiiicnt, had rhi: shown dial in the actual wty'ilfi there 
was less to jn^tify 't-. nupLinoiis ouitmrst. dian lier book displays. Rut to 
have dcjne that she w.iuM lia\e [xam torced lo a more complete and 
impartial review of thv- .Xnti-Siiffi’.ige lorc.'s. Ih.'r “ Delia lUanchflower ” is 
not only yartia! in i; ; hvCTtment '/f tine Su/irage movement, it is ctiually 
}virtial as regards tlse Anti’Suffiage movement, 'i'he latlers ranks contain 
more Mrs, Andt<;vvst s, w^th their nc\- S'-anI refrain of “ If w'omen only knew 
where their ncal power lies !’’ than Mrs. Humphry W'anls. And it is the 
opinions of peoyrle like Mrs. Andrews, o^ whom Mrs. U'aid permits her 
hcTf.) to say : “She’s enough to make anyone militant. If 1 hear her quote 
‘ the hand that rocks the cradie rules the world ’ once more, f shall have to 
smite her,” which have in them as much irrationality as, if not more than, 
militancy, and which, moreover, make us less disposed than Mrs. Ward 
would have us he to leave the “ riddle of a changing time ’’ in the hand.s of 
an impotent destiny. — I. Ck W. 
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9. Fke Young Man Ai^salom. By K. Charles Vivian. {Chapman 
a 7 id I tail,) 

Oh the sin^ple skill of Mr. Vivian ! How infronioiisly lie has poured the 
new wine of twentietli-ccntury incident into the old-fashioned piv)t ! How 
craftily he has dressed the old piipj.ets^in the latest fashion, and (iis[)layed 
them in the perfect fcuilleion * How smart their eonvcisati()n is, and how 
typically the) embroil thcms5.'!ves in ilie phil oi “ I he \ oinn; "Man Aljsaloni ! 
('Fhe relevance ol this title, by the way, is not apparent until the last pa^m.) 

'rhere is, (irsi ot all, Phili]) t'raytord, the senior partner c»f “ C'rayford's/’ 
engineering works at Ikainington. a ('ranipeo iiuiustiial town living beneath 
the pall ot the works’ dhiniK^ys xvhieh i>a;l 1-. in. t imporlanl as a symbol 
ol Ih'nningti^n 's nioial an<l physical healll'i’essni' s anti sipialor and de- 
riving its insutTu'leiU hvelihootl liom t)a woiks ('rayford senior is a 
typical conservative man ol laisiiuss, \kc\\ meaning, but opposed, on prin- 
ciple l‘ “Socialisin' and to making anv (s •.a'c-sions to what he ialuds 
“indnstiial umest,” in thi • po!i« v Is is abiy Ird by his panne r and 
nuuia<»Lr, Kcnnainl, a haul inisuu^. man arid a coeicionist wlio sticks at 
no repressive ineasuies against striki rs. ICxi'cpt lor Uie redemning feature 
ot his aliachnu-nt and lo his < hl*:l, he not at all a nic'e <:hara< ter, 

havin^g simstvr reiatumb wuh he. >vho wva’s liu. ta a I of his possession 

in the shape of a diamond hroocli in oilire iKsms. ('r\pisi readers, lake 
warning of tins iiu'auiinn I) 

There is Ainsic Kennaud, his ui(e, an ardent hunumitai ian and social 
worker in Bennington, indilferrmt to her hu'-band, vvhom slie lind inauied 
to assist her needy j)arcnfs, and aware I'f the typed, which awaitaiess 
enalded h<'i' to g(' her own (diantable wa;, s in dehama-. of her husband's 
views. Sh(' possesses ais(> a (li[)(>arn wit, .‘indi wit as flips in feuilletons, 
and this, added to her humanitarian sympadhes, make her the friend and 
ally of Hr. Idmlkiu.u', tin* iroiiii , (juixoia , bnar piped, and fierce fighter tin 
behalf of the disease-scourged slum dwellers in Ik nnington. A great Dane 
and a master iy command (d IJc<*ihoven’s “ Adieu, ' arcompruned by 
dramatic in.sight of the occasions demandiiog its perfornuince, complete 
her equipment. 

The young man Absalom is Paul (irayforii, tin: son and heir of “ C.' ray- 
ford’s,” who, in Iris three years at Cambridge, has sounded all the depths 
and shoals ol “Socialism, Webbism, IJtepian dreams,” and remedies 
against the “ waste, muddle, mean aims, a iiidebound autocracy, and 
things crawling in gutters, under that perpetual smoke-cloud” (Paul was 
standing on Windmill Hill, a romantic cniincnre o’ei looking the town, 
and he “indicated ” lire Vjefore-menlioned smoke pall as he said this), an<l 
had risen to a conception of social regeneration of the inchoate muddle 
which I must really ask you to read for yourselves (pp. 17-27), because the 
difference between it and the other “isrns ” from whicli he had risen is not 
quite clear in my rniruj. Also these revealing jiages will introduce you^ 
to Joan Altrington, Lord Carnton s niece, who would have married Paul if 
only the claims and obligations imposed upon her by being Lord Cam ton’s 
niece hadn’t made her principles inevitably alien to his aims. So that 
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when she realized the practical outcome of the Whndmill Hill conversati .r, 
(no one could blame her for not taking it all in at the lime left re*/ 
as 1 say, uncertain) she parted from him to the melody of Offci^ba^ i . 
“ barcarolle,” which a barrel organ, somewhere away behind theui ’ fihr 
usual place, 1 think, for barreborgans in fiction) was playing, and 
to aristocratic and (\arnlon virginity, Vver brooding on a ceitain lialcyoj'. d,.. v 
Paul and slie had once spent in the country together when their 
had mingled, though jjcrsonaliy 1 thought this a very poor insLm«a. /. 
S{)irit -fusion. 

I don I think there is an^’one t‘]sc very important in the Synopsis, Oh 
yt'S ! theae’s bec/the S<>« ialist workma-i al ( aa^ ford’s/’ who, with faiiikro r 
and Mrs. Kennaird, pour rea: iiw blood lint stiilf atid c'onviction into \hi^. 
olhctwise. rather i^loodle.^s youn;j ijinn, and iH.'lween them, llu ir grim lacts 
and statistics and enthusia-,ni lum him into “ 'I'he Ma^^rer/’ as he grew Lm 
be called by his grate'ful wakmen, who strip[)ed himself of bcLrollual, 
home, an<I parent, and led his men Ihrough v.rike and distress, intensified 
by measles, up to the fatal licale r.hei) en:d»!cs the author to pul down 
his ])lotting ))en. 

It sounds nuK'h more exeiiing dKin it realiv is. If.' rcalh/ ratl'.er ])(Uin j. 

1 think ])erhaps Mr. X'lvian has Ik en urradnr loo niiich of a Iniriy ta^ 
gel the full iiu lodramai u‘ 1 !•* h.is u lictt too much on the reader s 

contribution to the geii«Tal impi. s-<i. -n vda n llic v/ih-knoun typ.‘s aj)})ear. 
'fhat is all very well when lia wa ?} k:!.-,vvn tws-, a.ppear in the well-known 
circumstaiK'Cs, ljut when tlie weii known i i'*< umstan; «‘s aie not iuune*liat('iy 
ro.cognizalde in their up lo-daie degmstg ih- o-ader is naiujnPv les'. 
geruTous. I am iioi in tii.' least eenvinct-d oi tuther Pauls or [oarjs 
ardent passion for each otln f, and, as i Ikus^ re»ijar]v.eii, their d logetlii r, 
memory .)r whirli was aiv\;t\s (»v. i w'm luimg th.-jn so poignattlly, struck me 
as .singularly vacant .Mso, I ani Mjsjurioas <.)f tlie s[)otitaneily of pa onh' 
into whose minds a))l (imitations an* a! wav', running either to clarify their 
reflections or spur tnem to action. I’aul was abvay’" viiguelv reiiicm 
boring a ([uotation oi a ie\i, ,,nd waiting for ii to direct or correct his 
impotence, ahva>s ho!)bling on the crutches of other people’s high 
met a I )h or or wdndy [datiiude. 

“(Qualified the lacomsm " (p. uj) seems a little out of place in 
describing a conversation m a j)ubli('diou.'a;, but, of course, it is an 
impressive phrase. 


lo. Hcnoi<rhkart; Thk Siorv • .c a Nui.. u/it/ O k) 6s.net. 

As I finished reading 1 lungerheart ’ there came into my mind the 
lines in Abt Vogler where ‘‘the passion that left the ground to lose 
itself in the sky ' is given a place in the music wdiich the lover and the 
bard send up to God. However dift'ercntly the ‘‘brotherly mind,” invoked 
in the ciuotation on the flyleaf of the book, conceives of the reality and 
goal of its strivings, however much or little it recognizes the unreal quality 
even of its ideals and of the temple which human hands have built for 
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thnir enthronement, it will not, I think, he deaf to the melody of this very 
sincere and faithful oblation. 

“ Hungerheart is the story, from earliest memory onward, of one whose 
aspirations towards completeness, towards something imperishable, articu- 
lated themselves in '‘a burning desire to lova:, to bt' the active one who 
gave, who held the world’s n'cord for giving. I’o b^c content to rc'ceive, to 

passive, tu he the behaved, was not my aim. I saw mysell always as the 
lover, I ersonally, I dv) not leol ^.ure that tins di>linciion belwetui the 
active and the passive is a very aetual om\ or, at le.tsi, 1 feel that the 
writer’s indictment of iier own sex as those who deslo^ i.nly io be loved is 
not, except in the case of a 1 .an-uisiiine, miuorily, quile a, just one. 'Tlierc 
js sometlrtiig posilivt*, and lU lius iise active, in a!! euiolional vohlinri, 
acal the “desire to ev loved doe:-, not, especially Wi llus-.r days, voyage 
unaccom|)anied l)y its acli\(‘ C()ini)ani()n. 1’he wiiier, { think, altrilmtes 
teo mi'a^h sin julaiity Itj {lerself m thi . re >p.‘et. No; is her dcelared sm.ai 
lanty caior^'lv luirne out bs h.r t xi-s fSi- O’, ut dis.illiisioiuiieiU, in which 
one at least, would s-smi , nuriiiiics to lu‘ liie reah/alion that 

liumnn tnembhi: :-. ao* not indivi-.ilAx dial sle- eouM ne-. t'r k-iow' a human 
relationship in she wc^ to l .e ti,e‘M)nly On to ihr “ Only ( tlher.'’ 

Moreovei, '‘10 ln\c, ' widioin rUh’T nv.ir'^ e^pliOl dehnition as to the 
essfUK 1 / of ]( ive tli,.:i ’ 1 tiiigi rliesi t givi'S, Jof'” not nees- ,sai ily (‘onnote 

's' 

the spiTitnal, nor iloes “hninnnuy fne;; lo the -nma: in wliif'h that Is 
usually understood, and in wirch 1 tluiik the aiithfu* mr:nit it to be under 
stfxal, stand by itself as another suiiieient ( riti rion. 

Still, these d(‘fe('ls, if j may use:-.f) hewh :< \void,are defects of ex[)ression 
:;ui<l mnl; of feelina. 1'hey arise, ii is e\i(i ‘?rt and often very beautifully 
evident from the writerN inliiitive and intense a['[>reliension of the 
spiritual ogialily of her love lii.ti U iianos nd- her exnression and might in 
dehnition be degiaded. ^l{>Teover the hnal < onf'ej); f)f the infinite and 
eternal object in wliif h her soul limls r)erf s t satisfaetion and !f)vc and rest 
is one wdsose symbolism in some or tlie lo\ chest of its legends does not 
reject, but rehabilitates in niore gloiious vestments, the passionate finite 
experiences of iiiiperfcci human life. 

f. C. W, 

II. Frank Hranot, ion. ; A Shmri* Skuirn or ms laci. and Sm'vk ks. 
(d’o be obtained from ihe /^cist //fdbi Vietoiia Street, 

S.W.) 

'rhe above contains reprints of olrituary notices which have appeared in 
this .AV77Wf^ as welljj^s in the /\^// Mall (bneelle and 'Tht 'Ipncs, the latter 
with additions by thCTwcll-knowm w'ritcr Stephen Reynolds. 
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///> Majesty's Theatre — “ David (.’opj^erfiokK 

Sir Herbert Tree’s '‘David (Aipperfidd ’ is preeminently an ^‘oldfr 
generation ” production. Not many of the younger generation read 
Dirkens ; and to thoroughly understand and a[i[ircriato I'rec’s art in tiu. 
interpretation f)f Micawber and Danitd IVggotty, it is necessary not only 
to have read and reread one’s I Sickens, but to have assimilated him to the 
extent ot having established almost personal rtdalionships with the men and 
women of his creation. 

judging from the lavish aj'plause at ii»c end of each ac(, the audience 

was moi-aly a DicKens audience. Only lure and there coiild one detect 
any lack of enthusiasm, and these few'.lookeal very tired and very young. 
They have the critic’s full :ympa{iiy, for tlu*., * siianeers Dicktais' land 
will never enjoy tlu; play of “ 1 )avi(l t .'- pperlidd and to them it wdil always 
remain a curious, rather meaningless }>roduction, that liegins like a play, 
{rroceeds like a review', and linishe.s like a ineiodrama. 

d'he lover (.)f Dickeii'^, ImNvever, will thank Sir Hcrliert foi having 
provided him with a veritable* “reunion of old ami deaily lo\ud friends. 
All criticism is banished in tlie joy of shaking hands with the companions 
of his youtli, his disappointment oi ]>leasiire being in projiorlion to how 
changed or unchanged he findis thest: friends of his. It is liy this standard 
alone* that “ David (k^pperfidd ’’ should In; judged ; and, applying this lest, 
one must congratubUe Sir Hrrbert Tree on the decided i access of his 
latest piece, it is, of cour.se, impossible for every ])erson to realize in 
detail his own mental picture of Micawber, Peggotty, Uriah Heap, David 
Copperiidd, Little hanily, Mrs. Micawber, and others ; but .Sir Herbert's 
success lies in the fact that ail these good people are unaltered enough to 
make the pleasure of meeting them far outweigh any little disappointment 
due to some unfamiliar traits. Micawber has changed least of all. He is 
the same good old humbug, and with all his failings we love him still. 
Daniel Peggotty seems to have grown a little sentim^tal, otherwise he is 
as nigged and large hearted as ever. ^ 

Uriah Heap seems to have acquired just a shade of staginess, but no 
one can mistake him for anyone but his oily self. Copperfield himself 
has hardly changed, d'he ladies of the piece are as delightful as # /er, and 
it is not too much to say that, taken altogether, “ David Copperf eld will 
be remembered as one of the chief successes of Sir Herbert Tr e. 
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THM INDIAN ARMY, PAST AND PRP'.SPLNT 

By LiKuri:\'AN(-( iKNi-KAi. !•'. II. I'vihsKi.l 

'I'liK riiiployincitL ot liH!i;in liocps on tlio IAiropc;in 
biittlr-ficki, forc:.sliiul()vvc(.l by lIu; puiicy u( the, Lord 

Bouconsliekl as kmp ap(.) as 1S7K. lias now actually come to 
pass. Mas^.s of Asiatics and Afiit ans arc scrvins.^ side by 
side with their Europ(;an comrades in the conte.nding armies 
on the. various theatres of war, and Iielore its conclusion thi; 
'i'arlar from Ka/an may [)erha[>s exchange, salutations with 
his brother- Aloslems from the. fringe; ol thi; gre..it Sahara or 
the banks of tlu; Indus in tlu; heart of (je.nnany. 

It is more than loo ye.irs now since, lire hrst appear- 
ance of a very small body ol .Asiatic soldiers in the 
ranks of what was then the strongest and most victorious 
army in F.urope. When Napoleon (juitted h'gypt he 
brought back w’ith kirn to h' ranee 100 Mamelukes 
W'hom he formed intc^ a .scjuadron of his Consular, and 
afterwards of his Inijoerial Gua.rd. Ihey lattained tlu;ir 
Oriental dress and w'capons, guarck.-d tlu;ir master in .his 
palace, and e-scewted him to the field. 'J'hi;y charged the 
Russian cavalry at Austerlitz, and accomi;ani<M Murat to 
Spain, wdiere, as Musalmans, they *;xcited the antipathy 
of the bigoted Spaniards, of whom they made a great 
slaughter on the day that Murat quelled the popular insur- 
rection in Madrid. As casualties occurred among them, 
their ranks were refilled by Musalman Bosniaks and 
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Albanians recruited by the French authorities in Dalmatia. 
They accompanied Napoleon through his Russian cam- 
paign in 1812, and the remnant of them were on guard 
at tlie Tuileries when the Duke of Wellington visited 
Louis XVI II. in 1814. 

d'he Czars of Russia hav'e long had squadrons of I'artars 
and Circassians in their Imperial Guard, but these were 
k{*pt for j)omp and parade rather than for service. It is 
only lately that the conscri[)tion has been (extended so 
as to includ*^ IMusalmaus in the Russian Army generally, 
and when it was first introduced, such numbers of 'I'artars 
emigrated from the Crimea to I’urkey to e.scape military 
.s<*rvice, that the Russian authorities reliised t(' permit any 
more emigration ; mmiy I'artars, liowetau", contrived to 
evade the police and to escapi from the country. 

.Nearly all the great Powers now have; Asiatic or African 
troops in their service. France lias long had her Algerian 
cavalry (Spahis) and infa.ntrv ( rurcos), and is**^tow drawing 
large supplies of negro or negroid u'niir <} lainm from 
Senegal and the .Smlan. Italy lias her Asharis recruited 
from the Arab tribes 0!' ilie Red .Sea littoral ; even Austria 
has reginuaits of Ih'sniak Musalmans, who wear the fez 
instead of the shako as their military head-dress ; but these 
men are of Slavonic nationality and of F.uropean de.s.c'^nn. 
They are good fighlers, having served a long apprenticeship 
to arms under the l urks, who classed them among their 
best soldiers. 

India was the host Asiatic country in w'hich European 
methods of drill and discipline were applied to the natives 
of the land. 'I'he French physician Bernier, who visited 
the Court of Aurangzib in the seventeenth century, observed 
that a few thousand disciplined men, comiriclnded by a Conde 
or a 'Furenne, would soon put the myriads of the Mogul 
Emperor’s multitudinous army to rout ; and it was the 
Frenchmen Duplei.x and Biussy who firs^ made the experi- 
ment of forming Indian soldiers on a European model 
Their experiment proved a success, and it was still more 
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successfully imitated by their Knt;iish rivals. It was made 
in Southern India, and it was never supi^oscal that the 
sepoys who were the subjects of it ever would or could 
face Ihrropean seddiers in the field. In the battles in the 
Carnatic tlu^ Fnmch and English battalions were, arrayed 
against each other, while the sepoys on c'ach stile similarly 
bleed (>ne another. 

In iSo; som('. l^oinbay nativt' rrginienls we.n* included 
in t!u- expeditionary force drspatclied from Eombay und(!r 
Sir Havid ]>aird to cct-f >[)erai<^ with Sir l\cdph AI)ia*('romby\s 
ariu}M*n expelling the [^'nmeh from h Ihit the b'rcaich 

had already evacuated ('aaro Ixdoie the arrival of lla^ Indian 
contingi iVi. riu' ocaaedon was (‘ommemoraied ]>v rnu! of 
the rne(lals wlu(di the 1 1 1 >noural)1e b'ast J iidiia Company 
\va.s in the lialdt ol striking; |er the reward o{ its iroo[)S ; it 
re['iesrnt(s.] a. ru'poy wsivin;-; tin: Enion Jack, with the 
IhTainids in th(‘ backgaound of tkie landscape. 

In 1X59 many doubts Wi'vc c:x:>ress<'d as to t!w.t policy of 
the Ida iKdi in envp]o)'ing their Algerian nativ(.^, troops in 
the cmmjMig;ti against the Austrians ii\ l.ombard.y ; but thear 
conduct I)oi.li in tlie held and epMrters amply justified thedr 
enij)1ovment. 

y^ ain, in 1S70, in tin* b'rani.'o-Prmssiaai War, the Spahis 
and ddircos proved themselves-; .is good as th(t average of 
European soldiers, and as murli tv) l)e, reliecl upon as tlKtir 
French comrades. The grav'^s of some of these Moorish 
soldiers wlio were*, with liourbaki s unfuriunatc: army, driven 

over the Swdss frontier by the victorious Chtrmans may 
to-day be seen in the graveyard of the callu'draJ at laicerno — 
a strange fate for these Musalinan children of the desert, 
to die at the foot of the Swiss mountains. 

In iS;S Lord licaconsfield brought a division of Indian 
troops to Malta to threaten the Russians whose army was 
then encam[)ed bofore the walls of Constantinople* The 
force was a fairly representative one, comprising troops of 
all arms and of all creeds and classes of the Indian Army. 
But they saw no service in the field, for Russia gave way 
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before Lord Beaconficld’s menaces and submitted her 
agreements with Turkey to the judgment of a European 
Congress at Berlin. From this time forward it became 
certain that our Indian troops would be employed in Europe 
in case of war ; but they were not employed in the S<KJih 
African War of 1900-1902 in deference to the prejudices of 
the Colonists. 

As might be imagined, the arrival of an Indian army 
corps on the field of war in France and Flanders has made 
its mark on our periodical literatuna Tin; Ama i k Rkviev, 
of February 15 published an informing lecture by liu: 
well-known Orientalist, Colonel 1 ). C. I'hillott, on “ Sonn; of 
the Military Castes of the Indiiin Army,” and comprehen- 
sive yet succinct accounts of its formations havm been 

contributed by Mr. Chtirle.*^ Vivian to the pngeij of thij^ 

Review, and by Violet V'erey to the Ihidminton. 
for February, 

Some confusitm naturally aristrs in these accounts from 
the rectmt changes in orgaiii/.ition IMr. Vdvian states 

that the rt’giments of the line from the ist to the ..pSth 
are all Bengal inlantry, and that those from the 5ist to 
the 59th anr " all counting with the f rontier Force ” ; 
while Vb'olet Wrey reckons tiu; corps numbered from r to 
18 as Bengal, and tliose Irom 19 to 59 as Punjab. 
She also states that the Indian Army “was originally 
dividt^d into four sej)ar.ile .commands, thus : Madras and 
Burma, Bombay, Bengal, and the Punjab.” But this four- 
fold division of the Indian Army was of quite recent 
origin, and only lasteil for a few years, when it gave place 
to the present organi.mlion. The whole Indian Army 
was originally divided into the three separate and distinct 
Presidency armies of Pxmgal, Madras, and Bombay. These 
armies were complete in themselves, and comprised European 
artillery and infantry regiments, as well as native Indian 
cavalry, artillery, sappers and infantry ; they had their own 
regulations and standing orders, differing from each other 
in many particulars : their customs, their equipment, and 
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even their dress, varied in many respects. The Bengal 
sepoy wore what was called a “ sundial ” turban, while the 
head-dress of the Madras and Bombay sepoys had a dome- 
shaped crown. The British officer in Bengal and Bombay 
wore a plain blue frockcoat, with a standing;' collar and 
o^ilt shoulder-scales, while his compeer in Madras had a 
liraided frockcoat, with a rollin,*:;- collar, showintj a white 
linen sliirt-collar and black silk tie. The palti'rn of the.ir 
camp furniture and the fashion of their hoL;-sj)ears showed 
to which Presidency army thi'y belonged. 'I'he Bengal 
officer was remarkable for tlu* luxury ol his camp ecjuijiaqe. ; 
tin; Bombay officer for the (.‘xcellence of his stable. Three 
distinct typ(!S answered to thenicknaiiK's of “Oiii-hi," “ Mull,” 
and “ Iffick.” d'he first was derived from the custom of 
callin'>; tlu; attention ol a sei-i .int by the words “ K<il hai ?” 

( Is anyone there f) riie " Mnll ’ was an abbreviated nder- 

' */ 

tii'icr: ti) llir ]\1 \vhi\:h \\as a dish on 

Madra.s incss-L:ibl(BS ; rind ihf' r.pitlicl l)iick’’ hrid ;i similar 
relen.Ticc to llu*. delicacy (*al(Mi as a rolish with curry, 
known as a '' liomba)' duck.” 

"rhc.ro was cou.siih'rabk^ rivalry, /lot It) say jfbalousy, 
bcUvT'fsi the thna: anni(\‘^ -that n\ Txaiyal. lH*,ing under th(‘ 
immcdiat(‘ c3'c of llKt .Su|)rcinc ( h)V*‘rnmcnt, was suspected 
of (^eltin;:;^ mon* than its liiir sha.rc of tin: loav(‘.s and fislu^s. 

native. ra.nks of cbich army n:n;anl(*(l the others as aliens 
and forc'iyncrs. The. hij^h-castc! ['xmoal sepoy lookftd willi 
contempt on tlic. low-castc INfadrasi, who repaid his scorn 
with hatrexb When tlie tr()0})S of tlua threti armies m(!t on 
a joint c‘X])edition, they met mon* as the armies of allied 
Powers than as fellow-subjects of iln* same Clovernment. 
In 1857 th(* Madras and J>ombay sepr)ys W(a'e keen to fj^^ht 
against the mutineers of the Pemyal army. 

Of these three armies the Madras, or coast army, as it 
was formc'rly commonly called, was the oldest. They were 
Madras s(‘poys, “the miserable Kafirs of Tftlingana,’' who 
accompanied Clive to Benc;al in 175b, and who helped to 
win the Battle of Plassey. The 6rst Pioneers, formerly 
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the [Si Madras Native Infantry, is the doyen of our Indian 
Army, d hc English rulers at Calcutta were not long in 
following the exam[)le set by Madras, and raised regiments 
of the stalwart Hindustanis from up-country, who for a 
century went by the name of Bengal Sepoys, though theni 
was not a single Bengali to be found in their ranks. Bombay 
was the last Presidency to make territorial acipiisitions, and 
the 1 st Regiment of Bombay Native Infantry, now the 
loist Grenadiers, dates only from 1779. 

All these three :irmie.s grew by degrees with the growth 
ol the British powa r in liulia, and each Iresh ttu'rilorial 
e,x[)ansion of its sway was accompanied by a corresponding 
increase in their strength, til! the whole ma[) of Indi.i had 
been coloured red. h'.adi .army Cf)mprised se.vend regiments 
of Eun^pean infantry, and an artillery regiment divided into 
troops of hor.sti and baitaHons of foot artilkn-y, of whom 

tibout one-fifth were intives : a coigis of engineer officers ; 
and a brigade of native sa( jiers. '1 he Bengal native army, 
when it had reached it^. final development, mustered ten 
regiments of light cav.dry and seventy-four regiments of 
inlantry ; thr: Madras army had eight regiments of the 
fornnir and fifty-two of the latter; the Bombay army had 
three light eavalry and thirty infantry regiments, d'he 
organization, training, and ccjiiipment of all thesci troops 
was copied as closel)’ as possil.'le Irom that of the Bri’Ti'sii 
Army ; even the flress was assimilated by degrees, though 
much time and tact was ivipiired to overcome the prejudices 
and peculiarities of the natives in this respect. The shorts 
at first wmrn were, replaced in course of time by trousers, 
and the sandals by bools ; a shako was substituted for the 
turban; and by the middle of the nineteenth century Jack 
Sepoy, viewed from behind, might have been mistaken for 
Thomas Atkins. 

But alongside of these regular armies there sprang up 
another and an irregular military organization, which had 
its origin in the necessity for coping with the system of 
guerilla warfare carried on by the roving bands of Pindaris, 
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who served as auxiliaries to the INlahrutta armies, much in 
the same way as tht; C.ossacks s<;r\'(.v': as auxiliaries ti) tin; 
regular Russian armies in the West. 

The F rcncli military adventiinM- Pi-rron had raised a 
hod)^ of horse ior the s(‘rvice of the Maharajah Sciiulia, 
which aft(a‘wards })assed ii^to the ]5riiish Service^., and w...s 
eomiiianded by the hai'*li.sli military adventurer JamcRS 
Skinner. vSkiiiner's llorsf! became the ist Iheimal Irn^eular 
Cavalry, and is now the isi Indian Cavair) K(‘;Mment, the 
Duke of York’s Own i^amaa's. ddiis was tlu- first of the 
irn^eular layMmenls whicli for h.ili ;* v<‘ntiir\^ fornu.al a 
larL;e [jrojiortion oi the llonourable ('(>m|'any’s army. 
Ciyi^ene Sue, In his romance ol' ih(‘ “ \\ amleriiiL; Jew, ’’styled 
tin* Indian irrei^iilars “cowardly and i('rocious briicands.’* 
lo.Toc'itais tla-y m:i\ be^. n ; co'A.ivdly they certainly 

wer(' iKU'. I'heir ranks were fill(‘d by iht^. first ht^luine- 
me.n of India, who were detcuTedi irom e!it(rrinL» our regular 
riie'inanus !>}' the strict disi.i[)lin(.‘ [\ m [ llie bairopean dntss, 
The iiTcouiars wore the native ccj.slun.e of turban and long- 
skirlaal, collarlcsss c(.)at, girt with a k<ii]iarb<ind. dda.y werct 
organi/(‘d <m tlie Silalid;i,rifs sysieTu that is, th(‘ Ciovern- 
ment paid a lump sum ior each lr(R>pe)', and tlie regiment 
found him all that lie ias'[uired to make himself efficient'- - 
arms, and eijuipnnmt. In s<_)nie regiments all the 
horses: vvarre tlie property of tlut na!i\a' <j|(n:ers ; in (.)lhers 
each man found his own liorscc ddietrciops r'lnd S([Liadrons 
were commanded by native ofljcers, and llie British ofhcc-rs 
numbered onlv three — a (.'omrnandar.t, a Se.cond-dn-C^om-- 
mand, and an Adjutant, wIkj were [>icked meii from the 
regular army, d'he Commandant w.is an ^uiujcrat ; the 
Risalders had responsibility, and were often men of wealth 
and good sricial standing, and the diiudrs were carrieM out 
in the slipshod and happy-go-lucky mannetr most consonant 
with the Oriental geniijs. There was always much rivalry 
between the; advocatess of the regular and irregular 
systems ; each had its advantages and disadvantag<cs, but 
there can be little doubt but that the latter was better 
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suited to the character and to the idiosyncrasies of our 
Indian fellow-subjects. 

The Beny^al army finally possessed twenty-four regiments 
of irregular cavalry and about a dozen of irregular infantry. 
'J'he Madras army had no irregular corps. Bombay had 
si.x. of cavalry and three of infantry. The contingents fur- 
nished by Native States under British control, the Hydera- 
bad, the Gwalior, the Kotal contingent, etc., were all 
organized on the irn.^gular system. 

The first appearance of Sikhs and Gurkhas in our Indian 
Army was in irregular regiments, d'hi; .Sirmur and Nasiri 
Battalions of Gurklias (now the ist and and Regiments 
of Gurkha Rilles) took ]iart in the compaigns which w'on 
for us the Punjab, and alter the cnnqiu.'st of that province 
tile Punjab irregular frontier lorce became, in the words 
of Lord Sandhiir.si, “the steel head of the lanc.e tliat 
defended India." 

The conrpu^sl of Scindir and of the Ihinjab opened up 
new recruiting grounds for the Indian armies. Up to 
that time their ninks had been Idled (uuirely by tin; Alusal- 
mans and llindu.sof llintiuslan and rht.; 1 )ecan. All the 
regular regiments of the thn;e armies were “mixed" regi- 
ments- they were o[)en to every caste, creeal or nation- 

ality in the conritr)'. 'fliis .system w’as originalbg and 
no doubt wisely, ado[)t<al in the raising of native troops to 
guard against the danger of a coinbination against their 
employers, and it succeialeil. In Madras and Bomlxiy the 
.system worked well and llourished until a very few years 
ago, when it was exchanged for the class company system. 
In the lines of a Madras regiment Musalmans, Hindus, 
Christians and Pariahs all lived together cheek-by-jowl 
like a happy family. In Bombay there was the additional 
variation of Israelites, and of an occasional Parsec. But in 
the Bengal army the high-caste Brahmins and Kshatriyas 
crowded into the ranks in such numbers that they formed a 
close corporation, e.xcluding all other castes and races. The 
Musalmans similarly all but monopolized the cavalry arm 
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of the service both in th(' Benijal and Madras armies, 1>iit 
in Bombay they were mixed with Mahiattas. But whem 
we came to recruit in th('. Punjab, the*, eaimity betwa'cn Sikh 
and Musalman, the aversion of Pathans and Hindus, was 
such that men r>f these classes could not bt^ induced to rub 
shoulders in the ranks or to share quarters in the lines, 
d his led to the introduction ot the class company system, 
which was latc'r further d( v(*l( 'ptal in class retdincmts. d'his 
system makes mihiary service popular with the peoi)k\ 
while, by ke(q)inL; the ilifferent racr‘s and castes a[)art, it pro- 
vides the same :a\:ii!*ity a-ainsl combination as was formca^ly 
souj.^'lit Ijy mixiipq duan all top;<’th(‘r in a laaeroqc'neoiis mass. 

It was by accidc‘Pl a:id ]u^i by design tliat t!ie old BemLcd 
army liad be.coave a (los': pr^s^aiaa* lor Miisalmans and 
high-caste llindus, <ind tlms d^qcirt^'d from th<^, mixed 

system wliich was siiil in lover, in iMai!r«is and Bombay. 

d'he result was tin* gr(‘:a Mutiny of PyS?, in wliich the 
Bengal army dissolved, <irly all of the cori)S com- 
posing it being destrc> 3 ’ed or disb;md(*(.L In thc‘S(‘ wer(* 
included all tl\e ten regular ('avalr\' regimmits and all the 
infantry regirtK^nts <‘xcepL elcwam, most of which owc^d their 
survival! to the fact (^f tlaur liaxang been slatioiuid out of 
India, in Burma or China, wIkui the Mutiny l)roke out. 
The ii'rc'gular troops beJne/ei] better, (.aghl out of th(.^. twenty- 
four reginumts of luase naiiaineM loyal, and they took th(‘ 
number of the first cavalry corps in the mwv Be.ngal army 
which was constituted aftm* tl^e suppression of tlie Mutiny. 
The eleven regular n'.giments that had survivral were 
numbered from i to 1 1 in the new Army List, and they 
were followed by four irregular infautry rc'giments which 
had also survived the storm. I hij rest ol the army was 
made up to nineteen regiments of cavalry and forty-five, of 
infantry by corps raised hastily to combat the mutineers, 
mostly in the Punjab. 

The cataclysm of th(i great Mutiny (piite changed the 
composition of the* Indian Army by introducing into it large 
numbers of Sikhs, Punjabis, Pathans, Baluchis and Gurkhas. 
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The Madras army suffered as great a change as that of 
Bengal, for its strength was out of all proportion to the 
territories that it garrisoned, and it underwent successive 
reductions and transformations in which mOvSt of its old 
formations disappeared. Five of its cavalry and twent) of 
its infantry regiments were disbanded, and twenty other 
infantry regiments were converted into Punjabi corps. A 
few squadrons of cavalry and eleven l.vittalions of infantry 
now represent the old coast army. The Bombay army 
has been the most forlunati- ol the three in the prr^servation 
of its historical traditions aiid old formations, along with an 
undintinished nuuKa'ical strength. 

d'ho wisdom <;f one generation is the foolishness of the 
ne.vt. The fetishes wtarshipped by Anglo-Indian militarism 
were de.stroyed itt the (.'X[)'o:;!on of the Mutiny, and ;i new 
gos[)el took their plaee. ’l lte Punjabi army, hastily im[n'o- 
vised to combat the llinduslau! mutineers, had been rtiisetl 
on the irregular princijde, and it was decide.d that this 
principle was henceforth to b -. apjdied to the whole of 
the native troops in India. The. regular reginunts in 
Madras and Bombtiy were to be irr('.gulariz('d, btil it was 
found impossible in practie(^ to convert regulars into irre- 
gulars. th(mgh the converse o[)eration was not so difticult. 
Regularity and uniformity are the indispensable adjjj^ncts 
of a standing army, and the new irregailar Bengal army 
became in du(; course of time as regular as the. old one. 
Red 'Pape wriggled at the oihye doors, and Routim; crawled 
out from its temporary hiding-j)lace. All the essential 
features of the irregular sy.stem, the authority of the Com- 
mandants, the responsiijility of tlu' native ofiicers, the 
picturesque differences in ckttails of dress and equipment, 
vanished one by one. d he result of the universal adoption 
of the irregular system is that to-day there are no irregular 
regiments in the Indian .Army. 

After the Mutiny the Headquarters Staff at Simla gradu- 
ally e.xtended its influence and authority over the armies of 
the minor Presidencies until the movement terminated ten 
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years ago in the amalgamation of all tho various milit;u'y 
forces into one Indian Army. This chaiij^c was nofpopiihir 
with the native ranks, principally for the rcastm that it was 
a change; ; it was especially obnoximis to the m('n of 
localized corps like the Hyderabad contingent. It was 
advantageous from a military point of view ; from a 
political stand[)oint its merits w(ae opmi to argument. 'I'he 
old Presidential designations ol the, regiments were replaced 
by the caste, or racial, or territorial i:>ik' 1! iiion of their 
men. ll was ca^rtaiiil) an amnn.ily that ihr, inajoriiy of 
our Indian n'L^iniHnts .sliouKi until n:c ral)^ liavu il:s- 

tinL;'iiish(:(l by t!iu of “ brniuil, ” wh^-n wa^ nul a 

singlo, lM.‘nL;'a!i in their ranlv.s ; but ihr sv.-,t(Tn ban alr^o 

its anoinaiic.'S, Tb.n- inst<tncu‘, lh(‘ o.jid l\<‘^.^iincnl Is stxhal 
ll'K.: Ihinna InfaiUry,” while it is (‘xclusi\'cly ncruittal from 

tin* Punjab ; and ollu-r ns^iinunls bear thu naint.' only of 
“ Ivijssuirs Infantry/’ whic:h yaves no cIik^ to thi'ir coin- 
position. Mr. Charhss Vivian, in his a..rlirls* in thu janunry 
number of tliis Ri:vii:w, stat<‘s that thu ( Kim;' Gufu^u’s 
Own (.'(Mitral India I lor.su) and thu with a similar tithy 

statci tliu jilauu of origin by ihuir namus.’' d'husu two rugi- 
munts aru almost untiruly coinj >< ksuc^ (d Sikhs, a fact whicli 
Mr. Vivian was appanjntly unaware of, for he writ(.is : 

The ^ru arc* n<.) h.'iss than thirty-niin* n*gini(Mit.s of horse 
in ' tirc^ luitivu Indian Army, and in all ihu list iiuithur 
the word Sikh nor tlu^ word Gurkha aj)[)uars.” This stato 
ment is true as regards th(‘ (birkha, who is a mountainuur 
and no horseman; but the Indian Army List shows that 
out of the i6o squadrons of cavalry, triirty-i iglit are exclu- 
sively ccjrnposed of Sikhs--fa\, (jne-idnsrlh of the whole 
number. ^ 

The absence of the word “ Mahratta ” from the list of 
our Indian squadrons might have been nmiarked upon, 
considering that lop years ago tlie Mahratta armies con- 
sisted mainly of cavalry. Before the Mutiny there was 
a sprinkling of Mahrattas in the Madras cavalry, and there 
was an irregular corpus called the Soutliern Mahratta Horse 
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in the Bombay army, from which the bodyguard of th- 
Governor of Bombay was formed. There are six regiments 
of Mahratta infantry, but their once famous horsemen an 
no longer to be found. 

Mr. Vivian is again in error when, in enumerating tlv 
Indian infantry, he says: “There are ten regiments (or 
battalions) of Gurkha Rifles”; and later on he says: “As 
for the Gurkhas, they form ten battalions of Rifles.” There 
are ten Gurkha regiments of two battalions each, or a total 
of twenty battalions. yMI these Gurkhas are foreign mer- 
cenaries, recruited from tin- |) 0 ])ulation of the independent 
kingdom of Ne[)aul, on our north-eastern frontier, and there 
is little doubt but that we might draw a still larger supply 
of good soldiers from the, imh'pcndent State of Afghanistan, 
on our north-west frontier, if we took the trotible to rnak'- 
the necessary arrangtnnents. 'I'he Afghan, or Pathan, is a 
born soldier, and fiehtine is to him the main business and 
object of lile. 

Half th(^ numerical str<‘ne,tli (^f oiir Indian Army is now 
drawn from on(.^ |)rovinr(‘ ol buiipin* -- tlie Punjab. 

The Pathan, the Sikli, th(t 1 )ogra, the Punjal>i fMusalman 
and Hindu)^ arc all l>red in the land of tlu! Vive Riv(*rs. 
Rut we have good soldiers drawn fnnn other provinces 
of India who arc now rnrlilino' the battles of the P'mpire on 
the fields of France and Flanders, helpini:;', in the stirring 
words of Mr. Vivian, “to build up a structure of inter- 
national intercourse and !L;oodwill which aloiKi makers tlie 
progress of Euroiie possible.*’ 
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INDIA AND THJ': HODSl': DF LORDS 

In' S\ri) IhfssMN 

0\’ March I 6, at their last .siltiiiL;' he'fon; tlu; Faster vaca- 
tion, the. House of Lords ihri'vv out hy forty-seven votes 
against twe.nly -six the dratl prc^clamation for the constitution 
of an IL\(;cutive Council in the United Lrovinccs of A^ra 
and Oudh which htul Uxat sul)miLted hy His Majesty’s 
Governnieni. This was an impiM'tanl measure designed 
to mark a furtlicr step forwaial in pursuance' of the Morley- 
Minto [)(»licy of reforms inaiipniraiis.I six years ago, and 
embodying a cltange demande.d alike by ['ubiic opinion 
and the Government of India, d'he [)ropostd had the 
emphatic su{.)port of tlie Lieuten.uit -Governcjr of the 
province, it was endorsed by a [>!e.i of urgent necessity by 
the Viceroy of India, and had I.Mam accepted Ijy His Maj(;sty’s 
Government after prolonged delibc;ration. Yet, when the 
Secretary of State for India formaI!y introduc(.'.d the measure, 
the Hou.se of Lords, led by three ex- Indian (iovernors, 
defeated the Government, ;md thus held up an important 
and already belated piece of administrative reform. Nor 
is this an isolated incident. Less than a year ago, it will 
be recollected, when His Majesty’s Government introduced 
the Council of India Bill, it was rejected by the House of 
Lords on the morion of Lord Curzon. Lord Curzon was 
also one of the opponents of the present measure, the 
rejection having been formally moved by Lord MacDonnell 
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(who left India more than fourteen years ago) and support(x! 
by Lord Sydenham. 

The important thing to note is that these three noble, 
lords were the only speakers, besides Lord Crewc', who 
took part in the debate, and forty-seven peers w(;nt and 
voted at their bidding ! A reference to th(', names of these 
noblemen, as published in the Lords Journals, makes it 
abuntl.mtly dear that the vast majority of them must of 
necessity be profoundly ignorant about Indian ma.tters. So 
far as the [Uiblic is aware;, they ha.vi; taken little interest in 
India, and their (;xp(;rience of Indian affairs is nil. 

The situation, t!ter(;f(ire, woiikl seem to be this : b'or ai! 
matters affecting India, the Mouse of Lords has practically 
surrcnd(;red its initiative, and some half a do/en retired 
Anglo-Indian administral('rs, headed by Lord Curzon, 
have become the keepers of its conscience, d'he Opposition 
majority at their command is b<-:ing utilized as a potent 
instrument for ih.' irustraiion of Indian rriforms, aiid the 
conse(iuent negation of tin; gresit policy of conciliation 
which Lord Morlc y initiated on J)(;half the. laberal 
Gov'crnment, and which has been .so signally vindicated 
since the outbreak of th<; w.ar. 

That what has been said above is in no sense a n_ ove r- 

statemeiil will appear condiisively by reference to'- the 
words of .spirite.d remonstrance and grave warning which 
Lord Ilardinge felt caJled iipon to utter in the Imperial 
Legislative Council on March 25 last. Mis E.xcellency 
said ; 

“ With a sense of urofound regret I have heard that 
a motion fjr sending an address to the King-Emperor 
against the proclamation creating an Executive Council 
for the United Provinces has been carried by 47 votes 
to 28 by the I louse of Lords. ... It seems a matter 
of serious concern that a small body of peers, who 
perhaps, hardly rcalke the state of progress in India, 
can thrown out a proposition put before Parliament by 
the Government of Indifl and His Majesty's Govern- 
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nu'ttf sivitk /he fit ii afprobai ion of Jndian fitbUc opinion. 
I think a niodi/iea/ion of the laro bv \vhirh such procedure 
is possible is absolutely essential, and trust that this svill 
be -reconnized by His Majesty's (iovernnicnt." 

Thcit a st;ili‘S!nan of Lord i I anlina^o's rcjMilation and 
hal)itual restraint should liave Ixfcn inovial into so wa-iohiv 
nnd unusual a protest ar;.ni(‘s no ordinary provocation. 
And, indexed, it is not li;<rd to peart. i\'e that it was ra) 
pea'sonal considerations, but an ae iMt- si‘n.‘*o f>r tbe piil)lic 
harin thrccatenino froin the “ c;tpt.i!ro ” of tf^iO Lords’ Vdo 
by a reaction.ary e'oUTio that (ina.l (lu: Viceroy of India. 
'Fhat is an :ispect e» the muter to uiiifAi Ih-iti.sh public 
(■<[)inion s!iould l.)o anv.ised. As tlu' /\ii/v AVats' wrote: 
‘‘Idle.* iMsave words th‘‘ \d«srrMy slusild be laid to heart 
b\" Parliament a!i(’ tlv- country at huye. d time is e()nu 
when a handlid of (sxliausted biii'e.aui.rals in tlu^ House! of 
Laanls can be all(jw(‘d to command il.e tide* <4 progress to 
stop, and no more imfr)rtunat<: moment, than ll^e present 
e'ould have bce.n chosem for tills j>Hti(a]lar e.^;e^cis(! in tin* 
imwisf.* and, the futile. Idle path, ed' c-ejcstitutional devclop- 
meiil alone; wliich India must travel is indicatcfl. ft is 
the patli of inereasino coniidenre and inc'reasint;' respon- 

sibdbv^ 

%/ 

It is as a syin[)tom rather than an aehievcmenl that cIk; 
acliuu of the Lords lias sie,nilieance. As there is nrasoii 
to believe that the same fate ‘that was inetrd out to the 
earlier legislative ])roposals will uvertaki- any further 
measures of Indian reform that may come uj) before the 
House of Lords, the prosjject is one that cdlls for public 
discussion. 

The cpiestion resolves itsc;lf into a twofold issue. First, 
let us consider the pr(.>jeci of providing the U itiied Provinces 
with an FLxccutive Council on its merits. It was nothing 
novel or revolutionary. It involved no new principle. 
Nevertheless, FXecutive Councils represent an adminis- 
trative departure of comparatively recent growth in India, 
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so far as Lieutenant-Governorships are concerned. And 
the attitude of the Lords at the inception of the scheme is 
worth recalling, as it will help to explain n uch that may 
be otherwise unintelligible in their present action; The. 
much-debated Clause 3 of the Indian Councils Bill of 19 vj, 
creating an Executive Council for the Lieutenant Gov<‘nv>r 
of Bengal, and empowering the Gov(“.rnor-Ge,neral iii 
Council later on to create such Council for any otlu'r 
Lieutenant-Governorship, soas overruled by the House of 
Lords. At Lord Morley's earnest wish and persuasion, it 
was allowed to be rointroduced, but with the proviso that 
a draft of the proclamation constituting the Chiuncil shai! 
previously be laid before'. i'.;u h House, of I’arliament fur 
not l(;ss than sixty days during the sfjssion of Parliament, 
and if before the expiration of that time an address is 
present('.(l to His Majesty by eitn(;r 11 onset of Parliaine.nt 
against the draft or any part tlnaa-of, no further proceedings 
shall be taken thereon, without prejudice to the making of 
any new draft. ” 

So that the thnxit im[)licit in this admirable forethought 
has been duly carried out ! But why, it may be asked, this 
elaborate precaution ? Th;it a Lieutenant-Governor should 
have an Executive Council to assist him seems a fairly 
iniKJcent proceeding. 'Plie answer is that an L"l?rr»tive 
Council must include a.n Indian member, not by sta- 
tutory provision, but Morleyan precedent, which it would 
be inconvenient to disreg^ird. Secondly, the Executive 
Council would be calculated to impinge on the sacro- 
sanctity of “one-man ” rule ; it would fetter by its presump- 
tuous counsel the free e.xercise of authority by “ impartial 
arbiters ” (the phrase is Lord MacDonneU’s) specially selected 
by Providence- -and the Civil Service. Commissioners — to 
look after India’s “dumb millions.” In order that the 
“ arbiters ” should go on being •' impartial,” the “ millions,” 
in sheer decency, must continue to be ‘.‘dumb.” The corol- 
lary, of cour.se, will be readily admitted. Is not to be 
dumb man’s highest destiny } 
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I he creation of an Kxecutiv^e Council for the United 
Provinces, as has been noted, would have marked no 
new departure in administrative practice*. By the Indian 
Couii^il s Bill of 1909 the Liimtenant-Governor of Bengal 
had been provided with siuh a Council. Subseciucntly, 
when the Durbar changes wt^e announced, t!ie modification 
ol the partition of P»eng<il iKH^ssitaied tin; constitution of 
the Province (.)f Behar aii^l Orissa. Phti new Lieut(aiant' 
Governorship received its hix(.‘cnti\ (.'ouncil in diu! course^ 
Isut not, as nu'du be raslih/ assunu^d, without chalUmgc^ in 
the usual <|uarter. A chaoicteristic [)assa from one of 
I.ord (hirzon'^; s|jee('h<'s, uliat tina^ tlif drt, ills of territorial 
reorganization coi^secjuerU Uj)en th<‘ ( hangc of capital were 
ixang thr.ished out in Parl{am<‘nt, is afrroJ'Os at tir' present 
niomeaU, Mis Lord.s!ti[) pointe d out llhit the. aceeptaiua* 
of the Go\'erntneiU’s [irerposal would pr('.sMU “the ralht r 
absurd sjieciacle of Jiehar aiidi f^risha, <idiniLl(!dly— -I d) 
not say It with any disnsju.ct -oik* of the. backward 
provinc(*s of India, with tiie. full niaMiine.ry o( a Li(‘uteaant- 
Gtovernor and ]C\<*f:iitive Council, and siih* by side with 
it you 'loill have (he (niiled Prozimes — one of (he ))iosl 
cnUghteiu'd and frogrcs>>!-je proi'iuee.s in India — with a 
laeutenant-Governor, but vvitlt nr) JCxeculive Council at 
all. is a real anonirdy.” 

Here, of caaurse, the suggestion was not that the UnitcKl 
Ih'ovinces should be givam an lixecutive Council, but that 
Behar and Orissa should b(^ de-nied omx Tlie argiiintuit 
affords an unconscious criticism of the point of view of 
these opponents of Indian reform which it is imjjortant to 
bear in mind. A province may be admitted as “one of the 
most> enlightened and progn^ssive in India” with a popu- 
lation, be it added, of over forty-five millions -and in the 
same breath refused such an elem(mtar)' administrative 
concession as an Ex*ecutive Council. As both the admission 
and the refusal are Lord Curzon’s, it would appear that, 
in this instance af all events, he perceives no “real 
anomaly.” 
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What, then, is the argument in support of its perpetration ? 
Lord Mac Donnell's statement that the great landed pro- 
prietors were opposed to the reform was disposed of with 
crushing vigour by the Raja of Mahmudabad on MarcM 35 
from his place in the Imperial Legislative Council/ Thc^ 
Raja is one of the biggest and most influential of the 
landed magnates of Oudh, and, while a staunch sup|)<.>rier 
of the Government, has not wavered in an (mlighn:nt:fl 
patriotism. JIc said he did not know tlje sonreas ')f 
information of Lord MacDonnell, but Im cmphaiically 
deni(id thet correctness of his judgment, l ie tlioaght lhe\ 
wcire ** ultra-mod(a‘at(‘s ” in asking for an Itx'cciuivc Council, 
instead of pr(‘ssing for a Governorship In Council foi ih.' 
Unit('d Provinces. 

Lord MacI)onn(‘!l, hf)Wt:ve.r, lias anotlua* string to his bow. 
ll<^ declared that ‘noliiing could Ih^. mon* ili“advis(v! or 
dangerous for tlie lunjan'. than, to bring a (jur*stion of this 
description before ipnl.ilic noiico during th(^ continuance oi 
the. war.” The faithful Th'dcs thrreapxa^ ca ne out with a 
ksading articles on “ riu: Wrong 'Time for Indian Red’orms/’ 
That is a note that would 1.»(‘ more pl.ui.silde il it we.re less 
familiar. 'PIk* truth of tlie matter is — and Indians have* no 
longer any illusions on the subject -that lor The 'TiVties and 
thos<! under whose inspiration it speaks there will tutver be 
a right time for Indian reforms. At the present nKancnt. 
it appears, we are “ in tin* midst of the greatest war this 
country has ever waged.’’ ^ Well, what of the last time, 
befo7'c the lo.ir, wlaai an Indian measure occupied the 
attention of the House' of Lords ? Let me recall a pregnant 
passage from Lord Morlcy’s speech in the debate on the 
Council of India Bill (which was thrown out) : 

“The noble lord [Lord Ampthill] had said he 
sympathized vath the*, aspirations of the people of India, 
but this was 7iot the liuie to introduce this BilL The 
time ivould never come. If the noble lord was waiting 
until this House and the other House were entirely 
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agreed on everything, and had nothing to do but 
attend to the Council of the Secretary of State for 
India, he was like the rustic waitin^^ 011 the ed^r of the 
'^frcain until the wate 7 '‘ ceased to llow—it would never 
flow byd 

Comment is supcirfluous. PcriKi[)S 'fhe rinies will try 
again. 

1 he tr u‘ inwardness of ihe Lords action List month, and 
th(! S|jir'c ardimatiug Lli(.>S(t whio insligatc'd ig arr by n(»w' 
safh<.:ienlly m.UiiU'sl. I la'y liave aluMciy ovokc'vi iiKlij.;ntint 
protcesLs, and not less, opa* is lino; y to obsrrw*, in this 
countr)' tluin in lnde;e 'J'lva Xii! ion's indicimont is incon- 
irovertibic ; 

Loid (.la./oii eh' u !\' { !nnk'- \\ wrong for India to 
1)0 ’ [joiilica!. Sh<‘. inn.v be snbnns^ive and soldicTlv, 
blit sh''‘ in ;st iru ll.ink or .ml fnr Ivrsi'lf in oilier than 
t.hor<)ag!''iy nu^eitil and w(‘!I g;i}ardu‘d (S'ipaoiti(*s, Ibw 
sems may p'o'wi'S the in!l privii^'g, of dying for th<^ 
lmn!)ire, but mat of lieijcaig t-ficig^ially to mak(^. th('. 
Stale ii\'e. Idiis is the old attack, covered by 
o]ra<i- le sndiers, on liu* legisl.-nion of i oof). Not a 
Vi^siiige of liie groian.l ('ovs ' b-y the Morl(^y reforms 
is leally ronr('ded by i!irs(‘ ream ionaiaes. India is to 
t'f^n ;i p^.rnuinent salrap\ of da: banoire, a.nd h<T 
children are to relnrn lna»i the sLrick(*)i field with no 
such gi.K'rdon in their hands as soldi(‘rs of liberty ari' 
accis.stoinc.cl to carry.’ 

At a time when the futup- o! t'a* Ihitish I'hnijirci is l)dnjr 
consecrated witli a ik.’VV jcirpo.se, and the hyst imiid.s in it 
are stirred, as perliaps never Iieforo, hy an impulse of 
chastened righteousness, when [lolitical idealism is coming 
I'fiore and more, into its owm, rind chicaiu; i.s at a discount, 
it is mehaicholy t6 watch the accredited ajiostles of Anglo 
India still impervious to grace, w'edde.d as ever to vested 
interest, their prejudices unsoftemed and their vision un- 
redeemed. 
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WHERE EAS'l' MEETS WES 

A RECORD OF IMl’OR'l'ANT EVENTS OF l lli: D.'V, \T 
H(.).ME, DEARINC. ON ASlA'I'JC (^)UF.S['10.\T 

The heart’s desire of a luimher of convalcseont Indian soUieis iri tl.c; 
connlry has been rul/ilicd during tlic past few weeks : liicy have seen 
London. Sonic* of tluan had ihc good loiUinc to see theii Majesties ih.e 
King and (Jueen just as tlu-y weie <.hivin:; (Uit from dn- kiDgh.un I’al.iec. 
The palace was one oi' the (;i)jeclives of the drive througli the imarojiohs, 
with a visit to the royal stables. Other places r^f Jiiicnest sliown were the 
Houses of Ikuiiainent, WcDtininsler Ah!>‘‘y, St. Ikuii's (Jathedral, the 1\)wer 
of London, and some of th • 'o:;: sh<-['S ioi maKii^.g [Xireliast s. if i!ie men 
were pleased to sec lajiidon, LoncU/U svas as [)leased t- ' sea tlietn, and the 
arge nn»lor whic'h coiweved them honi pla-'en.* j 'laec* all i acted ^ onsidera])Icl 
oitentiun. 'The .siehi-secing Jiwl d, the next destinaiion was .’i, (domwell 
Load, South Kensin^don, where dinner was -served, in aerjordanee with the 
caislonis and caste of ttu‘ iiien. Afna wards a nmnl^ei A>f (ilslinguished 
visitors arrived to sec them, among others being Mr. (Jharles Roberts, 
Under-Seerctary (jf State fui Imiia, wiio Ikis taken specdal intec;'*sl in the 
visits, the Jam .Sahib of Xawanagar, Sir O'Muore and lauly (aeagh, Sir 
Rindon and b.ady blood, t Itaierai Lawrt'nce, Lord I )ela\vare, Sir 'William 
Duke, Sir Lowell Ihixton, Sii James and Lady Hayes Sadler, Sir Krishna 
Hupta, Mr. Alias All liaig, Mr. (b Latif, Colonel Yate, Mr. and Mrs. 
Ameer Ali, and Sir A. Lriesiley, w.w Mr. A. K/.ra has also taken keen interest 
in the different ])aities, and mohi kindly su[}plied them with useful gifts ; 
Mr. Jeejel)hoy and others have leniembered them in a similar way, and an 
atmosjihere of goodwill has been created. 'The men have shown warm 
appreciation of llu? interest taken in them. Most of them were on the 
point of returning to the front, ddie Muhammadans held their Ntmuz in 
the large hall. 

The Union of East and West has continued its excellent work in enter- 
taining the convalescent Indian soldiers. A second visit to boiirnemouth, 
when three performances were given, wa.s much appreciated by the soldiers 
and the public. Three visiis iiave been paid to New Milton; the audiences 
on each occasion numbered j,ooo — soldiers only, as there was no accom- 
modation for the public. The service of the Union has been unique in 
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taking amusement to within easy reach of the hospitals, and the help of 
Professor Inayat Khan, as musician and philosopher, has been invaluable. 

At “l.ord Roberts Memorial Dinner ' at the Lyceum Club, 
London, on A])ril 26, the suggestion was warmly received that an excellent 
memorial to the distinguished soldier would he to extend the workshops 
for disabled soldiers and sailors which the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help 
Society has established. Sir Mancherjee Lhownaggree, speaking for the 
Indian guests at the dinner, expressed hearty appixnal, especially as the 
scheme could he extende*.! to India, and llms the canintry and the soldiers 
so beloved by Lord Rolierts would be able to co-oj •(.‘rate with ( ircat Ihitain 
ii> enshrining his memory in a [uaetical wa3x am! a way whieli aiouseii his 
interest and met with his ajijiroval, d’hi- SLcrctary of tlie Soi'it'ty, Major 
d'udor C-’raig, told tlic eom[)any tL.tt Lord bobert^ offen visittxl the 
existing factory and tallve<l to t!ie men Wdtlmi the last nine yoais the 
Society has ludjif d .1,000 cases of ex sohlicrs aiul sailors aliU' bodied or 
disabled on dis«:b,nge, st) imit iMlilfn nhy was found in dealing with tlie 
di^abled lluU wors sh()[)'; Nven- siaried in a vei y Muall wa)y :md th(‘ men 
bean l.)V making to\.' <)'i. o* bo.' Sm n ['roeie^’S ha"> been rnadi‘ 

that an inlaid warvirolK' ean lunv !>e auppla’d. I lie idua. is to extend the 
woi'kshoj'S t<» all ]).uts of the country a. !)i - y uoi ouh Imlp a disabled man 
to be once again a ni'Miiber oi lie; worMi);* < oiuiu'uut)', but gi^<’ him the 
pccA’ei' to support liimsell and his l.muly, Diirmg tiu: last siwm yeais the 
S(u'icly ha^ paid b.yo/.'Uo m wages to such men. Sp' aking ol the, lulure, 
d'udor t haig ■-> lid that from jiguie, i;i les po su.ui ui; estimated 
lliar the number of di .abled men in i!»<' p.e 'nt '.v.ir would b; 2 per ‘ cmt. 
of tlie sick and w'iuui^l. <1, or .ilM)iit f'.>i ea*. h mdji^m men. 


d'he tv^uen's Indian Study Association lield an Interesting meeting at 
the Jchaiigier Hall, ImiK.rial Instimiis on Ap.il go, at whicii Lady Syden- 
ham presided, and emphasized die importanee of a good understanding 
V)etwccn Rritish and Indian women. ^ 'I'hc Rev. f. I.enwood, who has 
been comivjctO'd with mi.ssionary wtuk in India, .strongly urged ]miiop»ean 
women in India to hxirn a vernaculai l.mguage a^ th.e best means for 
coming into touch with the woimai ot India. Mr. \ usuf Ah also laid 
stress on the im[)ortance of the study of Indsm t pie-t-f by women, and 
pointed out tiiat Indian women were now taking interest in the wmdd out- 
side. He referred to letters he had seen from the families (jt Indian 
soldiers in which questions were aske.l witli eagerness as to what Uic 
women and children of I'raiice and Kugland were like. In this connection 
mention may be madc'of Sir William WksMer-brnnks f)r*oposal h.r an !• ntentc 
between Britain and India, to i)c organized by women. Tlie idea has 
aroused interested attention, and is being serioudy considered. It has 
been pointed out that women have done good service in this respect ; the 
National Indian Association, for instance, was founded by a woman, Mess 
Mary* Carpenter, and she was succeeded in the Hon. Secretaryship by 
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Miss Adelaide Manning, whose successor is Miss ih J. lieck. l;,it i-;,. 
idea is capable of extension both in this country and in India. 

‘‘ Competition or Selection for Public Serva e ” was die siiiijt/i .-a a-i 
address given by Sir Theodore Morrison at a so-dal m:i,. mI" 

National Indian Association on April 19. Sir Theodore adndt^-d tona; m 
the criticism that competitive examinations were tV) t?*/.! (<(' ei^ttimnn 
and resourcefulness, but it was diihciilt tu dis( over an) 'S.k » ay->' ui d.e 
was equally free frvan criticism. Tin* am ord of tlic Indian ( nvil Sli vlia*, 
the Indian Medioal Servirt', and more recently the I’olice Se' Vice, was, ijc 
observed, a considerable tribute to the merit of the ('<)nii)i:L!iive svsiem. 
In any (Xjuntiy dissali a'action was prodneed if large an>i nnlis jitiai riasse i 
were excluded from examinations. i'he impression arfiuj-'n his lieareis 
by his c'oncliiding reniarin. was tjut Sir 'rhendean: favoniud selection, with 
propc'r safeguards, where speej’al ([ualilicaliuns \vi're r<’ 'u:i( d. In tlie das- 
cussion, Sir IdrisluKi (hipta and Mi. Ih I hlrongly (avoured eompeti 
lion, and Sir 'idan.idore’s final word tvas that, hmadly speaking, lire, 
cornpetilivt; system was the inun* satisfaelory for the* ic'c? mlaeau 1 .f ) ouiye.er 
men nnd sekarlion for old. r men of marlvcd di'.tinc:ti(*n. 

The last outing organized by the National Indian. .\s' ofji.iiJon was a Ni-jit 
to the training shi[) the , //v/Z/'or; Lii.z original SiUtry J —now used 
by the National Kefuges for DestiluU.* (dnUlrcn as a lionag in Nsliiidt 250 
boys are trained every yi-ar fta- tin* na\y or uuaehanL ' t wice. i i\e of the 
boys acted as guides tor tlie jcirty, and prcnanl keen, int. ‘Ilieenl, and 
humorous in carrying out th- j, task. 'Fbe :m\i visit wib In: .May 22 

to (diarterhouse, wlien liu* “ .bn)ther '' who lives in the ’nouse \ isiled by 
Thackeray when gaiheiing fact^ for his character of ( lolonel Xewcombiq 
will conduct the [)aity. bneuds who wish to join llte party aie asked to send 
their names to .Miss beck, ar, firtjunvell Road, South Kousiii j qn. 'I'lio 
meetingq)]ace is at the eiurance in ( 'Irarterhousc Square, at 2.45 p.m. 
on Saturday, May 22. 

The Shatt-ul-Arab h.is figured prominently in the [uiblic eye of late ; it 
was the subject of Mr. bercival l.aiidon's lecture to the Indian Section of 
the Society of Arts on A])i-il 1 and was also dealt with by Mr. 1 ). (b I lc:>garth 
at the meeting of the Royal t Geographical Society on April 20. Mr. l.zin* 
don's paper was a masterly survi?y of the subject ; his conclusion was that 
the gates of Tndia’nuisi be protected, and the Shatt-ul-Arab, being one of 
the outer gates, must be held by Great britain and as much of the land 
behind it as may be necessary for the purpose. Our control of the southern 
reach of the Bagdad-basra line and the carrying out of tlie liugc projects 
of Sir M'illiam Mhllcocks will lay upon us, he declaied, burdens of watch- 
fulness and preparation, and an eternal possibility of the need for inter- 
vention.” 

Two Indians were among the 600 graduates of the London University 
present at Convocation on May 5 to’ receive their degrees. They were 
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Dr. J. N. Mehta, who received the iNT.D. and also the nu dal of the 
University for medicine. 'These honours are a fittinL^ triiim[)h to his student 
c:ueer, which included the winninj^ of the ^old medal for medicine in the 
Un^'crsity of Bombay. The other recipient \vas Mr. J. M. (.lursetjee, of 
Bonibav, who has L^ained the B.vSt'. in eni^ineering, and, after considerable 
practical experience in thi'^ counirv, is about to return to India to take up 
an a})pointment in the Piibhc Works l)e|)aitment. x\ notable feature of 
Convocation this year w’as the nmulK-r of men in uniform who took their 
licgrees. Never l)eiore has tlie ( dieneelT-'r handed ilu* precious documents 
;o men in khaki, boot'.al., h atlua -- jitrii-d. and Npurnal, (>r wearing London 
Scottish uniform, with kilt, spomn, and dirk .>ome\vhaj: hidden beneath 
the University gown and hood. Lout l\ose!)i.ay, m his arhlif^ss as 
(Chancellor, ifKiienaiUly repudialf*.! i;ie th.il ihi; eouniry wms 

apathetic with Kgard to the wmis Wlmt natio’i, he ee-ke d, has maa raised 
an arm v of 2 ,oor\ v)''.o men in a I ew lU' >1 1 1 h » by \ oi n ni a i y laa r 11 i tima it ? ^1 any 
women rcceivcal <lc',itrees in arts, s( lenee, medn me, rnseareb, and even 
engineer ing. 



THE TEMPLE 


By Mrs. Sarotini Naiihj 


rkiKS'j' 

y\vvy\Kl?: ! it is Love’s radiaiu liour of praise, 

P»rin!^ new-hlown leaves iiis tianple to adorn, 
PoiiK^Lfranate buds and ri[)e sirisha spra\ s, 

Wet sheavtts of shinino corn. 

C) priest, only my broken lute / briny 
kkr I.ove' s praisc-ojjeriny. 

I'l'iKsr 

Behold ! th(^ hour ol sacrifice Llraws near, 

Pile high tlie gh-andng altar-stones of Love 
With delicat(‘ gilts of slain wild foiarsi decu', 

And frail white woutuled dove. 

rn.oKiM 

O priest, only my stricken heart f briny 
For Love's hlood-ojjeriny. 

ru iVsT 

Lo ! now it strikes Love’s solemn hour of prayer, 
Kindle with fragrant boughs his blazing shrine, 
E'ced the rich flame with spice and incense rare, 
Cream of rose-pastured kine. 

r'll.GKlM 

O priest, only my riven soul / bf'ing 
For Love's burnt-offerhty. 


Hyderabad, Deccan. 
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A VIEW FROM IXDIA ON Tllh' WAR 

1 

Wi; in :l tinio u! uni\('r.F:ii and iravaiL "rin* 

wholot world is in a llux. Miiro|;oan civili/ation is 
in a lifoand-dcruii and aiua* tlio war it will luavo 

Lindcrqoiio a [iroloiind revolution. Asia.- -Lo\'iathan tliat 
shu is — is stirrod in Inn* slcr{). A lu’w tnovr'nvaU is visible 
throui^'hoiiL thc‘ Orient, in China and japan. India also 
has lun* sliare in lliis world nana-meni. Sla* has had a 
lono' slecj) ; slu^ is just wakinp' Iroin live F,{.u]>or ol ac^»sa 
riirouelunit the length and bn adlh o} ih<; land we see a 
j:^real stir of social life- - the birlli of a national conseious- 
nt:ss. In every dejiariiiK'-iU art, literature, society and 
reliq;iqj:..^-lher(^ is a rep«n*ierat ion. Wc are. familiar vvitli 
this new spirit which is no doubt an evidence, of :i 
broadeniiiL;' life-, ricli in hojx; and Inl! of promise. nnde.r 
the names of ‘'The Indian, Kenaissaiaa^ ’’ and " 'fhe 
Awakening- of India,” 

This awakening of i]ati<mal forces, which i.s largely due 
to the shock of the irni)act with the West, unless jiropcnly 
regulated, may lead to serious dangers. As India rises 
from her sleep she hnds the Western spirit invading her 
soul. 'Fhe Oriental consciousness and the Western id(s.ds 
are at grips just how^ in India, as in no otlier country of 
the world. At present it is the civilization of the We.st 
that is in the ascendant. It holds India in its firm 
grasjp. India seems to be rapidly succumbing to its in- 
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fluence. The civilization of India, her culture and her in- 
stitutions, awake no thrill. They are all in the melting-pot. 
Judged by European canons of conduct and life their cas':; i^; 
weak. India may perhaps give them up. In her ..eager- 
ness to realize her ntitional aspirations, India is ready to 
cast to the winds her past trad'tion.s and her iniH rite I 
spiritual culture. In her an.xicly to emulate the mcahu.is fi! 
the West which have led the Western peoples ur p«<!i;.i!..i! 
freedom, shd is prepared to tear up the roots of h -r 
civilization. She hads Ina* civilization has played iier l.dh''. 
It lias led lier into her present condition of .siihji ciioa .etd 
tutelage, and so it siaans to iier that th<; only Itop ' ufl 
promise lies in .servile imiialion of the West. 

While we admit that Western civilizalicm, which i.s [aa 
eminently malerittl, embodying the spirit of competition, 
love o( wealth and devotion to things tangible, i.s a 
nece.ssary cm-rective of the mystic dnauny tempi;rament ol 
India, we feel sure that ;i wholesale .siibstiUition of the 
Western type for the. Indian is fraught until disastrous 
consetpiences to India. .\(-r is it in the interests of th.e 
world to sacrifice variety and .aim’ at uniformit) in the 
matter of culture ami civili/ation. 11 Imlia has sullitretl 
politically, she has hers<'if to blame. .She, in her conduct, 
has not been true to the spirit of he-r highest relTg^n and 
philosoijhy. The caste sysltan in its present lorm, with all 
its attendant evils, is antagoni.stic to the principles of love, 
peace, and brotherhood, as ' preached by her sages. It is 
not the adoption of a civilization which is severely practical 
in its methods and intensely material in its aims, but a 
thorough recasting of her social Ibrms, keeping her soul 
untouched, that will eiiabU: her to progress iu the world. 
India, therefore, is in a critical position. The present is 
the hour of her danger. Her future hangs in the balance. 
She has to make a choice. Carlyle’s lines are here in 
point ; 

“ Choose well, for your choice is 
Brief .ind yet endless.” 
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Imitation of the West may or may not secure for India 
political freedom, but it is sure to destroy her soul. Even 
if \/e assume that political independenc(^ can he achi(!ved 
in that way, the extinction of lier soul is too hii^h a price 
to pay for it. But if India regains Iut individuality and 
[)reserves intact and unim[)aired hrv glorious spuritual st^lf 
all other things will be added unto lie.r. l.et lu!r fintl lier 
soul ; p(.)litical Irtiedom she will have. and. sh(‘ must ha\'e. 

At this critical mome.nt lht‘ h/uro[)r.in v\*ar has come. 
In spite of all its -evil and liarf'or, thtu'e* is tliis (‘lenumt of 
goodness in it that it iias revealed lo {ricjia the soul of 
Iturope. d'he war !\as tome in t;v nick ol time to clear 
tile ininds of tlu>se (drie.ntals who have been ill salislaal 
with their own culture' and ti'adiLiMns, It Inrs come to 
draw <iUentiou (;f Indi.i's leadei wht; were tlupes 

to a deep delusion, to tl’ic* ia.t'ls td the ca'Ss 1 he lM.iro[)(!llil 
war has arrtesletl ilu* attention oi India, ami allowe.d lier 
.breathing time to rellect nxn] decid,e al>oiii the choice .sh(^ lias 
pnestmlly to make. Ind.ia will liikt: thought, and ptadiaps 
mend lier ways, d'he vaunl«:d eivilj/.aliv)n ol the. Wt:sl is 
stri[)pc‘d bar(^, and tii<' disea.ses of lier body politic -the 
cancer which is txaling into lu‘r very vil.ds are ma.{<.* 
manifest. Lc*t us ask What is the eaustj of this war, 
this CrLirfstropht' wdiich lling;> ilie marcli of i>rogress baek 
through the centuries ^ Tlu' answer is briel : it is tint 
will to possess, the aggaaaeave s[drlL wliich has tlie W<'st 
by the throat. The re.^ipcjnsdalii) for this war is iiot on 
this country or on that : it is in il\e‘ s])irit whicli is 
not exclusively German, but iMiropisin. d he war is the 
natural and logical outcome ol this spirit which has 
animated the West for the last lour or live centuries. 
The West has regarded herself as the ( jod-aj>poirited agen,t 
to civili/e the backward races of the world and the sole 
claimant to the uninhabited portions (jf the earth s surface. 
This is the white man’s bunlen. The l^rilisher had the 
start in the race, and so has occupied large portions of the 
earth. The Frenchman came soon after, and owns a 
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Colonial Empire second only to that of Great Britain. 
I'hc German woke up a little, late, and found to his dismay 
that in the Continent of Europe he was hejnrned in between 
two stronj^ and powerful nations, France and Russia^ which 
would not allow hhn scope for expansion ; and in the world 
beyond there was Britain, which had to be consulted at 
ev(try turn. The German has inlieriUal the European 
spirit, and so feels that will) his vigour and enterpris(\ 
with his self-confidence and lassolulion, with his genius for 
invention and wonderful capacity for organization, and. 
above, allj with faith in his own destiny, hc! would be able 
U) carry all Ln^fore him and mak(* every other man his 
vassal. lie has a whoU^. world to eoiuiuer ; h(‘ has n<.)l yel 
coiKjuered his own chains. Where everyone, wants to 
play the same game, and plays the. i)ip'e to the srune 
motif’’ — the dtauinlon of tin* planet ]iart!)---"there is sure 
to arise a conllict of interests. IG'er^om; wants to outdo 
everyone cilse. Mutual sus[)icion, jealousy, and hatred, 
pervade the atmos[jhenv Militarism and the. menace of 
di]i)loiuacy increasi.*. Machiavelli m.achinaties ; mischiet is 
afoot. f{ur(>])e Ix-comes an arnu^cr camp with wars and 
rumours ot wars. bin' Ifuropean nations, while possc:ssed 
of this hateful spirit, ha\’e the ])()Iish of civilization which 
makes them keep up ap[)(-!arances, and we hear tall^tif inter- 
national friendship, mutual (‘iitentes, vie. What can this 
friendship without tlu'. heart lie but a sort of cat friendship, 
paw to-day and claw to-moFrow ; velvet gloves, then iron 
fists ? The shibboleths of outward behaviour, which deceive 
no one — truth, justice, and plighted word - -are dangled 
before the world. 

r 

Earth is sick and weary 

Of the holU)\v words that States a!id kingdoms uttcr.'^ 

When they talk of truth aud justice, they know all the 
time that it is encouragin;^ an atmosphere in which w'ars 
are horn. The principle of the Halance of Power is a 
'nifession that the natural feeling of nations is one of 
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hostility, and that a system ol checks aril balaiKies is the 
only way to keep them Iroin Ilyina;' ,ii each other's throats. 
r’^\c twentieth century began as an (/ra ot mutual distrust, 
rivalry and rancour ol nations. Thus we se(^ it is the 
WesKam spirit, which is viohail. scalish and aggia^ssive 
in matters aliectiiig world-poliiii s and race ([lu'stions that 
has brought about this war. All iialions arc responsible 
tor il, Lngland inj la-; tlian (h‘rm<ug\', h'rance no less 
than Austria. :\il haxe sinned; some moiv*, some less. 
Ih'ussian militarism may hava^ precipilaUal tlie f'at.si movie 
The spirit of susapicion, jeadousy and liaired wa:; ^ammldm'- 
ing. It nis^cied Ijiit a matchi to set lu'o to it, and (.icrmany 
struck it ; thus tie: hairopcan \v( )rld, .ilicr ninctee.n t''‘ntururs 
ol tile. ( jos.pel ol p<‘a<a% is u'll ne -siny liie yrealesl: war in tlu* 
idstoiw of the human rm •••. d ice womier is not that the 
(:;ilastrof)he has come, imt rather tliat i* lias brsm avoided 
s(j long. It rcfjuin (1 no pn)|;h' l tu (ni(*s»;e this war. d he 
world is not in th(‘ hands of blind th:iiu;e, Thcaa; is such 
a thing as the logic ol liistorv. biven as we sow, wc‘ nM[), 
hans.^pc: has sown llan wiml and must o up llu.; v/liirlwind. 
A civili/ation of blood and iron c.innoL have any lausnll 
other tliaii tlie oia* we are vvilm‘ssin;g. 

The mind of man in tin? Wc.i is sm, on outward ends 
and nreji^rial aims, d'lu: inward vis, ion ;uid tlu'. s]driuial 
impulse! are lost. hhiru)pe ha.s gained outwardi)' in know- 
ledge! of mattfir, ajjplicalion <d steam and electricity, theories 
of law and governmf!iit ; l^nl .‘jhe has lost inwardly, for she! 
has maleriali/eel all tlie [jreciexis imaincts of the spirit. It 
is the de!liumanize!d and demorahzeid view of lifeds mission 
and purpose that has leel to this war. ddie. nvadianical and 
soulless nature of the \\/estern spirit which seais nothing 
but the actual and values nejthing but succejss has made 
Europe in .v.d. 1915 a cockpit oi strife and hate. The 
West is Christian' only in nami!, for she is prevented from 
conforming to the Christian spirit of charity and tolerance 
by the pursuit of* the ideals of progress and compe‘tition. 
In spite of all Christian professions, the tale of actual 
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practice is the tragedy of selfish interest and lust for gold, 
aptly described as the “yellow peril.” The eye of thi* sou! 
is blinded and the clash of arms is the result. 1’erhg.ps 
Germany at present has all the features ch.iracteristic c f 
the West in intensified emphasis. She has .shf)wn'' to tin- 
w trld the goddess in shining armour which Guropo h,\,s 
enthroned. Europe also can .s(re in the mirror ('icnnany 
holds up what kind of godde.ss she has be(;n worsliijij.iny . 

In the actijal conduct of the war the unspirituai riutun 
of the We.stcrn ideal is making itself manifest, d'ho com- 
placency with which these nations hav(^ enten-d into this 
'I'itanic struggle, the* c.illousness with which they pursue 
their methods, and the recki("-s indifference with which 
they hack their way through good and < \ il, beggars .a!) 
description. Who can enter into war with a gofKl con- 
science? When al! is said and done, war is a disgrace. 
lUit if fight we must, why p.ot do it with a view to the 
military end ? Why slaughter innocumts, violate women, 
desolate homes, de.vast.ite couniries. and bombard cathe- 
drals ? Are thc'y of military signiiicance ? .Such wanton and 
cruel deeds cannot hiii leave behind a legacy of hate am) 
bitterness, a legacy which will breed fresh woes and make 
permanent peace* impossible. Ifiit to the shame of humanity 
be it recorded that this ^sar is nothing else 4iliin thii 
“ triumph of hate ” and the " tragedy of pride,” No man 
knows how the world will emerges out of this chaos. 


( 7 0 he (''onduui dT) 
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JllE I'OUNDA^riOX CE INDIAN lA ( DNOMICS 

IN IN ]). Haviij. 

I \visii t(i ].\y stress ile^ won! '* IiuH.in ' in tlie lh('.sis 

I ;iin draiino' to rinplsisa/r a ot N ila! iiMT'oriaiu'c-*, 

winch is ino oUni ii.nnir' H by IAinq)(Mii cxpcris • iliai 

there is an InOian |)(anl <4 \i»*Vy in ct rsioiirrs as ilvaa^ is in 
Indian art, nnisle^ .).iid « v< ry other ovjas ssion ol Indian 
tliou^lu, d'lie Is'om! dlslinclfon !)»a.vvs en Indian e^'ojmtnics 
and tht; nioiDrn sei<‘iu:e laaiahi in \\d s'Oaai S' liool:-; is that, 
wliereas in the latter tlu: :-ail>j*’ei is onl\ vjoiniidaaaal from 
the stand]a)int ol die ir.eler, tlie ruit oi ticors .ndcs Ixanyr 
tlic', cult oi tile s> i/T'e.ssftil niereliant, Indi.in ihink' rs liave 
alwayr. yisisUai that (‘due i! piaiuaj jle.s are vital to ail true 
science. As t!ie Mahal>harata says, ■' d’lie I bavins rire 
centred in the ethics of tiKr StaKs” 

Manu, in layin;^' dinvu jaa'nciples of f^conoinirs and 
morality, enjoins th<‘. nrahinan to study each dax' the \/edas 
which oiv(* increase* ol wisiloni, those whic.h tearli the 

o 

means eif acquirinj^' wealth, and the salutary laws ol liUs-- 
a verv sirrnificant association of ideaas. 

^ o 

When in deep distress the I'ruhnian was permitted to 
have recourse to traffickintf and usury as a means of sup- 
porting life, but Manu warns him that all vsurnmercird trans- 
actions are said to contain a mixture of truth and hdsehood. 
The Lord of created beings entrusted Hocks and herds to 
the care of the merchant class (Vaisyas) ; the welfare of 
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humanity at large was entrusted to the Brahman and tlv. 
Kshatriya — that is, to the spiritual and political leailcr, 
rather than to the man of business, •’ 

1 think this expresses very clearly the differenc<^ belwej ;; 
Indian and Western economic theories, as taught Iv, 
modern scientific experts. 'I’he Western expmt on'y 
concc.rns himself with the most effective mcithods by whi. h 
individuals or nations can acquire the maximum of we.jtls. 
And the principles he teaches are a very specious admixture 
of truth and fallacy, just bc'cause he leaves out of his uu.d 
reckoning the ultimate effi^ct of his methods upon the 
general well-btung of the; human race. 

'riie first great fallacy which is constantly taught as a 
truism to Indian students <>!' economics, both by luiropean 
and Indian teachers, is (iiat tlie modern Western world ha.s 
discovered a means of ac<iuiring wealth so much more 
ellicient than any Ixdore. known, either in b'.urope or in 
Asia, that the basis of its organi/.ition must be acceiitial by 
all sensilde. and practical lndlan^> as the only suia; means of 
economic progrixss in India. 

.Sir Theodore Mca'ison, in his book on the “ Economic 
'I'ransition in Imiia, ’ puls the jji oposition in this form : 
“ Erf)m its inherent superiority, the snodern organization 
must prevail over the old, as certainly as a weliaclrilled, 
well-equipped, and well-ollicimial army must prevail over a 
mob of peasants annetl only with scythes and pitchforks. 
Whatever may be its defect.s on the moral side, whatever 
th(‘. dangers of physical deti'rif)ration which may be insep.ar- 
able from it, the modern industrial organization is at present 
unrivalled in its capacity to provide the necessities and 
comforts of life, and in the countries where it is fully 
developed the wealth per head of the population is incom- 
parably greater than where the more archaic organization 
prevails.” 

' I'nis is an ex parte argument on behalf of those who 
enjoy the maximum of the comforts of life, but I think the 
main issues to be decided are entirely ignored. 
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Are we justified m usinc^ the lorc(\s ot in(')de‘rii science’ 
to attack this “ in(“>b of [)t.uis;ints armed only with scythes 
anVl pitchforks ? Are we ii^rcing' this ku/iu}' ot ours upon 
thc;^c peaceful villagers for i)ur own gtaod or theirs ? dda'.y 
may not b(’ ()rg'ani>:ed h^r attack or dci'rwc.v, but for their 
purposes the sc) thes and pitcliforks may l)e as (‘Hicient as 
our own wea])oas. vSlio.uld the </eonom!st write off the. 
moral (actor and the uUias'ue well-being of ti;e hum. in rat'e, 
and only count the av(/r:ig(' uaalth j)r‘r licMd of tlie popula- 
tion und('.r tilt: n.'.^w sy^U'ea an<i tlie <>!vi ? Noi now, when 
the British Ihnpin* emd its Allies stand !)('!ore tlu* world 
as the chainj.a()ns ^-friidii nyainsl iiiighl. 

Sir I lieoOore m am deiiiies tiie chvaiMcter- 

istics and ad\'atUag^-': lin: mod^aai organi/atir)ii as follows : 

n ddie irite.rde[)en<lem'<: of all [).irts o( the industrial 
world ii]>oii <‘aeh other. 

The concentration of labour in factories and 
tnanutacluring centres, whc're it is minutely divide<l 
and graded. 

3. rile aggregation ol c.ipilal in large amounts so 
as to secure the iidvantage o!' productif)n on a large 
scale. 

4. Thc‘ direction of industry by exjiert managers. 

i# 

With regard to tin: first iioiiu, 1, venture to di.s[)ubt the 
proposition that the interdependence (.»! all [^arts of tlie 
industrial world u[)em each oth^jr is an> new departure in 
economics, ^khis iut«'rd(4>e.ndeiu<‘ lias existed c:ver since 
international commerce began, d he C)n]y new departure 
in this respect is that whereas undt:r the ojd system the 
exchange of commodities belweem different couatrie,s 
mainly consisted of luxurie.s, under the modern system it 
consists very largely of the necessaries of life. Whether 
this may be regarded as economic progress or a grave 
national danger is a consideration which thci war might 
bring forcibly home’to us in this country. It may be hoped 
that the lurid light which the present terrible struggle 
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thrown; upon our much-vaunted industrial system may mala 
political economists more alive to its dangers and vied 
disorders. For behind all the political motives which ha^^e 
been disclosed in the diplomatic documents relating !o th- 
war there li(;s one impelling cause of this great catastioplie 
which has o[)erated on both sides- — the rivalry uf niod- r!! 
nati(’'ns for the control of the; markets of the world, '.r iia 
coini^ctition to attain the maximum wealth p(-r laxtd .d’ da- 
population. 

d here can be no doubt that the astonishing achi<we- 
ments of nu-idern luechanic.d science ha.s brouLdu nevs 
forces into the Ihild (>t hnm:in actioiu the uncoiUrohcvl usk*. 
of which ina)- brirrj; (‘ven uiun.: terrible' disasorrs iipeii the 
human nirc iIkui die, pn.-senl war* Mi^lu i.s not ij(.a'(‘s- 
sarily rii^ht, wlK'dier it is repr(.:s(‘iUed b)^ bii;* ;auiis or by 
industrial orFsini/aiion and ma(.hinei y. 'J lie induslria! 
conqi-K'st ol dm wlioie world b}* oin.* nation er i^roup o) 
nations is ina in il.st'lf th(' .su]»rem(‘ justi{u;alir)n of the 
nuahods emp-lo)'ed. b'ven “ du* undis,ciplined ni(.)l) ol 
pcsisants, ariiK'd 'widi scytiics and j stchlorks/’ ma\' liave 
behind it a inoi al lorcc^ '‘.vhirh will r‘ps(‘t lh</- t alciilati^ms of 
academic professors am I their well-drilled armies. Tlie 
forces ()f modern science, wrongly employed, may Int only 
instrumcaus of selbd< struction^ and ihn aim of^ political 
economists should be to disc(»ver and appi)' tlu* rigiit use 
of them for the Idcmt'lit of humanity at lar^e. The standard 
of comfort and 1ii>:ury provided for one section of tlie com- 
munity, or for caie nation, do(\s not ]:>rovid(! a safe test of 
economic progresss. 

The concentration of labour in factories, the; use of 
capital in large amounts lor increasing of production, and 
the direction of labour by expert managers, whicli are the 
other tliree items in Sir Theodore MorisoiKs definition of 
the modern industrial system, may be condensed into one. 
They arc certainly to a large extent new elements in 
industrialism, but one or two centuries' experience in their 
application hardly justifies the acceptance of these new 
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elem.Mits as an establishtxl basis t>f a sound industrial 
system, and the eautious e'conomist would h(\sitatc before 
r('commeudin:r the ancient and highly organized civiliza- 
tio*-) <)r India to discard as use!(.;ss and out ol ilate the 
principle's upon which her own industrial .s)-,siem was 
laboriously built up. 

1 he ('cononiic lile of every country is so intimately 
lehtte'-l to i.s iiisteny^ local eonditain.s, eeonrapliica] jvosi— 
lion, ivitional character, capacities .md ideals,* that it .seems 
to oe, wors'.' tnau ust'less to encour.i "’e indi.ui students to 
t.ontv to iv'unclon to studt the ] nantaple.''* <>1 eiaaniinics 
taught by Muiop • iu professors, unless and nniii t!ie\ have 
studied ihorou ddy ih'- economic iiisior\- and con.litions 
of ihen- own rountiy and civah.-- itiitn. It is just as fnlif' as 
sen hno' Imhan .irr sto'.h-ius to the l\o\al Vra.ilem)' Schools 
ot the l.c.i!,- g 's r, .M|x .VrtSi. 1 hey nub' learn the 
Wegern paint ol view, and are. ]< .1 to iu-li' we ih.ir ihere is 
no other. ibis meahcid oi 'aud\ steiill.or, their (U'eative 
capawty .mi ; > • .veat-. o! initiative, whieli .i sound edia.i- 
tional sc, -,t an siioubl sidinulaie to die utmost. The lirilish 
e 'onoma; •.) ',t(an may po,sibp\ b ■ he; t lor tin I!rilish 
l.sles, but ihi economic basis of our isl.ind life inii.st al\va.ys 
ive es.sentialiv dittbo-r,!.- from that oi' a coniinunt ; just as the 
(;cononi\ ‘fii liinTlile is dill-;rent uom tha! of beasts or lishi .s. 

'Idle liro ad distinction Iietas-eu die inducfri.il state of 
Inditi and that of moilerniz'-d ldiro|m is that Indian indu.stry 
is still fcir the most iiarl IiouikI up widi village life, and 
remains technically on a basis ol handicrail, while Western 
industry lias tended more and more to’.v.u'ls ceiitr.di/atioil 
ill towns ;ind iactories, to the m inilesi delerjor.itien of the 
life of the country-side. India is for the m.ost part an 
agrictiltur.il country, and (.ireat llrilain a country of 
mechanical industry. .\ow, .Sir ddieodore Morison, in 
summing up the Ititesc views of Western economists with 
regard to a friculture, says : “ 'Idiere i.^ certainly as yet no 
clear indication that in the economically most advanced 
societies the large farm will prevail and the small farm 
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disappear; on the contniry, the growth of agricultural i,.) 
operation in the last quarter of a century appears to liavr. 
improved the prospects of the small farmer, lV)r it ha; 
enabled him to overcome his most serious disadvantaui;, du' 
want of capital, and ho retains unimpaired and po:;s:bi\^ 
strengthened his immense superiority as a worker <.r the 
hired labourer* It is therefore ijuite conceivable tr.at 
agriculture may continue as at present in the: hands ol 
pf^asant proprietors and small fanma's when 1 ndia’s ea:(M)omic 
transformation is accomplish(‘d.” I believe it is cvlso 
accepted as an axiom b)' all modern (x'onoinists that handi- 
craft is an indis})eiUuLb]e factor in th(‘ vitality and pn)S[)enty 
of agricultural life, d'hm'efore, according to the most 
advanced economic theories, India still retains in her 
small farms and her millions of liaiidicraitsmcn, for the most 
part attach(‘d to village life, the two most essential conditions 
for economic prosperity. It s(,*ems to nu*, tlimu wholly 
illogical to teach Indian stirlenls that they must r(‘-ergani/e 
all Indian industry upon modt.rn Whistern lines belong there 
can be. any pnesjx'ct of incr(!asing India's caj)acity as an 
industrial country, d'he tallacy, 1 tliink, lies in the attempt 
which so many eC(.)nomisis make to draw a hard-and-last 
lin<‘ between agriculture and industry. If c()-0[)(!ration can 
help tht: sntall farmer to overcome the disadvaiitat^(.'.s under 
which he labours in com[)(aition with the large' farmer, why 
should not co-o[)eration in similar circumstances assist the 
intelligcail liaiulicraftsman * to com[)ete wath the large 
capitalist and the great factory ? And if the small farmer 
can retain or increase his immense superiority as a worker 
over the hired labourer, wliy should not the independent 
craftsman in similar conditions retain his superiority over 
the mill-hand } 

There arc many other weak points in the logic of the 
Western economist when he deals with Indian conditions. 
One is the assumption of the absolute economic superiority 
of mechanical power over handicraft, and another the 
doctrine of the infallibility of division of labour g.s an 
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economic theory. T he machine, it is said, must overcome 
manual labour, because it has more i>o\vot-. 'Die factory 
>nust be more efficient than the small u-orksln^]), because 
lijcre you can ai)ply th(> infillible principle of division of 
labour more, (effectively, but tliere are industrial operations 
in which the maxlnium of efficiency is not a (piestion of ih<; 
tjreatest power, but of the. yreaiest intelliyenci' and skill, 
and in surli operations the liinit.ation of the workman’s 
iniliativa' and intc'lk.aaual indepi iK.lence by mechanical 
devices impairs his efiaafiaicy in.stead of increasing ji. 
Similarly, tlv^ minute subilivision of lal;our in the large 
factory l(mds to lower llie atauMpe inlelf ciua! effiu it ncy of 
the workmen, as conijian-d with (ho.se wlaea; enereie.s are 
not s<5 strictly limit<:d to one technic il iU'oove. 

'TIk^ virtue of the mod.-rn indu'-.trial -.N'stein in its inlluence 
upon human progress cannot lu-, ilicia lore, tli.U; it raises the 
intellectual average ol the whole (ommimitv. It only Le.nds 
to create, in-dustrial supermen, \Vh- know tiow to what that 
tendency m.ay lead in the larger concerns of national life. 
1 landicratl and ih(.' deccmirahS.uion o| l.tbonr, umler normal 
healthy conditions, tend to iviise the intelloctnal and moral 
status of the. whole.: indusirial community. .Mechanical 
industry and e.xcessive division ol lahour tend to lower it. 
Thc;refM»re India in her millions ol handirraft.smen and 
thou.sands of small w'orkshoj's jioss'sses economic assets 
of higher ])Otential value than those shi; would liave if most 
of her handicraftsmen were (dtsorhe.! by nu'chanic i! industry 
and the gnsiter number of the workshops were expanded 
into large fietories. 

Economists usu.ally pivot their theories upon their calcu- 
lations of the comparative aggregate production and the 
money value of it in the markets of tlic; world under the 
tw'o systems. But these considerations are not by any 
means the most important for India. 'I'he whole civiliza- 
tion of India, all her Ideals of life — social, political, and 
economic — had tbeir mainspring in llie (.irganizalion of her 
village communities. The concentration of industry in 
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factories and the reorganization of Imiian industri.u l ii; 
upon the economic jjriiicipies favourt:d by most /\aei<- 
Indian experts run counter to all the traditions arid uii. 
which made the greatness of Indian civilizati'.;n in the 
and would weaken or destroy what still remains oi t;,( : • 
vitality in the present da)’. It is amazing that an)<;ni. v.Lr 
rellects deeply upon the conditions of social lile l.ri-ug! :. 
about by the last two centuries ol what we call pi ogres.-; in 
Europe can believe hn amiiinenl lliat our economic tin C'rii':. 
are so pe.rlect in practice and so incontrovei libie in iogii 
that we need not lu;sil;ite to apply them for promoting an 
industrial revolution which will .still lurther weak(ii and 
perhaps utterly destroy tlie liases ot Indian civiii/.aiion, 
d’he argumenl.s vvidi which tliesi; moi.iern icoiuanic 
thr;ori(*s arc siip[)nru J art/ lUb^rly ail ucrivrcl liotu lalstt 
analogies dravvai iroin. Ibuioj.t an aiul Indian hisi(ir\ . I'ho 
village in .luiro[.)E‘, so Sir I'iu odoic ?d(asson aial olIu:r 
writers niainlain, “ wa.s isoiati d (/uing lo want oi irinsport 
and facilities of (‘oinnninicaiion. Men ilvi tl In agritaiimral 
villages in order it) h*d wwv lood-siq s, Ida* vliLigi^ 
supplic'd all its own wants h( c ause it could not supjay them 
by importation. As the villiigc! aitorded oni\‘ a small market 
for ail)' one class ol goods, [aaKiuclitm coiikl not be s[)eciali/ed» 
and a minute division of labour v\:is ingaissibie, a.s ftie avail- 
able market was a small ()n<\ and ihen^ was no occasion lor the 
employment ol largi* amounls of cajdilal evmi had it c‘xisted 
in the village. .And kistly, -sach craft.sman w(')rked inde- 
pendently on liis own account bi:cause iho* local demand 
was not more than sufheient to k(a‘p in em[)!o\anent one 
or two repres<.*nlativc*s of each industry."'*' 

This is a picture of village life under the old industrial 
order which is doubtless true of i):irticu]ar instances, but 
I question whether it should be taken as an accurate summary 
of village life in general. It is not a picture which a lover 
of the country-side would draw, but rather one which a con- 
firmed city-dweller, who thought the shady side oi Pall 
“ I'he Economic 't ransition in India,” p. 153. 
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Th<* Indian in iis p-j’iMi i! aaidi ■a\oraa: i'>'Uia>n- 

ships vva.s the* na‘r'v'<‘-a('i}ir<' i.m*' wIh'Ic sosi.d sysn-ai. 

Wher^Ms in hajrope vil y { a n - n r(a'.ii*drd 

almost a discovtay of ihr. nin( 'u*< i iin (' luni'y, lli^ llinda 
Silpa Sastras inak ; it th'*. tonndii'on .>{ lia: in isiei’-binld- s 
cralt, aiTv4 ;^ave iunn<*ro.is typos ?}{ w :il -son -.idi a'* *(1 vill.n^o 
plan.s adapted for diileroiit s.'Kjial ( ondaion So d<a‘yJy' 
rooted was the: vill.it;': id»Ml in ln'io-Ar\.in eixaii/ation, that 
the lay-out of the villa|j;<: wa;^ eon-mralo-d ])\ Ifindii re- 
Hgioiis ritual, and in tlie: ^roal enclfisiir'. s ol Soiitli Indiian 
temples it is easy to r('cogni/o the mam foalanrs of the 
design of the ancient Indo-Aryan xali.ig'-. \ la: van l a: i>lan 
formed the Mahalla or ward (A the i avii or cii)’ ; its sjrst- rn 
of self-government was tlie fouinlaion ol niirln polity. 
The principal street of the vil!ag<', kriown as the Kings 
Road, and another crossing it at riglit ;:ng:e->, wio'e the main 
lines of communication hetwetsi village and town. I laving 
regard to the very high develoj-'meiit of Hindu crafismaii- 
ship in ancient and medieval India, aiul to U\e tact that 
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befon; the MostiiI times the prosperity of towns and cities 
never oblit<;rated the political independence of the village 
coiTimuiHties, I think il highly impro])ah!e that thcsf’ mani 
arteries of village traffic were as negkxtcd as they 
under the camtralizrd system of Muhammadan govfU'n/nKan, 
or that Sir Thc^odore. Morison’s stateir-ent is correct tlial 
“ in India the means of transport wero. singularly im[jerfecl 
in the past, and that this d(*iici(aicy has only been mad-; 
good in the l.%st half-centuryf’ 

The best known works on Hindu [)(dity ivA (dul)^ ineludh‘ 
among the functions of the ccaural govtamineiit tlie tluty 
]')olicing thes(‘ roads, <^f building britl-gss, [iroviding li‘rrie,s, 
and very libt ral accommodation for pilgrims and tisuadlers, 
but one of tlaan. - th(^ Sukranitisara declares that tlv*ro\'al 
roads should bt- marlNC?! by iivenut's ol tia^es, that tlie.y 
should have a convex surlaee like the back o! a tortoise, 
have drains on both sitles lor surfacjd \N ate.r, and be melalled 
once a ycair at tla* State expense l.>y piasoners or convicts. 

When, therf.'foiaa economist:^; t'ik{' the isolation of villages 
and tht; dlffu iillies of trani.pc/i't wliich o]>ia!iU'd In haigland, 
in France, or in India, in the* seveaUfaanth or (.eighteenth 
centuries, tis in<‘\ Itable aiifl umversLil attributes ot the old 
industrial order, it is v('ry nuiedi as if an historian, imme- 
diately aft(‘r th(- [)resent war, were to take tlie coitilition of 
Indgium as proof of the geiKwal neghmt of intxins of com- 
munication under th(‘ luav industrial order. 

There are other much nv>re probable reasons lor the 
decay of village life in India than the inherent weakness 
of the (aid industrial order. The first was the disturbance 
of the hmndations (jf Indo-Aryan civilization by the constant 
invasions of Huns, Scythians, Arabs, Mongols, and other 
marauding nomads ; the next was the lircak-up ot th(* 
political independence of the Hindu village communities 
unckw the highly centralized system of Muhammadan 
government. In modern times railways have disturbed 
the old econf'inic system of India by diverting traffic into 
n(*w channels, and the interest of the village communities 
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has not been the chief factor in dcicrm\n\n<y their direction. 
The great problem for t]\e fntiire is t(^ use th(‘se new 
economic forces more effectixa'ly for tlh* restoration of the 
vj^J:alit) of IndiLin viliaen' life. \\\* shall not get any nearer 
to thv. solution of tliat probhan 1_)\’ a^^snmln:.; tin: iiK'vitvvbility 
of th(! centralisati^m of indu-ari.il life in fac tories, or tin; 
inh(;r(aU siip(;riority of meehanira! power tnan' liaiuliia-afr. 
Economic theories bas<‘d upon tl;e pn-stau industrial 
condition oi Ituropc^ rest uusm a very unstable h v.nulalion. 
If the application ol st(sim ]»o\v(T in th(‘ l.isi lew (••nuuries 
iias mad(.; inewata).>le tlie pa^-s-ang' away oi the old !ndn:;trial 
^naleiy the ad\’eTU of <‘]eetrie i^ower lias Ijroiighi in siglu 
changers still inoia* rapid at;:' l.n-s- ar- hire.;. \o on>‘ can 
lorcsra; ihsc; ultimate, eihaa voi ilii; r.ew rtwohilion upon in- 
dustrial organi/atang but. thiis much i ;('!<Mr thrii wlnas-as 
steam pcew^'r jdaersi t;n‘ indi'/ivlual er.d'isarui andi lla- .small 
\vorkslu:>[) at a disad.vanlago, » lodririt) will tend moro and. 
more; towards the decent ra!i/<.tion « .•! indu.siig' and to !'»‘slore. 
the fa'onomic balanc'* in all tlie higber gradc-s ol' eralisman 
s!nij), just a.s ('o.i>])'‘rati(ni bas h.elp. d tht' small farmer U; 
c(.)m[)(;tc; siicct.a-csfully against bi.s nva.l, tlie largta* e ipitahst. 
And when elc'Claad'al science .has smaoedt'd in hariie . an'f 
the power of the sun for indnstria! purjjo.se ^, as may haj.'ptai 
to-morrefw, the lailacy of the tliooii*'-; of pf)liiical <‘(;(jnomisLs 
that the; temTj(;ratc' zon'-s :ire those, whicb are iimant by 
Natun; to Ik* the; centn.ss o{ tin; world’s inanufaeliirn);;' powf;r 
will be! evident, and the vvht)lo of ih * coiiditaais wrneli have 
given Grea.t I^ritain its pn'se;nl Msonoma' adiv.mtag;<-'. will 
be! reversed. Irulia. will thon liave to sr-t to work in se^lve! 
her own economic predalems, not upon the linos of modern 
Western industrial deve;lop»nienl, IuCl upon e.ntiia iy new 
ones. The sun shin(!s in thc‘ village eve*n tnore brigdilly 
than in the! town, anel co-o;.u‘rativ(* suii-[>ower sociodes 
might help Indian viilago. industry to combiiu! th(; gretat 
advantages of traditional skilled Ijandicraft with all the 

<~y 

mechanical powers of modern science. 

The craftsman would ar.^ain be.'ome, ih(; masl(;r instead 
of being the slave of the machine. 
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Aoainst siicli a combination the supermen of inoilcri: 
industrial lifc^, the captains of industry who control 
factories and laryx* bodies of workmen, would coin| 3 ele f*i 
vain, except in operations like the inakiiu^- of railways, the 
canals, or the making of big L;uns, iii ;wriicf; 
mechanical [)(.>wer has man!l<\stl)" inluTeiu supiaa’tjrit nv< r 
the ca[)acity of the indavidiial workm.iti. Idie, :uu\i;.rii 
worship of siju-[j(jwer would iaive a new ni'eamii;^, and 
India might Svcnd another religious m(:ssa<ge to ins[);re the 
dull fnateaaalism of tie* West. 

It is not, lu/wcver, i'ie.ces.'>.try or wise to build uj) tlu:-‘ 
fabric of India's indiislfi.ti prospf.rily only Uj)on the iutui’e. 
d'hm'Ci are solid malericds exi.^iing in a.) aiiuJam:'.*, whlcli, Ira* 
want of technieril knowasl .mj, leave Ije'/n seriously ra glL:cted 
both by Indiam and. Angl^ > -l lidian e.coiii)m!sUs rh» hand- 
wcMving industry, widen .aill contiiUK':; U) be 1 ivlia's greatest 
industry after agi ieuiieia , and om;. whicli is vil-il to her 
economic welfare, was not even couiUecl in tlie officia! 
reaurns unid afu-.r igOi, wh.en 1 called jiiil:/lie alteiiiion to 
its existences. 

i\ly first suggestion-; on this subject voj re grenu-d witli 
derision by the (w; eri a Ivisei*:; v.>f Oo\aa*nmenl. It was 
mert' se.iUimealalisrc., I w.is told, to atnnnpt to i:)^.>lsLva'- up 
an effe.te and moribuii i iiv'iuslrxs wnici! mu a ii^v^citably 
disappear b(doia‘ lite march of We aern [)r(jgreess. d'herc 
has been a. c<)iisii e aeLbi’.: ('h.ange in tlie otticia! attitude 
towards this cpiesti jii in liie Jast ten years, but even now 
the teclinical side* (;f it genea'allv entirely misuiidersLoe)d. 
Thus, Sir Theodore alorison, in the book 1 have previously 
quoted, is at much pains to prove, by Kuropcan analogies, 
that hand- weaving hi India lias very littie [irospcct of sur- 
viving, (piite ignoring the fact that even in Europe hand- 
industry is steadil)' recovering lost ground, a.nd h(^ dilates 
upon the hopeless technical inefficiency of the Indian hand- 
loom weaver. Similarly, Professor Jadunalh Sirkar, in his 
book on the economics of r>ritish India, quotes with approval 
a statement in a Government of India report that “Industry 
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comiiic:t(-td in a smiili \v:iy, ami hy hm-(l-pn\vm\ iir(‘ of liitlc 
use to-dj,\a aiul it IS net wi -.i: te rm:<)uray*‘ ilinr inuhipiaM- 
lion. Sucii inc.lnstrit*s sui.niiul) .is s.'»'a .is ihry 

aR‘. l5n)-i:;ht iiUi^ cmnixiilinn with tli«'. ure-ei.as of taehsy 
[ab(at;. and each mile ot* iMi!\va\' exe-esioa )ncrea>. s tia* 
vigour ot such tssin; x -t itii >n,’’ 

In anetlua* pass^-ei lie cond'snus ii]t' x^hoie s'/ aem ol 
handiraaiit !)y tlie. sw^'-pim.*' ass.-rli:>a da.r., “ la li.*- -m-; * el 
arU('les (>1 a [Jiireis' uliiiiaia ui n.ear'. , e>.r -.in; li'aMllsinen 
are rapidly' l<)siiv>' tneir (icceicnio.p a i et'* aii 1 m 
Lured in iaeU .‘rie‘;> Oil nioh'rn Ime e < ‘n ia-r in I'-roid, 

ant sironper. men* vlmahiia ^^^^d in <’Ver'.- w ' a ht Uer than 
these mad‘‘ )>} h.iia.l i>\' e..in\ e imahi.'] 

It '\\e\iMl e\l.cnvl I lie i' -npl ii el l!\i > [ • u iimiei V e ■ allempl 
le di:;p''-.e ol tP('-,. .eal l^imil.l:• d-um- ren-; (alia 'ie. whai) 
censiantlv .epp; ar m eilu lai eiw:,i.nenl->. I lie^ all Cvliii/ii 
an ama/in:; ml:.,apj>rel\ensi(a\ (»{ ii\e t^'rlmic.il sidi* (m Indian 
imjusirial • a'ol >le.ni:^. It is iiile.rly murne ih.il. Inui.m iiand 
\V(..i\ \ IS, as a chUiS. are lacking in mieliiyt nee ami U t Imesil 
.skill, I'he most pi'imilivm vill ipe leoin de- s cer- 

lainl)' necai le.ehnimil impiecena nl, and ine lew* I elav-. el 
villau'e warav’cr is ceruiinlv liekiu"' m ini' ih'.penee. Init this 
lowest stratum of the. industrial popnlalion no more r'lpre- 
sents the-'^a\'eraL;'e iniellcetual (sipaeity 'el the Indjan hand- 
weaver than the lowe./c p'nule ol miiMiand m J/meashire 
represents the hvca’ivoo capacity oi ilie hmre'i)'*:m m'-clianic. 
rhe average Indian haiid-luou^i is hy no m-sms e-.iimically 
inefficient, although various d'*vlres lor iiicreasiiip nhft spee.d 
of production invented in Eurojn: are not ns.-d. I he type 
of loom used for tho.se iahrics lor whneh India ha:-. al\va.ys 
been lamous shows extraordinary meciiaiiii.al impaiulty aiul 
technical perlection, and in the In’^dier clas.sr'.s eh weaving 
^he Indian craftsman has p‘n)dn(:e<l work tne teciinical 
secrets of w'hich have not yet beam nnravajhe,il l.)j^ Western 
experts. "I'he deep<^r reasons for the ue-cay' of Indiiin 
handicraft are no{ to be found in lack of te.cn niced know- 
ledge and inefficient ap[)aratus, and it is a luda:rou> tra.vesty 
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of facts to assert that hand-made productions are ;d\vays 
infcirior in strenejth and durability to those made by inachiu!-. 
I'he advantage lies entirely with handicraft, and will alwnv; 
do so. 

Similar misconceptions of Indian conditions andx)f tie 
tr(!nd of technical progress in Knrope are still held !.\ 
official authorities with regard to the building indusiie. 
which, after weaving, must be reckoned the most importan' 
of India’s industrial assets. My efforts to enlighten i>ubl 
opinion on this subject two yisars ago met with the same 
reception as my formm' endeavours to make the economic 
cctndition of the hand-weaviiyg industry bc'Uer understoo.i. 
It was only after an expert investigation, undertaken at ng 
suggestion by the (lovernmi.nt of India, that the exisumc* 
of tint Indian master builder ha.s at last been recogni/- d 
officially. It still remains to be acknowledged that Public 
Works midhods are ruinous to Indian handicraft, anti that 
the technical conditions which obtain in the native Indian 
building industry a.re preeiscK' those which arc now being 
revived in bairojie l)v our best architects, because limy ,ire 
indispen.stible conditions for thir realization of good .art and 
craft in architecture. 

'I'hc native d> e industry is another lamentable e.xample 
of the neglixt ol India’s resources wdiich lollows* trom the 
misapplication of Western scientific theories. For years 
past India has been pouring crores of rupees into the 
pockets of German dj-e mapufaciurers, and only when the 
native indigo and madder- -the finest dye materials in 
the w'orld — are on the verge, of e.xtinclion, have the official 
economists become alive to the vast loss to our Imperial 
resources which this neglect has entailed. If Western 
science had been rightly emjiloyed at the right time, India 
now might have bixm supplying the world with her natural 
dyes, incontestably superior to the. best synthetic product. 

These are all questions very vital for Indian industry, 
but I cannot now repeat all I havt; said on this subject. 
I must confine myself to the general proposition that the 
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iritellio*(:nai of the cnifisnian is aKvays o^laltHl lo 

that of the gra(l(‘ of sori. iy for which h( works, and con- 
scs'jer-rtiV his tca.nnical skiU and c<'i[>.ic!ty lor so) j-iin|>r(>va'- 
iiTtait nvast always depKaid upon the liiyher or lowor Ic^vcl 
oi cuiViire maintained hy iht* eommiinilv he so'rves. Now, 
the l)ed-rock ol Indaan c:ivih/al]c>n, t!ie {(Mind.iliv.>n c>f all its 
culture, and tlu* niains[vrin;^ v>l its ec<e»noini(' vitality, was 
the villayre community. In any emksavaiiir to nstop* tlu‘ 
\'itality of Indian village life, and of ihe handie'rafts which 
aia^ ins(iparal)Ut fjaan a ja*ospt.a oiis vilLps- iih-^ l'ajro[j('an 
ami Indian economists are on safe and .s(jlid Lp'oiind. Ihit 
\vh<*n tIuMr tkaeories ami tlaar are t’sla l)iishe<l upon 

tlie data (haava^ 1 irom a. I<'\v ceninrie:; oi hairopean (‘'cpe- 
rience, they an: leadiny; Imiia in a di-aetion tiu* iiail'n’rs 
o( which are (/ra ious and tlie ad'/ai’ilacy':*; inor(‘ than doulit- 
lui. ddiey are di^yin;^ u\} th<‘ foundaiimi of Indian civili- 
zation helore luiro[)(' can truly honsi that slat has wholly 
(mua'oed from shadow of l^sirhari^in, or Sf/ivaal for 

hersell the co'C'aaer [)robleins of social lilc*. 

If ec(.)nomists would add to llieir tea-.linical kiK)wledL;e, 
and seas'ch more* carefully, the) would hnd the lasd (Miises 
of India’s industrial decadence.; <uid tla.^ stacpiation of her 
creative powers in the break-n|; of the c(/nstit ution ol tin; 
village (Ibmmunitics wliich b<.*gan in Mogul times, ami lias 
been continued under Jirilish rue*, d la* exercise, ol tiie 
powers' of self hiel[j and :a‘ll g<.)\'ern}m:nt which this con- 
stitution ccniferred U[xjn the yeijple ol India w<ls tla; int(.;U 
lectual and moral stimulus ior wliidi uo scia.anes ot ttrclmical 
education imposed upcai them Iroin above can tner he 
equivalent. Of all the jdaiis t(jr dev( Io[jing technical 
education initiated by Governinent ot late years, tin; must 
effective is that which is now preparing thr: way for the 
restoration of self-governing [towers in Indian villagies^ - 
the co-cqjcralive credit societies. Sir I heotlore .Alorison 
has gathered from the ofticial re[>orts highly interesting 
illustrations of the stimulus which these societiies are giving 
to the self-culture of the people. In one instance a man oi 
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middle a"e learned to read and write solely to keep u {■ 
accounts of the bank of which he was president, and tlioiis4ri 
his first efforts were painfully hard to decipher, lie [ler- 
severed to such <:i;ood purpose that his books are nou the 
best kc|)t in the Punjab. In another village the pr’i'wiucnt 
and officers of the bank had acquired such inlluencr that 
they had reconstituted in themselves the ancient autlioriiy 
of the village Pancluiyat for settling local disjiutes, with th(; 
result that litigation, which had been the curse of the ijiace, 
had much decreased. 

If similar facilities for s(;lf-help aixl self-cultun; were 
.systematically c.xtended to the industrial communities of 
Jndia, < S[iecially the vs'iaivers and the builders, they would 
quickly solve for thein.selves the economic problems which 
e.x'ercise the mimls ol .Anglo-Indian and Indian theorist,-', 
and relieve Covonnuenl departments cA the responsibility 
of providing them with technicid education. 

1 only hope that in ih«- School oj ( )ri(;nlal Studies which 
is to he established in London .students o| Indian ec(.momi>.s 
will have bettta' information ol India.n industrial contlitiorns 
in llieir historical, lechna.i!, and (’conomic aspta ts, than 
that wl'.Ich has hitherto been provided in ollicial reports 
and returns. file mental bias of de])artmenlal esperts and 
their lack of arti::tic knowledge has led tlnan l^ collect 
economic data which lit their Western tlieories, and to 
ignore tliose wliich do not; to count the thousands of mill- 
hands, l.nit not the millions of handicraftsmen ; to represent 
the Indian master-builder as e.xtinct or incajiable, because 
be does not work in Anglo-Indian cities, and to preach 
that the. Western wa)' is always the way of progress. 

It is (;ssential Vor all who are concerned in the building 
of tin; new India to understand more clearly that however 
great and real may l.ie the progress of Western science, 
they will fail to apply it successfully in India without a full 
apprcci.ution of what India means, and of India’s share in 
the civilization of the world. 
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there is likely to he a good, and possiidy a weam, discussion at the close. 
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When Mr. Havell gets on the war-path the Indian official has to look out. 
Though I say it with the greatest deference and admiration for the Indian 
official, I am sorry he does not get more criticism from the House pf 
Commons ; and I am very glad, therefore, as one who tries in a modest 
way to take a critical attitude, quite dispassionate, of course, in the House 
of Commons, to recognize in Mr. Havell a critic of very great p^wer and 
importance outside. Mr. Havell, of course, stands in the front rank of 
the writers on Indian art. To me he is the Ruskin of Indian art, for this 
reason, that Mr. Havell, with a profound knowledge and appreciation of 
the various types of artistic expression in India, realizes that they cannot 
be understood without reference, on the one hand, to the social life of the 
people, and, on the other hand, to the economic conditions under which 
they have arisen, and under which India now is. Moreover, just as Mr. 
Ruskin’s writings ^orm, to any intelligent i)erson who visits Florence or 
Venice at the present dny, the very best guide, something that makes 
those glorious cities of Italy live again with new interest and charm, so 
anybody who goes, as I have gone as a visitor, to Renares and Agra gains 
an immense amount of pleasure from having Mr. HaveU’s book under his 
arm to read and to look at as he wanders from one beautiful sight to 
another. 

I will not say more about Mr. Havell now; possibly, when others 
have criticized or endorsed his views, I may try to say a few words myself. 
But seeing here as I do so many gentlemen of great experience and 
authority on Indian affairs, I shall leave thnn to speak after the lecture, 
and if I have a few remarks to make, perhaps I may be allowed to make 
them at the close. That course will have, at any rate, this advantage, 
that I shall not try to crush anybody, and nobody will have the oppor- 
tunity of trying to crush me. 

I have great pleasure in calling upon Mr. Havell to give us his paper on 
“ The Foundation of Indian ICconomics.'’ 

Mr. Havell read his paper. ^ 

The Chairman : I have pleasure in calling upon the Honorary Secretary 
to read letters from Sir Arundel Arundel and Mr. Moore dealing with the 
subject of Mr. Havelbs paper. 

t 

March 21, I 15. 

I am victimized again by a cold, and must keep indoors for a few days 
and not venture to town for our meeting to-morrow. 

Please tell Mr. Havell I am sorry I shall not hear him, but I have read 
his very interesting and original paper. 

I think that some of his criticisms on the modern economists might also 
be levelled at Western civilization and so-called progress. But for this 
the nations of Europe would not now be grappling one another in a death 
struggle between millions with all the scientific engines of war to enable 
man to destroy his fellow man. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau sounded the note of revolution with his prize 
essay : “ Has the Progress of the Arts and the Sciences contributed to 
Corrupt or to Purify Men’s Morals?* He decided that the influence of 
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civili/atioii was to corrupt and not to purify. Would Mr. Ilavell agree 
with him ? 

, There i.s little enough of encouragement to be found in the history of 
dead civilizations. Is the world any the better for the civilization of the 
Wittiies, uf Nineveh, of Babylon, of Egypt? 

» ■* (Signed) A. T. Aeuni>ki.. 

Maj'ch 21 , 1915 . 

1 rt?^Tet that a business enga^^'ement will prevent my attending the 
council meeting on March 22 , and the subsequent reading of Mr. Havell’s 
pai'er. 

I have read the latter with interest, but can scarcely credit the existence 
of tile fine system of roads cf)nnecting villages under the Hindu Raj in 
some golden age of the past, nor can 1 envisage the village weaver beating, 
by iiieaJis of a suy>ply o^ electric current, machine-run factories. 

J he lecturer seems to me to have an artistic imagination, though I agree 
with him that the village community sliould be redeveloped — an improve* 
men; rendered possible by the spread of cO'(.>peration. 

(Signed) R. A. Lksi.ie Moore. 

The (.'ifAiRMAX : Ladies and gentlemen, T am pleased to say that I have 
a number ot names of possible speakers. I hope they will all speak, and 
perhaps others besides those who are on this list which is before me. I 
am afraid I do not know sufficiently their rorq)/*cil\'c points of view so as 
to be able to call upon them in such order that they would reply to each 
other, which is, 1 suppose, the most cftective way of arranging, and so 
eliminating one another mutually. I have the names here of Sir Daniel 
Hamilton, Mrs. Villiers-Sluarl, < "oloncl Vate, Mr. Gurmuth Singh, Mr. 
Zahur-ud-udin, Sir fi rederick Lely, Sir William I )uke, and Mr. Coldstream. 

I am sure we shall be very glad to hear them ail, though not at once. 

Sir D.\niVi. H.amiltox said that Dr. rollen was good enough the other 
day to let him have a copy of Mr. llavdl’s t)aper, which he had great 
pleasure in reading. He agreed with him entirely when he says that the 
welfare of India depends upon the preservation and development of its 
village life. • 

I like the quotation from the IMahabharata with which Mr. Ilavell opens 
his paper ; “'Fhe Heavens arc centred in the ethics of the State.” One 
can, of course, quite understand the attitude of Government in the matter 
of religion, and the necessity for holding the scales twen, but it is to be 
hoped that .some way of embodying the Heavens in the ethics of the State 
may yet be found ; for a Government which stands aloof from religion is 
more or less out of touch with the spirit of the East, and the spirit of the 
East stands for a very great deal. 

As regards the application to India of the industrial economic system 
of the West, i may say that I have not read Sir Theodore ^Morrison’s book, 
but the quotation whicti Mr. Havell gives in the second page of his paper 
would seem to condemn the system. Sir Theodore says : “ Whatever may 
be defects on the moral side, whatever the dangers of physical deteriora- 
VOL. VI. • 2 c 
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village communities. She fully agreed with all the lecturer had said, 
especially with his reminder that economics, like art, must be looked at 
from the standpoint of the nation concerned ; and art, to be a living foK:e 
within the British Empire, must prove as adaptable as the systems of 
Government, as various as the climates, the religions and the laws wffh 
which it has to deal ^ ^ 

The Chairman : I have great pleasure in asking my colleague in the 
House of Commons, Colonel Yate, to speak. I know that he has views 
on this and on every subject, and he has the ability always to express them. 

Colonel Yate said that the point that was in his mind at the moment 
was that he was obliged to disagree entirely with views expressed by the 
Chairman, who had said at the commencement of his speech that he 
wished that Indian officials could get more criticism in the House of 
Commons. He did not think that the House of Commons was the best 
place for criticism of the officials of the Indian Government, and he had 
been compelled to listen to so much very ilhinformed criticism there as it 
was, he certainly did not wish for any more. However, as the Chairman 
had remarked that he was not going to allow anybody to crush him, and 
also that he was not going to crush anybody else, he (the speaker) hoped, 
therefore, that, despite this divergence of opinion, he WOUld be able tO 
survive the conclusion of the meeting. . The Chairman had also stated 
that they were there to criticize the paper which had been read, but per- 
sonally he could not criticize it because he was sure that all who were 
present agreed in the main with the principles inculcated in the address 
which the lecturer had given. Everyone present wished to see the 
encouragement of village life in India, and would do everything possible 
to increase its vitality. The lecturer had referred to the railways, and how 
they had disturbed the old economic system of India, and said that the 
great problem of the future was to use these new economic forces more 
effectively for the restoration of the vitality of Indian village^ life, and he 
was sure that everybody present cordially endorsed that sentiment. The 
speaker would like to endorse what Sir Daniel Hamilton had said 
about the value of co-operation, not only in India, but everywhere else. 
He thought Sir Daniel had paid a just tribute to the Co-operative Credit 
Societies in India, and also to the Civil Service officers who were in charge 
of those Societies. He was sure no one had done better work for India 
than those officers had in inaugurating and supporting this great movement. 
He had read of the success which had attended the Co-operative Credit 
Societies with the greatest possible interest. The speaker could thoroughly 
sympathize with Mr. Havcll when he s{>oke of the Public Works methods 
in India. The lecturer had stated that Public Works methods were 
ruinous to Indian handicraft. He thought that those who had a recollec- 
tion of the ordinary official bungalow in India would agree that the 
Public Works architecture had not shone hitherto in a way they would 
like to see. He could look back with pleasure to the beautiful build- 
ings which had come down from ancient times, especially in the Native 
States, with which be had been so long associated, and he hoped the 
Indian Public Works Department would take a lesson from the ^andi- 
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craftsmen of the country, and try to put up better buildings in the future 
than they had done in the past. The subject of native indigo and madder, 
which was quoted by the lecturer as an example of the neglect of India’s 
resources, was a difficult one. No doubt during the present year as much 
indigo and madder as could be grown in India would probably be taken 
by Engl^ild, but a few years hence, when the present war had come to an 
end, so long as synthetic dyes could be produced cheaper than India could 
produce indigo, the Native dye industry might die out again. He thought 
that these questions could not be settled in a few sentences, as the lecturer 
had disposed of them to day. He noticed on the concluding page of the 
paper the lecturer had referred to the School of Oriental Studies, and had 
expressed his hope that Indian economics would be studied there; but, 
so far as he knew, and he had taken some share in the movement for 
the establishment of this institution, the school was for the study of 
Oriental languages, and not for the study of Indian economics. He w^ould 
conclude by saying that they were all deeply indebted to the lecturer for 
bringing the questions he had touched upon prominently forward, and 
that all would wish to do everything in their power to help forward the 
question of the restoration of the vitality of village life in India. 

Mk. IjUKMukh said ihat he was somewhat afraid to make 

remarks on Mr. Havell’s admirable paper, on account of what he had said 
in it about Indian students who come to England to study the principles 
of economics, because they exactly applied to lam. 

He agreed that the social life of the villages in India required a great 
many imj)rovemonts, but the lecturer had not suggested any practical way 
of attaining that end. 

He did not see the good of roads which had become extinct long before 
the Moslem rule began. He did not think that the Muhammadan rulers 
neglected roads. 

It had l.)e^Mi stated that the great difference between English industry 
and Indian industry was that, while the former was carried on in large 
centrc.s, the latter was still carried on in villages. He would venture to 
ask what was the condition of English industry before the coming of 
machinery. The condition of towns, and their superiority or inferiority 
to the villages, did not necessarily meab that villages were ideal places for 
the carrying on of the industry. 

One of the first characteristics and advantages of modern organization 
as defined by Sir Theodore Morison (which seemed to form the basis of 
the argument of Mr. HaveU’s paper) \vas the interdependence of all parts 
of the industrial world upon each other. The Lecturer wanted to return 
to the old mercantile system, but the speaker was afraid he was too 
pessimistic. But he agreed that monopolies of producing certain com- 
modities should not be allowed to rest with certain nations. The goods 
which could possibly be produced in a country should be produced 
there. 

It had been rightly suggested that if proper attention had been paid to 
the dye industry in India, it would have been a great help to England and 
the Allies at the present time. 
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While advocating self-sufficiency, the speaker wanted to emphasize that 
it was no use to try to produce a commodity in a country which could not 
be profitably made there, and which could easily be obtained from outside. 

It had been suggested that India should revive the village-industry 
system, and that machinery and the factory system were not good /or 
India. He would admit that handicraft in India was successfurip. ancient; 
times, but so it had been in every country. He did not see how India 
could commercially compete with her handicrafts with modern industries 
in other countries. No doubt the goods turned out by hand were better, 
but they could not compete, from the point of view of cheapness and 
of production on large scale, with machine-made goods. 

He thought that the practical difficulty in making industrial progress in 
India was the lack of capital. A banking system at once sound and 
helpful was required. It could be perfected with the help of the Ciovern- 
ment ; and not independently. 

Sir Frederic Lely said that ho was very pleased to see the im- 
portance of the village, on which he had been insisting all his life, was now 
so generally recognized. Tie thought that the lecturer was inclined to 
attribute too much to the action of the (Government in these matier.s. The 
development of the industries of India from handicrafts into the mechanical 
system was really the work of the people themselves. Wlicn he first knew 
the town of Ahmedabad there w'ere established two very small spinning- 
mills, and there were now about fifty. One of the two h:id been estab- 
lished entirely by a villager of the peasant class, who saw his chance 
of making a little more money by machinery rather than by handicraft. 
The only connection the Government had with the mills was that they 
took some of the profits in the shape of income tax. That example had 
been followed by man after man, and practically not a halfpenny of 
European money was invested in the mills of that city, 'fhe same could 
be said of Nagpur, and generally ot Bombay, where nearly the cotton- 
spinning and weaving mills were initiated and’ earned on by Indians alone. 
They were as indigenous to the country as the handicrafts. 

Mr. Pennin(;ton said that he thought the question really to be con- 
sidered was how the village industries were to be revived, an object he 
thought highly desirable. He thought it was the business of the women 
of India. A friend of his, a large mill-owner in the south of India, found 
it was quite useless for him to try to make cloth, because the women there 
would not have cloth woven in a mill. They insisted on having hand- 
woven cloth, so that he wisely confined his business to spinning, and now 
the local weavers are as prosperous as possible, simi)ly because the women 
insisted on having cloth woven by hand. The Garden City at Letchworth 
has shown us how to combine the advantages of town and village. 

Mr. M. Zahuruddin thought that the subject of the paper was a very 
controversial one. All the great industrial centres were manufacturing 
articles and sending them to the undeveloped industrial countries like 
India. The importation of necessaries on the whole was not good, as ww 
proved by the present war. It was bad for the national strength ; but in 
India there were not many industries which could produce on a large scale 
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the articles required for consumption throughout the country, and the 
people were obliged to take from foreign countries such goods as were 
Required inside. Consequently, India’s great need was to be economically 
^self-supporting, through the development of her industries. 

Lady Muir Mackknzik said that she had enjoyed visiting the Indian 
village^, ‘and had wished that one could do something to help to brighten 
the lives and widen the outlook of the inhabitants. She thought the 
sanitary arrangements of the villages were not adequate, and hoped that 
some of the young men and educated women of India would go round 
teaching the people on that subject. 

Ihe Chairman : If there is no one who wishes to say anything further, 

I might just add a word. I should like to read one "quotation from an 
Indian Government Report which I have been reading only to-day in the 
Library ot the House of Commons. I think when I read it it will sufficiently 
answer my friend Colonel Yate, and will explain to everyone what I mean 
by the necessity of enlightened criticism on the official aspect of India; , 
also it will bear out Mr. Havell in his contention that India, after all, has 
got to be understood and governed by Indian ideas, not by Western ideas. 
Every year the Consulting Architect to the Government of India sends in 
a Report, and this Report is placed in the Library of the House of Commons. 

It came in only last week, and I find, in describing the progress made on 
the Residency Tluilding at Gwalior, this statement : “ By inadvertence the 
work here was put in hand without the Office having supplied the customary 
full-sized details of the mouldings, ornaments, etc. On my return from 
leave’* — it was due to the (Consulting Architect being on leave that the full 
drawings were not sent — ‘‘ I w^ent to Gwalior in apprehension, but discovered 
that there was nothing in the detail (or hardly anything) that I could pos- 
sibly alter. The craftsmen, finding the work designed in a manner which 
they understood, had entered fully into the spirit of it, and had developed 
moulding^ and ornaments with a freedom and taste leaving nothing to be 
de.sired. As a result there is a degree of life in this work that could not 
possibly have been attained otherwise. The workers have taken pride and 
delight in it not found when they are merely set to copy from full-sized 
drawings. The lesson learned is one I need hardly point the moral of.*’ 
Here we find suggestion and criticism otTered in the most respectful 
manner to the officials of India : do not trouble about any more full-sized 
drawings ; let the master-builders carry it out ; you will do it quicker ; 
you will please them ; you will save a lot of labour and a lot of expense. 
I think that fully bears out the whole of Mr. Ilavellis point of view. 

I am sure we are greatly indebted to Mr. Havell, and also to those 
ladies and gentlemen who have added so much to the interest and value 
of this afternoon by their criticisms and discussion. 

Mr. Coi.dstream stated that the pleasant task had been assigned to 
him of offering a cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for presiding, 
and for the sympathetic attention that had been paid to the various 
speakers. He had* also been asked to offer a cordial vote of thanks to 
the lecturer. Hq had not always been able to follow Mr. Havell in all his 
afistic appreciations and criticisms ; but he recognized that the lecturei 
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had strongly directed attention to the spirit of Indian art, and had 
explained, in a most interesting manner, the method of its expression. 
No doubt they all deeply sympathized with the Indian handicraftsman! 
It had been a pleasure and a pastime of his life in India to admire his 
work, and in a humble way encourage him. He had observed that for 
many years past the Indian craftsman had been in a perilous posifigji, and 
he would like to see him survive^ but the problem was. How was he tu 
survive ? The speaker thought that at present it was a question of his being 
threatened by the almighty dollar. There was such a temptation to quick 
and cheap work. He would be glad to think that the co-operative system 
could be applied to strengthening the position of the Indian craftsmen, 
whether by co-opel-ative guilds or co-operative banks. He thought that 
the Indian craftsman w-as getting into the hands of the middle men and 
the large merchants, who exploited him for purely commercial purposes, 
and was beginning to scamp his \vork, and to turn out more than he could 
do well. He would be very much interested to see any means devised by 
which his survival and the survival of his beautiful and delicate handiwork 
could be accomplished. 

Mr. G. K. Pit. LAI said he had great pleasure in seconding the vote of 
thanks, and at the same time would like to say a few words on the subject 
of the lecture, as two of his compatriots had put forward views w'hich were 
not his own, and those present might go away with tlu.* idea that theirs was 
the opinion of Indians as a whole, which was not so. He thought that his 
two compatriots had studied economics only from a Western point of view, 
an evil which the lecturer had referred to. It was good for students to 
come and study various subjects in England, but it was not right to take 
back Western ideas and api^Iy them to Indian conditions. He thought 
there was a great lack of initiative with the Indian people nowadays, 
chiefly due to the insufficiency of knowledge as regards India. They 
always went to Government. Even if they wanted a school or jin institu- 
tion of any kind they went to Government and asked them to do it. He 
thought that more initiative should be displayed by Indians in every 
direction. 

Mr. Teja Singh, in supporting the vote of thanks, said he would like 
to make a few remarks on the points raised in the discussion. Colonel 
Yate blamed the Indian Public Works Department people for making 
plain serviceable bungalows, but he forgets that they have to keep down 
the expenses within the limits. Of course, if they had every scope in 
their estimates, they can easily put gold domes if required. He (Colonel 
Yate) had mentioned the artistic buildings of Native States, but I think 
many* people would be down upon the States for spending a lot of money 
in structures, while forty millions of the people are in want of necessary 
food. The money and energy in India is required for things far more 
important than for providing artistic buildings. 

The discussion on handicrafts as compared with machinery has been 
quite a novel one. It appears as if some gentlemen"^ have been suggest* 
; ing that a country like India should not develop its industry, while 
sticking to handicrafts and neglecting the aid of machinery. Indta^is 
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producing the raw material, and sends it out of the country, and when the 
same material is returned to India made into the goods, more than twenty 
times its original price has to be paid for it. If fthe machinery was 
running in India, it would mean that this wealth of more than twenty 
times the value of the raw product of the country would not go 
out of it. » 

No doubt there are fine handicrafts in the country, but it would be a 
sheer waste of energy in sticking to do things by hand’ in the old ways, 
in competition to the machine-turned goods. There are some men in 
India who, up till now even, can turn out exquisite specimens of handi- 
crafts ; but these would be of no use, as there is no market for them at 
the price at which they would be turned out. It is machinery that is 
required in India, and the necessary capital— capital to create it on a 
fairly large scale, so as to exist in face of competition of well-established 
foreign manufacturing concerns. 

Mr. 1Iavp:ll ; I must first of all express my warmest thanks to the 
Chairman and to you all for the kind and sympathetic way in which you 
have listened to my pa])cr. The hardest thing said about it is Mr. Leslie 
Moores remark that it showed artistic imagination. I am quite hardened 
to that kind of criticism by how. 

1 here are only one or two criticisms which I need comment upon. I 
quite endorse what Mr. Pennington said about the work of Indian women 
in India keeping alive Indian industries and civilization. 

I think the best advice I can give to the Indian students of economics 
who have criticized the paper from the English point of view, is to suggest 
that when they go back to India they should place themselves in the 
hands of the ladies of their families. 1 am sure they will then get a 
sufficient answer to the arguments they have brought forward. 

Sir Frederic Lely’s point was that one could not hold the Government 
wholly responsible for economic decay or progress in India ; that this matter 
was in the fiands of the people themselves. That 1 fully agree with. At 
the same time, I do think that the people of India have a right to look to 
the Government of the country for light and leading in these matters, and 
I fear in this respect the light has often failed them. There is the 
instance I quoted in my paper wifli regard to the official industrial 
Statistics of India. Until 1901, when I called attention to the matter, the 
five or six million hand-weavers were not even mentioned ; only the 
employes of the mills in Bombay and other places were entered to repre- 
sent the weaving industry of India. Again, with regard to the building 
craft, which is another important industry, only two years ago I was told 
on the highest official authority that there was no such person as an 
Indian master-builder; that he was a figment, of my imagination. 

. Colonel Yate argued that it is too late to attempt to revive the native 
dyeing industry. If so, this is only another illustration of a great 
opportunity lost. There are still tlie weaving and building crafts to be 
saved from extinction*. Personally, I do not believe in this laissez-faire 
policy. I believe that even now, if half the intelligence, energy, and 
capital which have been devoted to synthetic dye products, were bestowed 
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upon the cultivation and manufacture of the natural indigo and madder, 
India might yet regain her former position as a producer of dye materials. 

The main point of my contention is that oui" administrative policy*in 
India should be a constructive one and not a destructive one. The 
increase of India’s civilization should be like that of a tree which, wh(fn 
the winter is over and spring approaches, sends forth new branches from 
the parent stem. If the vitality of the tree is injured, healthy growth of 
any kind is retarded. The future of Great Hritain is inseparably bound 
up with that of India, and when the war is over we shall have to decide 
other issues quite as vital for our national existence as that which are now 
facing us. We should not be content to regard the Government of India 
as exclusively a* question for a body of experts sitting in an ofFice in 
Whitehall, whose proceedings are casually reviewed by our Legislators on 
one or two days in the Parliamentary Session. It is a question which 
demands the united intelligence and the fullest interest and sympathy of 
the whole nation. We have much to learn from OUr enemies in the 
organization of national resources, intellectual as well as material ; and 
from a purely material standpoint we cannot afford to waste them. Let 
us, in our own interest, try to make this country a great co-operative 
society for the better government of India. 

The Chairman : I only wish to add my own thanks for the vote of 
thanks that has been given, and let me say in conclusion that I believe 
we shall all go away from here considerably enlightened from having had 
a very pleasant and profitable affernoon. 
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INDIRECT BENEFITS OF IRRIGATION NOT 
GENERALLY RECOGNIZED 

Bv Hknrv Marsh, c.i.e., m.i.c.e. 

In 1905 I was appointed to Central India as Consulting 
Engineer for Protective Irrigation Works. My mission 
consisted in preparing schemes for the Feudatories of that 
iAdministration, and in pointing out where ancient works 
could be restored or improved. Previous to this employ- 
ment I had spent my official life in the richly irrigated 
plains of the Punjab and United Provinces. There one 
could see the benefits to agriculture which resulted from 
harnes-sing the snow-fed Ganges and Jumna Rivers. Over 
and above this e.xperience, I had the advantage of dealing 
with tli^ storage works in Bundelkund, and the utilization 
of the streams in Rohilkund, Dehra Dun Bijnor, and the 
Tarai. Day by day as I toured in the drought-stricken 
tracts of Central India, I was more and more struck by the 
absence of the indirect benefits, which the British Provinces 
enjoyed on account of the e.xistence of irrigation systems of 
all kinds. 

With the object of bringing these matters home to the 
notice of the durbars of Central India, I wrote a short note 
on the same subject as this paper deals with. It was pub- 
lished in the Agricultural Gazette ^ and vernacular transla- 
tions were distributed amongst the states. The note 
accepted the fact, that most people were aware of the 
millions of acres reclaimed by irrigation from the deserts 
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of the Punjab, Sindh, 1 Egypt, and North America. It 
endeavoured to point out the fallacy that irrigation is 
merely useful in maturing crops throughout tracts of pre- 
carious, or light rainfall. Having done this, it proceeded' 
to lay stress on the many indirect benefits which a.ct/ue to 
irrigated countries, even where the rainfall is fair to good. 
One particular point struck me especially in Central India. 
It was the complete absence of dew except in the neigh- 
bourhood of a tank, a stream, or some well irrigation. 
Colonel Pitcher, who had been Director of Agriculture in 
Gwalior for many years, informed me that he had ex- 
perienced the same thought, when he took up work in 
Central India after prolonged service in the United 
Provinces. He believed that the dew springing from 
sheets of conserved water or irrigated land was a very im- 
portant asset. He considered that it should be credited in 
the financial statement of a public works project. It was 
the cause of the growth of herbage and trees outside the 
actual zone of canal irrigation, and of inestimable value in 
a pastoral country. It also largely assisted in reducing the 
heat and aridity of the tract affected. It seems that in 
ancient times this fact was well understood by the Chandels 
who inhabited Central India. They were apparently a 
well-informed and industrious race. • Water wa.^ rarely 
allowed to run to waste, hivery drainage line was con- 
verted into a series of small lakes by suitable barriers, and 
this system was most beneficial in limiting the denudation 
of the country. When water is allowe.d to race off the 
fields in a country of rapid slope, subject alternately to 
great heat and tropical downfalls of rain, the u.seful 
soil is gradually eroded to rock level. In this way 
small drainages become deep ravines,' and unfailingly 
convert river channels into huge crevasses. Hindoo 
Pundits told me that the good work of the Chandels 
was largely ruined by the inroads of fierce conquerors. 
Probably the latter intended to introduce a “kultur” of 
their own ! Anyhow, many splendid dams and lakes were 
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ruined. Central India became a poor country, subject to 
excessive aridity and recurring famines. 

If you will pardon a digression, the same story may be 
‘told of more recent times, and in regard to a European 
country. The Moors had carried out remarkable irrigation 
works in Spain before their expulsion in the sixteenth 
century. When they departed, the conservancy of water 
was greatly neglected. More attention was paid to the 
import of wealth from the new continent tlian to the prose- 
cution of home arts and agriculture. This was a disastrous 
change, and assisted largely in the decadence of the Spanish 
Empire. Water was carried off so quickly that the supply 
became very scanty. There is a story, which may or may 
not be true, but it is very indicative of the want of this 
valuabhi element. A certain masonry work had been in 
progress, ljut was in danger of stoppage from want of 
water. It is said that the hidalgo proprietor arranged to 
tide over the troubU;, by expressing the necessary supply of 
liquid from the grapes of his vineyards. 

Having given thi.s introduction, I will now proceed to 
summarize the unconsidered assets of irrigation. 

They are as follows ; 

{a\^ Power of substituting immediate sowings in case 
of destruction to advanced crops or harvests. 

(/;) Diversity of cropping — i.c., insurance against losses. 

(r) Maintenance of cultivation, and demand for labour 
lliroughoLit the scAson. 

{d) Presence of fodder, pasturage, and water for cattle. 

(f) Improved sanitary conditions. 

(/') General increase of comfort,, w’ell-being, and 
decrease ul crime. 


Power oe surstituting New Sowings in Case ok 
Accidents to Advanced Croks or Harvests 

The last two decades have afforded many melancholy 
opportunities .of observing injuries to crops, which were 
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giving splendid promise of bumper harvests. In 1904-05 
the autumn sowings had been unusually extensive,, and the 
winter rains had benefited them to such an extent that 
prospects were exceptionally good. However, three or' 
four days of extraordinary frost in the beginrtjng of 
February, 1905, completely changed these happy conditions. 
All advanced crops were utterly ruined, and where the 
peasants had no irrigation facilities their plight was very 
serious. They simply had nothing to look forward to, 
until the following monsoon would enable them to sow 
kharif grains. In Bundelkund the rain did not pome at all, 
and thus misfortune followed misfortune. The case was, 
however, very different with the irrigating tenants. The 
ruined wheat-fields were quickly ploughed into the soil, 
and sown with “ zaid ” crops — i.e., chehna ” {Panicum 
niiliaceuni), vegetables, melons, etc. The cultivation of 
“ chehna ” proved to be a very sound enterprise, as it 
ripened in two months and produced five hundredweight 
of grain to the acre. Other tenants got the land ready for 
sugar, if they had the necessary manure. Others prepared 
it for April sowings of maize, juar, cotton, and hot-weather 
rice. Maize sown at this period produced cobs in July, 
and fetched ready money in the local markets. Early 
cotton plants were well advanced ‘when the rftonsoon 
arrived, and were tluTcfore not liable to injury from 
flooding. This form of cultivation is largely replacing the 
indigo of the Jumna and Gangps Canals, and requires every 
encouragement. It enriches the land and produces a 
better class of fibre. Irrigation was also the cause of 
other benefits in this phenomenal frost calamity of Feb- 
ruary, 1905. Fie'lds that had recently taken water escaped 
almost entirely. I was Chief Engineer of Irrigation at the 
time in the United Provinces, and remember well having 
to run the canals, although the executive staff wished to 
have them closed for urgent repairs. The water thus 
given had a most beneficial effect in resuscitating crops 
that were seemingly killed by the excessively low 
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temperature. After a short period of, so to speak, hiber- 
nation, they recovered, and gave very fair returns. In 
Muzaffarnagar and Saharanpore, where frost is a common 
occurence, the cultivators are constantly on the look-out 
for it ip. the winter months, and freely irrigate the young 
crops to prevent mischief. They attribute the protection 
to the thicker and stronger growth of the irrigated plant. 
This idea is similar to that held by cultivators of unirrigated 
soils. They rejoice exceedingly when propitious rains 
arrive before the frosty season. Experience proves that 
the young spring crop is much strengthened by the damp, 
and thus able to resist subsequent low temperatures. So 
far I have only dealt with the case of the calamitous frost 
in 1905, and have shown that the irrigating tenant was in 
a position to retrieve the losses by fresh sowings. But 
the same reasoning applies to other agricultural disasters. 
Hardly a year pas.ses in w'hich the gazettes do not record 
the devastating effects in some parts of the country from 
locusts, hail, or rust. In the report on the famine of 1895- 
96-97, it is stated that the drought of these years merely 
completed the agricultural ruin caused by the excessive 
winter rains in 1892-93-94. In the last-named seasons 
immense sheets of spring crops were destroyed by blight. 
Low-lyiqg lands were too wet for cultivation. Even where 
the wheat and barley had ripened and had been cut, the 
unseasonable rain and storms damaged the grain on the 
threshing-floors. Independent of the.se well-known 
calamities, cultivators of tra’cts near forests or jungles 
frequently find their fields eaten up in one night by a herd 
of nilgai or deer. Here again the case of the owners is 
black indeed if they have no means of* resowing crops 
until the following monsoon. I have recounted all these 
calamities to show how many trials beset a cultivator, and 
how speculative are his chances of harvest profits, unless he 
has the means of renewing his sowings without delay. 
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Insuring Advantages of Irrigation («>., Diversity of 

Cropping) 

All wise agriculturists agree in the advantage of 
cultivating a variety of crops — i.e., “ in not carrying all the 
eggs in one basket.” The Indian peasant follows 'put this 
idea in a rough way by sowing various mixtures, which is 
not always the best form of insurance, as it depreciates the 
market price of his grain. Thus rice and kodon, gram 
and wheat, p^eas and barley, are cultivated at the same 
time and in the same field. There are many other com- 
binations, but the main idea is that dry weather will suit 
one plant and a rainy seiison the second ; hence some 
measure of success may be expected. Where irrigation 
exists, the position of the cultivator is much sounder. 
Continuous and heavy rain, which is disastrous to cotton, 
millets, and cold-weather cereals, is advantageous to sugar- 
cane and rice. Without irrigation these*, valuable crops are 
rarely attempted, except in low-lying lands. This form of 
insurance is very sound, and is proved by the fact that 
remissions are almost unknown where sugar-cane and rice 
are cultivated and irrigated. They flourish mostly in damp, 
cool climates, but require water to mature them. Contrary 
to general opinion, it is in these climates that irrigation 
projects pay best. Proof may be given by q\j6'ting the 
following extract from page 87 of the Sarda Canal Project 
of 1903 : 

“Hence the annual value' of a cubic foot per second is 
much higher in the moist doabs of the Ea.stern Jumna 
Canal than in that of the drier and hotter country, watered 
by the Lower Ganges Canal. P'or the last five years they 
stand thus : 

Valtie of Cubic Feet per Second. 


1898-1899 ... 


Eastern Jumna 
Canal. 

Rs. 

... 1,172 

Lower Ganges 
Canal. 

Rs. 

571 

1899-1800 ... 


... 1,215 

704 

1900-1901 ... 


... 1,029. 

558 

1901-1902 ... 


... 1,187 

636 

1902-1903 ... 


... 1,232 

705 . 
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‘Mt is also urged that the revenue will not develop as 
rapidly as is anticipated on account of the slow progress of 
riie Agra Canal. Here again it may be pointed out that 
^the great dryness of the country watered by the latter 
work has been a bar to the cultivation of first-class crops.” 

Maintenance of Cultivation, and Demand for 
Lahour throughout the Season 

These results of irrigation are very important, and 
are well understood by collector's who have Jield charge of 
protected and unprotected districts. In the former they 
know that agricultural operations never cease throughout 
the year ; the labourers never have a slack time, and 
are continually ploughing, sowing, weeding, reaping, or 
threshing. Crime is greatly reduced, and in seasons of 
drought the c\emand for labour Is all the greater. 
Examining the operations of the year, we find that in 
January and February the ground is being prepared for 
sugar-sowings, whilst the matured cane is being harvested 
and the juice expressed. The spring crop requires great 
attention. Weeding, watering, fencing, and keeping of 
marauding animals, occupy a number of hands. Harvest- 
ing of tlie rape or mustard is carried out in February. 
Picking the plants and expressing the oil absorb a good 
de?a! off-hour. In March and April the cutting, carrying, 
and threshing of the spring crop is in full swung, and 
labourers are at a premium. Much difficulty is experienced 
in finding hands to hoe and te;nd young sugar. Moreover, 
the fallow land has to be irrigated for maize, cotton, juar, 
or hot-weather rice. In May the threshing-out is still 
often inccnnplete, and the young irrigated crops require 
much attention. In June, July, August, *and September, 
if the monsoon is good, ploughing, sowing, and weeding 
occup)' many people ; early crops ot maize and rice are 
cut and garnered. If, on the other hand, the monsoon is 
a failure, labour is in strong request to push on irrigatior 
for sowing food* crops, and for saving standing crops, 
October, November, and December are absorbed in sow 

VoL. VI. 2 D 
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ing the spring crop, in irrigating it, and in completing the 
kharif harvest. Thus it is easy to see that in a well- 
protected country labour is in demand throughout tKe 
year. Peasants have little time to indulge in lawless*^ 
ness, or in following out the freebooting instincts »of their 
ancestors. For thirty-one years I served on the Ganges 
and Jumna Canal system, and though many famines and 
scarcities visited Upper India during that long period, I 
never saw a famine, and never saw famine labourers at 

r 

work. Indeed, my great difficulty was to find hands to 
carry out the many sanctioned projects for new canal 
branches and drainage works. But during the short 
period in which I toured in Central India, I was brought 
face to face with grim starvation and aimless wandering in 
two seasons out of three. This is strong ^testimony to the 
policy of pushing on protective works. It is surely better 
to spend money in constructing canals, tanks, and wells, 
even though a productive return is not expected, than to 
await famine, distress, epidemics, etc., and spend large 
uneconomic sums in relieving the people. In the latter 
case the outlay Is often greater, the country is pauperized, 
officials are overworked, and seldom do we find any per- 
manent result arising from all the harassing trouble and 
Strain on State resources. 

Presence oe Fodder, Pasturage, and Water 
I 'OR Catti.e 

I. 

Those who have experienced a severe drought can 
hardly have forgotten the terrible mortality amongst cattle. 

I have seen thousands of the weary, emaciated beasts driven 
along the Bombay road towards Malwa in 1905 and 1906. 
Rain seldom fails in that country, and hence it has earned 
a great reputation as a place of refuge in times of famine. 
Similarly in 1899-1900 I have seen large herds driven 
from Rajputana and the Punjab to the Ganges khadir and 
the Kumaun Terai. In all these disastrous trekkings many 1 
losses were incurred, and bones of the wretched animals 
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lying along the roads were silent witnesses of the fact. 
Independent of these casualties, wholesale butchering was 
practised in some localities. At Kunch in jalaun thousands 
w^re disposed of in this way. The owners sold them for a 
trifle, and* the contractors made some profit from the skins 
and bones. The loss to the country must have been 
immense, and Government was obliged to advance large 
%ums to the cultivators. Without this assistance, ploughing 
in the succeeding monsoon would have beejn seriously 
affected. 

Where irrigation exists all this horror is avoided. Water 
is, of course, plentiful, and so is the’ straw of all the cereal 
crops raised by the canals. The banks of the channels 
afford a certain amount of grazing, whilst spring level rises 
high in low lands, and causes a plentiful growth of herbage. 
This latter point is very important. In the valleys below 
tanks, the grass is permanent and of great value. For miles 
below the embankments useful streams trickle along, and 
are a blessing to man and beast. The rise of spring level 
is also of immense use in rendering well-water accessible. 
This matter is, however, seldom realized, until a tank 
embankment falls into disrepair and the commanded wells 
become useless. 

Improvki'* Sanitary Coxoitions 

Years ago it was thought that canal irrigation must be 
the cause of many forms of dis|;ase to which natives and 
Europeans are liable in a tropical climate. The belief bore 
good fruit in one way, as Government sanctioned large 
sums of money for the execution of drainage-works. 
Remedial measures in the way of reduction of excessive 
watering were also carried out. More branches and more 

o 

distributaries were constructed, and this wise policy acted 
as an effectual safeguard against useless irrigation and 
water-logging. Cultivators who were accustomed to deluge 
their fields weekly ‘are now fortunate if their turn comes 
once a fortnight Or once a month in times of low volume. 
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This is all good for the land and for themselves. Still, ont 
famous Sanitary Commissioner was rabid on the subject, 
and pressed the Local Government of the North-Western 
Provinces not only to close up some canals, but to desiSt 

from further extensions. When the case was referred to 

# 

the Secretary and Chief Engineer for Irrigation, he pleaded 
that canal-irrigated villages would show a better return of 
health, than those of unirrigated villages in the. same lati-** 
tucle. He ^considered this would be the case, as the 
inhabitants of the former were, better clothed and better 
fed. Investigation proved that the Chief Engineer was 
right, and the matter was allowed to drop. Very little 
argument is required to show that, though fever may 
be caused by irrigation, the sanitary advantages far out- 
weigh the disadvantages. Natives live largcdy on dairy 
products, and it is therefore neccfssary that milch cattle 
should have good drinking-water. Without canals, streams, 
or large tanks this essential does not exist. The conditions 
in which some bea.sts have to cjuencli their thirst in offensive 
village ponds are no doubt a danger to the public. Milch 
cattle have power to pass off poi.sonous ingredients in their 
milk, and thus it is easy to conclude why many outbreaks 
of tiisease take place in drought-stricken tracts. A well- 
known case of this kind occurred in GloucestcRshire some 
forty years ago, when a number of people were invalided 
by consuming the milk from a certain dairy farm. .Subse- 
quent investigation proved ^hat the bullocks and heifers on 
the land were sick and dying, whilst the cows which 
produced the deleterious milk were thriving. This fact 
gave the clue, and it was then di.scovered that for the sake 
of salt the beasts had been licking a keg of poisonous paint 
which had been left in the meadows. The cows did not 
suffer, as they passed off the poi.son in the milk ; the other 
beasts sickened and died. Very possibly similar reasons 
produced the terrible scourges of cholera which used to 
rage in the Meerut and Agra Divisions ‘before canal irriga-, 
tion was introduced. The memorial stones on the camping- 
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grounds, giving lists of officers and soldiers who died from 
the disease forty and fifty years ago, are strong proofs 
of this conclusion. Such epidemics seem to have quitted 
this highly irrigated part of the country, and it may be 
claimed that the immunity is due to the presence of the 
flowing water in the canals. Nothing is so deadly as 
a scarcity of potable water in a tropical country. It has 
been very truly said that more lives are lost in India from 
want of water, th'an from want of food. Ther.e is another 
great advantage in the introduction of canal water from the 
large rivers. Wells in Muttra and Agra Districts that 
used to be brackish have now become swe.et. This is 
a great joy to the people, who used to struggle for vessels 
of potable water at the few wells which were not bitter. 


General Improvement f>F the People am.) Country 

In this paragraph an attempt will be made to ‘indicate 
the general benefits which arise from the improved con- 
ditions already e.xplained. The cultivators who are well 
placed as n^gards irrigation gradually reach a stage of 
assured financial stability. Though they may not obtain 
heavy harvests in years of drought, and though some crops 
may be lost by reason of various calamities, yet a portion 
of the sov^fings will come to maturity, and splendid prices 
will be realized. In this way the tenant clears off al) debts, 
builds a better liouse for himself, keeps better cattle, and 
finds no trouble in marrying off his children. Altogether 
a better state of well-being is arrived at. Rents come in 
regularly, and instead of the headmen felling the mango- 
groves, new plantations are laid out and new wells are 
sunk. The population increases, the waste lands are re- 
claimed and brought under the plough. In time villages 
comprising a few huts will become quite large towns con- 
nected with centres ot trade by roads or railways. The 
advantages derived by Government are most important. 
,The land revenue becomes stable, and advances are not 
required to tide the tenants over bad seasons. The people 
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who were dacoits and cattle-lifters become respectable, 
law-abiding members of society. Instead of spending la^e 
sums in maintaining peace, the State has to consider schemes 
for roads, hospitals, and schools. The increased wealth of 
the people leads them to make long pilgrimages^ and the 
facilities of travelling must exercise a strong educative 
effect. It has been said with considerable truth that, after 
all, a railway engine is the best schoolmaster. Railways* 
themselves benefit enormously by the prosperity of the 
cultivators. The exports of produce increase by leaps and 
bounds, and returns do not fall off in irrigated tracts, as 
they do in unprotected countries. India is mainly an 
agricultural country ; nothing is so necessary to her as the 
development of irrigation facilities, and prevention of the 
wasteful escape of river- water to the seas. Not only do 
these protective works afford food and occupation for 
millions,' but the climate itself is modified beneficially. 
Intense aridity is checked, and healthful clews are created, 
which assist in the growth of herbage and trees. The 
monsoon rains descend on levelled fields covered with 
young crops, and the latter act as powerful agents in pre- 
venting denudation and limiting excessive Hoods in the 
main rivers. Mr. Buchanan, Under-Secretary of State 
for India, grasped the advantages of developing irrigation 
works, and impressed them on the House of Commons in 
his Budget Speech. He said: “There is no sphere of 
work in which the Indian government has been engaged, 
which is more satisfactory to contemplate than that of the 
railway and irrigation works. ... I have given notice of 
a Bill for renewing our power of borrowing money for 
railway, irrigation, and other general purposes, but I have 
not yet had the opportunity of introducing it. It is a 
measure, however, that will generally commend itself to 
the approbation of the House, and from it we may expect 
very excellent results will ensue. Everyone will recognize 
also that there is no part of our work which reflects more 
credit on us than the admirable irrigation work, large 
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and small, which has been carried out in recent years. It 
has been a help to our revenue, tending also to mitigate 
the condition of the poorest people in their distress. We 
' intend to go on in the future in pursuit of that policy.” 

I am glad to say that this wise and far-seeing promise 
has been more than fulfilled. The capital grants for irri- 
gation works have been largely increased, with immense 
benefit to the revenue of the Empire and to the protection 
of the people. Many proofs of this fact may be quoted ; 
but I will only refer to one, and that is the traffic returns 
of railways traversing the irrigated plains of the Punjab 
and United Provinces. As each new canal system is 
opened, the railway revenue increases in a most noticeable 


manner. 
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DISCUSSipN ON THE FOREGOING PAPER 

A MEETING of the East India Association, held at Caxton Hall, West- 
minster, S.W., on Monday, April 19, 1915, at which a paper by Henry 
Marsh, Esq., c.i.e., m.i.c.e., entitled ‘"Indirect benefits of Irrigation not 
Generally Recognized,” was read. The Right lion. Lord Macdonnell, 
G.C.S.I., K.C.V.O., r.c., occuj)ied the chair, and the following ladies and 
gentlemen were present : The Right Hon. Lord Rcay, k/i., g.c.s.i,, g.c.i.e., 
Sir Louis William Dane, g.c.i.k.. Sir Arundel Arundel, ic.c.s.i., Sir 
Duncan C. Baillie, k.c.s.e, Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree, k.c.i.k., Sir 
John Benton, k.c.i.e., Sir Stephen Finney, (M.f,., Lady Finney, Sir Daniel M. 
Hamilton, Mr. T. Summers, c.i.e., Mr. Alexander Porteous, c.i.E., Mr. 
J. B. Pennington, Mr. R. A. Leslie Moore, Mrs. Pollen, Mr. G. M. Ryan, 
Mr. E. F. Allum, Mr. S. Preston, Mr. 11. w. Reynolds, Mr. 11. R. Cook, 
Mr. R. F. Chisholm, Mr. A. H. (rarrett, Colonel 1). C. Pitcher, Mr. 
Christy, Mrs. Collis, Mrs. E. E. F. Kinnier-Tarte, I)r. Durham, Mr. P. 
Kehrer, Mr. R. Sewell, Dr. and Mrs. ILirkcr, Mr. V. S. Bhide, Syed Abdul 
Majid, LL.D., Mr. and Mrs. T. J. Wilson, Mr. W. IL Moreland, Mr. J. Reid, 
Surgeon-General Evatt, c.b., Colonel Newnprch, Mr. J. r\ jeejeebhoy, 
Mr. A. Bruce-Joy, Colonel Hendley, Mr. Khaja Ismail, ^vlr. Duse 
Mahomed, Mr. E. B, Harris, Mrs. Phillips, Mrs. Strike, Dr. Bhabba, 
Colonel Lewry, Mr. C. A. Latif, Mr. B. N. Dod, Mr. Krishna Kurup, Mr, 
E. H. Tabak, Mrs. B. Harte, Mr. F. Argyrides, and Dr. J. Pollen, c.i.e., 
Hon. Secretary. 

The Chairman : Ladies and gentlemen, my first duty is to call upon 
the lecturer to read his paper. It is unnecessary for me to introduce 
Mr. Marsh to you; as you all know, he is a distinguished expert on Indian 
irrigation, with whom I have had the honour of being associated for several 
years. I look forward with deep interest to the pa|>er which he will now 
proceed to read. 

Owing to the slight indisposition of the lecturer, the paper was read by 
Dr. Pollen. 

The Chairman : I propose, ladies and gentlemen, to make a slight 
change in the order of procedure. I propose to call upon those gentlemen 
who desire to comment upon the paper, and to reserve for myself after the 
debate has finished the opportunity of making the remarks which I propose 
to address to you. 
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Sir Stepmkn Fininey: I have hitherto been under the impression that 
the advantages of irrigation, direct and indirect, were familiar to most 
of us, but Mr. Henry Marsh’s summary of its unconsidered assets indicates 
its value in some new and very important aspects ; I am afraid, however, my 
experience only bears testimony to the obvious — the benefits which irriga- 
tion brings to the traffic of a railway. 

Many bf us are aware that the North-Western Railway of India was 
constructed for military purposes, and although occasionally, in the event 
of abnormally good rains, when the crops on unirrigated lands came to 
maturity and almndant harvests, it was called on to carry a consideralde 
volume of Iraftic to Karachi for export, it was essentially a military line 
until the opening of the Chenab Canal entirely altered itS character. 

1 was appointed manager of the railway in 1899 stiortly after tne com- 
pletion of the canal, and when the line from Waziabad to Khanewal was 
completed (in, I think, 1900) through tiie Canal (Colony, there was, without 
much delay, an enormous development of Irafhc', and the gross earnings 
increased very rapidly. Up to 1900 they had averaged less than 3I- crores 
of rupees per anmirn, tlie maximum being 3 crores 76 lakhs in 1S98, when 
there was also a frontier expedition in addition to a good harvest. In 
1903 the gross earnings were 4 crores 93 lakhs, 6 ciorcs 16 lakhs in 1904, 
and t) crores 95 lakhs in 1907, while the mileage of the line increased from 
3,000 to 3,500 miles only in this period. My direct connection with lue 
line ceased in 1907, but in 1912 the gross earnings were 9 crores G lakns. 

1 sh(Hild, perhaps, say that some of this tiafiic came from the irrigated 
ilistricts of the United I’rovinccs. 

And the increabed earnings were not alone due to the wheat, seeds and 
Colton tranS[JOrted to Karachi ; a considerable upwards traliic arose in 
piece goods, building material and other articles which were in demand on 
.account of the prosperity ol the colonists. And many of thent weie Sikhs 
from the Amritsar, Jullundur and Ludhiana di.stricts, who added appreciably 
to the coacTtiug earnings by travelling freipieiitly to and from their hontes. 

'I’o put the results in Jsnglish money, the gross earnings were less than 
2^ millions sterling in 1900, and more than 6 millions in 1912, the mileage 
having increased from 3,000 to 3.S12 in this period: and with the com- 
pletion of the Triple Canal project fhis satisfactory increase will become 
more marked. 

This large development of railway prosperity is an indirect asset of the 
canals, and no doubt the success of railw.ays in many parts of India is m a 

great measure due to the same cause. . 

SiK John Uenton said the previous speaker had anticipated nearly all 
he had intended to say regarding the advantages of irrigation works to the 
railways of India. The lecturer attributed the lack of dew in Central India 
to lack of irrigation. It was true that about one-half of the water poured 
on the surface went into the atmosphere, and added to the vapour from 
which the dew came, but they should not forget that a good deal of aqueous 
vapour also came frOm the sea! With regard to the protective effect 
of irrigation on crops, it took a great deal more frost to reduce the tempera- 
ture.of wet ground to freenng-point than in the case of ordinary dry soil ; 
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the wet ground took more cooling before it got to freezing-point than the 
dry ground did. The bad name which ill-designed irrigation works got 
was entirely due to conditions which did not occur now, such as drainage 
being blocked, pits being dug, and stagnant water forming, as a result of 
which malaria spread rapidly. That was now all changed. Irrigation 
works, instead of being a curse, had become an absolute blessing. 

With regard to raising the subsurface water-level, previously there were, 
in the irrigated parts of the Punjab, vast areas where well-irrigation could 
not be carried out at all, but the level had now been raised and irrigation 
by wells was very successful and profitable. There were cases where 
originally the depth was 40 feet or more from the surface, and where it may 
now be only 20 feet, or even less. 

The irrigatioij engineer was blamed if he caused water-logging ; but he 
was not really to blame, because his aim and his advice had been to spread 
out the water and to carry it farther down country, and not to give more to 
any given area than it could properly dispose of. Where this procedure 
was followed, it has bceti found that no water-logging occurs from irrigation. 
Leakage from channels calls for prevention or for drainage, and is a 
separate matter. (Hear, hear.) With regard to railways, all he would say 
would be that the Irrigation l^epartment put down canals at great COSt, and 
the bister Railway Department; while expending nothing on additional 
lines, might realize, from the increased traffic due to irrigation, nearly as 
much additional net revenue as the canals received. (Laughter.) 

Mr. Prkston : I read Mr. Marsh’s paper with much interest, and he 
has certainly placed on record many indirect benefits from irrigation which 
are frequently overlooked. I am not sure that the list is complete, as in 
the Native States of Central India to which he chiefly refers there will 
certainly be other sources of revenue which cannot be credited to the 
irrigation schemes. 

Then there will be a large increase from stamps of all kinds, due to the 
general increase in prosperity of the tract irrigated. A similar^ncrcase in 
excise and octroi will also take place, due to the greater requirements of 
the people. 

Then in the case of a state like Gwalior, which owns a considerable 
length of light railway, there will beii large increase in the traffic, due to 
the larger quantities of produce exported. The receipts from all these arc 
indeed directly due to the irrigation, and might be held not to fall under 
the head of indirect benefits; but they are really indirect, because the 
money received will qever be credited to the irrigation work, but to other 
heads of account. 

I have myself been working for the past seven or eight years in Gwalior 
at tank construction and restoration for the conservation of water, and 
should like to emphasize much more strongly than Mr. Marsh has done 
the importance of one or two of the benefits of water conservation in 
Central India. 

The first of these is the enormous advantage of the rise in the subsoil 
water as shown by the increase in the supply in the wells in the vicinity, 
and especially down-stream, of a tank, as well as of the small streanj of 
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water which invariably flows in the drainage, due to seepage through or 
under the bund. Mr. Marsh alludes to this under the heading “Presence 
of h odder, Pasturage, and Water for Cattle.” But I can assure. you from 
personal observation that the benefit is enormous, and is fully appreciated 
by the villagers for miles below a tank bund. Another point also alluded 
to by Mr. Marsh, but which deserves much fuller consideration, is the benefit 
to the country of preventing the rain-water from tearing away into the 
drainages. Every tank or embanked field made is doing something to 
counteract this. Not only is the valuable rain-water lost to the land on 
which it falls, but in rushing to the drainage it tears away all the best part 
of the soil, which is eventually deposited in the plains of Bengal, leaving 
rock and stones behind ; so that the cultivator not#only loses his water, 
but also a great deal of his best land. Anyone who has crossed Central 
India by rail must have noticed the huge areas of ravines bordering the 
large drainages. These have been all cut by the rain-water rushing off 
the high land to the drainages, and represent an enormous area of good 
land rendered absolutely useless for any purpose except to hide dacoits.^ 
The Chambiil forms the northern boundary of the (Gwalior State for af! 

400 miles. For one and a half to two miles on each side the country is 
thus cut into ravines, and I doubt if I exaggerate if I say that probably 
IjOOO to i)5C>C> square miles of country is at present covered with ravines 

on this one drainage alone. As these Uraiimgcs deepen, the subsou water 

is drained off, and existing wells dry up. If time permitted, I could show 
he effect of this in the case of wells I have actually measured. If evidence 
of the deterioration of the cultivation in Central India were wanted, it 
would be found in the enormous number of stone sugar mills lying about 
all over it where there is not now a slick of cane, and often right away in 
the heart of the jungle where there is not now any cultwalion at all. 
Tliese show that in the past water must have been available at a much 
higher level than it is now. 

Mr. ?larsh seems to be prepared to admit that irrigation causes lever. 
I am not at all prepared -to agree with him, I do know that on the high 
dry lauds of the “Bar” and the “I’hal” in the Punjab the few natives 
living there before canal irrigation was introduced sufifered just as much 
from fever as they do in irrigated 'A-acts, and I believe that the tremendous 
range of temperature between night and day, especially w'hcn the people 
sleep on the ground clothed in cotton, has far more to do with fever than 
irrigation. It is well known that the drier the climate the greater the range 
of temperature, because the aqueous vapour in the ^ir prevents the radiation 
of the heat from the earth at night, and the greater the quantity of moisture 
in the air the more the heat of the earth is retained. Should the soil 
become heavily water-logged by over-irrigation, as has happened in the 
Punjab and United Provinces, ill-effects may follow. Probably they do, 
but this would certainly not apply to the limited supplies available from 
storage work. 

I am sorry that a larger result has not followed from Mr. Marshes 
investigations in Central India. I venture to think that this is largely 
<}ue to the fact that he took up too ambitious schemes. One of them, 
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from the Sindh River, is a splendid scheme estimated to cost between 
90 and 100 lakhs' of rupees. Unfortunately, of the commanded area 
46 per cent, was in Gwalior, 46 per cent, in Datia, 5 per cent, in Indore, • 
and 3 per cent, in British territory. Gwalior could and would have found 
the money for its share of it, but Datia has not sixpence, and the political 
dilhculties are so great of working between states that I see little^chance 
of this scheme being carried out. • 

During the time I was in Gwalior from December, 1906, to 
30th June, 1 914, the Durbar sanctioned estimates amounting to 1474 lakhs 
of rupees. The works comprised 900 tanks, 35 stop dams, and 122 wells. 
But an enormous number of these tanks were very small works, often only 
the restoration of ai> old work which had got into disrepair, but collec- 
tively they wdll do an immense amount of good, and the aggregate area of 
irrigation in Gwalior in the future should be considerable. 

The estimates sanctioned comprise one of 40 lakhs of rupees for one 
project alone; if this be deducted from the total, 1,057 works have been 
sanctioned at an estimated cost of Rs. 107.50.000. This gives an average 
01 'ivs. 10,000 per project. As several cost between 3 and 5 lakhs each, 
and many between Rs. 50,000 and a lakh, it is obvious what a large 
number there are that are only estimated to cost a few thousand 
rupees each. , 

The total storage capacity of these works is about 33,457 m. cubic 
feet, and the water surface wlien they ore full is estimated at 150 square 
miles. This must have an immense effect on the country. I should not, 
perhaps, pursue this matter further, as it is somewhat foreign to thesilbjSCt 
of the paper, hut it seems to me interesting as showing what can be done 
with a large number of small schemes, and emphasizes rny point that more 
practical good might have been obtained by the investigations in Central 
India if small schemes had been taken up. 

In conclusion, I should like to quote a remark of Mr. Marsh’s in one of 
the numerous notes he wrote — namely, that an acre of water in* Central 
India is worth more than an acre of land, I believe this is very true, and 
I have often quoted it when peo[)le or the State authorities demurred to 
the submerging of good land by the construction of a tank. 

Sir Louis Dane said tliat, as a more layman after so many eminent 
engineers, he felt to be somewhat in the position of “ fools rushing in 
where angels feared to tread.” However, he had been asked to speak on 
the lecture of an old schoolfellow. He could bear out from his own 
experience everything Mr. Marsh had said. There could be no doubt, 
when they got perrenial irrigation established in the Punjab wastes, that 
dry cultivation in many places became possible ; there were hundreds of 
thousands of acres of grain now cultivated without irrigation where there 
was no such cultivation before the canals were made. There was no pro- 
vision in the Canal Act enabling them to deal with the problem of crops 
which were matured without actual irrigation from the canal, and they 
could only be touched at long intervals on revision of settlement. It was 
a loss to the administration, but as the people got the benefit of that 
cultivation, there was some set-off. When canals were made, a very coiy 
siderable expense devolved on^the local government in the shape of roads, 
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shops^ hospitals, schools and things of that kind, although the local 
government got nothing out of the canals for a long time* He well 
remembered the difficulties of trying adequately to develop the great 
tracts under his control without much ready cash, and he tried to get the 
Government of India to see the reasonableness of a proportion of the 
profits ^derived by them at once in the shape of railway and customs 
rcturnii from the Punjab irrigation works being made over to the local 
government. The answer was not altogether sym[)athetic, but eventually 
they were able to arrive at an arrangement for selling some of the lands 
which provided the necessary capital. 

Mr. Marsh spoke of the serious damage done by the great frosts of 1905, 
and his own experience was that where the ground was irrigated, crops 
were stronger and better able to stand the frost than the crops upon the 
dry lands. He had good reason for remembering that particular frost, as 
they had arrived at Ppbul in the middle of December in a blizzard, and 
they left at the end of March in a blizzard, and were able to boast of the 
luxury of a temperature in the L^ast of 21 degrees below zero. 

He was not prepared to go as far as saying that irrigation was ifWST* 
responsible for fever, because he knew of cases where canals had caused 
serious damage to low-lying tracts. What happened was that there was a 
leakage from the bottom atid sides of the canals which found its way into 
low-lying depressions, and where that happened he was afraid canals often 
did serious harm ; the people sutfered from continuous fever, and he had 
known whole villagcjs almost extenninuted, l>ut they were very rare cases, 
and tlie Administrators ought to keep their eyes open for such cases so 
as to be able to move the people and give them compensation wherever 
})Ossihle, because their suffering was caused as a result of benefits conferred 
upon people lower down the canal. The cases were few, and usually near 
the head of tlic canal where no irrigation was allowed, wliich made things 
harder. As a rule, however, he could fully confirm Mr. Preston’s view 
that prc’/{.)crly controlled irrigation caused no injury to health. 

He was old fashioned enough to believe that agriculture was an 
empirical science, and that the truths of agriculture which had been 
handed down had generally got some sound foundation in fact as well as 
in theory ; they knew now that Icjuminous plants jdanted in the soil fixed 
nitrogen, but the cultivator did not know why he grew gram and wheat 
together, although they wen; now told he was practising the highest form 
of agriculture, which enabled him to get a better wheat crop and keep the 
fertility of his land at a reasonable figure. (Hcar,^ hear.) 

The Chairman: Ladies and gentlemen, 1 must make upon you the 
same demand for forbearance and tolerance as Mr. Marsh has made, but 
unfortunately in my case I have no Dr. Pollen upon whom to rely. 

1 think we must all agree that the paper has been a most interesting 
one, and the discussion upon it has been to the point and exceedingly 
appropriate. (Hear, hear.) I expected nothing less from my friend and 
colleague Mr. Marsh ; he comes from the most famous irrigation school in 
the world, the school which has furnished to Egypt a Wilcocks and a 
Garstin ; a school which promises to bring once more into fertility the 
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regions of the Tigris and the Euphrates. The number of men of eminence 
in irrigation works, which the Punjab and the United Provinces have 
furnished to the world, forms a long roll of honour. North America, • 
South America, Egypt, South Africa; in fact, wherever agriculture is 
making progress, there you find the services of Indian Irrigation engineers 
requisitioned. (Hear, hear.) It was therefore to be' expected of Mr. 
Marsh that he would, in the hours of his relaxation, furnish us with^uch a 
paper as has been read to-day. 

In the remarks which have been made, and in Mr. Marsh’s paper, some- 
what of a distinction has been drawn between Lift and Storage irrigation 
and canal irrigation. That distinction follows history. From the earliest 
times we are familiar with lift irrigation ; in Egyptian remains you find 
the old system of lift irrigation pictured over 3,000 years ago. Wherever 
the Muhammadans have established themselves you find that irrigation by 
lift and by storage has been practised. Mr. Marsh referred to the great 
storage works which were made by the Moors in Spain, and generally, 
Eastern peoples were always alive to the advantages which irrigation by 
u^'und storage conferred upon agriculture. But it is only when wc come 
to the English regime in india that Canal Irrigation assumed prominence 
in that country. There are, indeed, traces of a few canals dating from 
the Muhammadan times ; but it is a question whether they were ever used 
for irrigation. At all events, I think we may say that the great school of 
Canal Irrigation in India dates from the time when Sir Proby Cautley, (a 
name never to be mentioned without honour,) undertook the Ganges Canal. 
Ladies and gentlemen, I well recollect the feelings with which I paid my 
first visit to the head-works of the Ganges Canal, and rode on an early 
spring morning from Hurdwar to Rurki. It was an enlightening ex- 
perience for me ; for previously my service had been spent in Provinces 
where there were no irrigation works, except the few which, in Lower 
Bengal, had been started without sufficient forethought after the famine of 
1867. But in that morning’s ride of ten miles I saw the great ^Ganges 
Canal, 70 yards wide and lo feet deep, with a current of some four miles 
an hour, being carried across a river by an aqueduct, under another river 
by a tunnel, and across a river by a level crossing. (Hear, hear.) it was 
an illustration of the power of the engineer which made me regard him 
from that time forward (I do not say that I did not regard him before) 
with admiration and respect. 

These great canals in Upper India were begun in the year 1840, long 
before railways in India were thought of. From that time to the present 
day, the expenditure upon Canal Irrigation in India, according to the most 
recent figures,^ does not, I think, exceed 45 millions sterling, while the 
expenditure on railways has already amounted to 370 millions. I wonder 
whether, if India were at the time governed by a purely native admini- 
stration, owing no subordination to Western ideas, the 370 millions would 
not have been spent more largely in irrigation, and less on railways ; 
whether the native Government would not have decided more largely 
in favour of irrigation. (Applause.) But the ferment of Western thought, ' 
the desire of freer communkation, both in India and with the world^ 
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outside, made altogether for the other way ; and it was manifest, after the 
Mutiny, that more rapid and cheaper means of transport was an economic 
apd political necessity. But, in an increasing degree, railways have looked 
to irrigation as an important factor in the growth of traffic. Irrigation, as 
we know, has responded ; but I venture to think that there is one aspect 
of the irrigation problem which has hardly yet acquired its legitimate 
deveIopn»,ent. Until the famine of 1S77-78 stirred the mind of the 
Government and of the people to their responsibilities in regard to the 
saving of human life in times of famine, there was no definite policy of 
protective works as contra distinguished from productive. Then for the 
first time was the policy of protective canals and railways adopted. As 
to whether that policy has been given a sufficient development yet I feel 
some diffidence in saying in the presence of such experts as we have 
heard to-day, but this I may say, that not more than 400,000 acres have 
been covered by this system of protective works, and not more than 
^5,000,000 has been expended. These protective works are most neces- 
sary in tracts of country which cannot be reached by canals. In Bundel- 
kund, in the Central Provinces, with which I am familiar, the need f€«t^ 
[)rotective works is manifest ; and in this connection I sympathize with the 
remarks Mr. Preston made in regard to the provision of small protective 
works in the Gwalior State. I had the pleasure of knowing the Maha- 
rajah of Gwalior, and everything Mr. Preston has said of His Highness 
agrees with the conception I formed of his character when I was in India. 
(Hear, hear.) PTe regards the interests of his subjects, and in no native 
state in India with which I was familiar was there less danger from 
famine than in the State of Gwalior. 

Everything that Mr. Marsh has said regarding the advantages of irriga- 
tion I can myself confirm from my own experience, but there was one 
striking illustration Mr. Marsh could have quoted, but which his natural 
modesty prevented him from doing. In the year 1896-97 the great famine 
of the UnitM Provinces look place. It was preceded by a lesser failure of 
crops, though even then in certain portions there was an absolute failure. 
The City of Agra and the whole of the neighbouring tracts were denuded 
of crops, and the administration w\as faced with the problem of supporting 
the laborous population of the city. ^ It was recommended to me by the 
then Commissioner of Agra that good might be done, and the amenities of 
the capital greatly improved, if the unsightly sandy wastes about the fort 
and the Taj were turned into a park. The idea was attractive, but without 
water it was impossible to realize it. The Jumna, it is true, ran quite 
close, but many feet below the country’s level. I might say, in passing, 
that on one occasion irrigation had to be stopped from the Great Jumna 
Canal in order that the waterworks at Agra might be allowed to take from 
the river sufficient water for their requirements. An appeal was made to 
Mr. Marsh to make a branch canal from the main canal some fifteen miles 
distant. He as first demurred, but finally he entered zealously into the 
scheme, and in a few.weeks, labour being diverted from the famine works, 
the canal was made, with the result that shortly there was a perfect trans- 
formation of the whole of the surroundings of Agra. Now the thing which 
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clings most to the memory of the visitor to Agra is the beautiful park and 
gardens which exist where previously there was a mere sandy waste. 
When our present King and Queen (then Prince and Princess of Walc;^) 
were in Agra the head of their staff communicated to me their Majesties’ 
complimentary opinion that among the remarkable performances of 
Englishmen in India the creation of the Agra Park held a foremost place ; 
and that was very largely due to my friend Mr. Marsh. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I do not think I need detain you any longer, but 
there is just one point I should like to mention. It is this. From pro- 
ductive irrigation works, taking India as a whole, the Government of India ^ 
derives a revenue of nearly SJ per cent, on the capital expenditure. 
On protective wqrks no income is derived ; they do not even pay their 
cost of maintenance, and I think the return upon capital is something like 
^ per cent. But from productive and protective works taken together, 
the return is about per cent, on the capital. It appears to be open to 
question whether a great department of Government ought to take from 
the cultivators of the soil such a high revenue as this. We have it on the 
^"TTr-zoiatements of many distinguished engineers, whom you have heard to-day, 
that not only from irrigation docs the Government derive a large interest, 
but also indirectly from the great traffic which the irrigated areas supply to 
our Indian railways. If we take into consideration the double source 
of income, it seems to me to be worthy of consideration whether there 
should not be an abatement of the water charges in favour of the cultivators 
in irrigated areas. (Hear, hear.) If some canals work at a loss, the great 
number work at a high profit, and on the wdiole the income is so great that 
I think a reconsideration of the charges a reasonable thing to suggest. 
(Hear, hear.) In conclusion, I beg to thank you for the great kindness 
you have shown in listening to what I have to say. 

Mr. Marsh acknowledged the very kind remarks which Lord Mac- 
donnell had made regarding his work in India. He thanked, also, the 
gentlemen who had discussed the paper with so much- ability. 

It had been remarked that the irrigation rates might possibly be reduced 
with advantage, l;ut before doing so it would be well to consider the rates 
in other countries. In Egypt the average rate is about an acre ; in 
British India the charges per acre vary between is. and 7s. 

Mr. Preston had remarked that the Sindh River Irrigation Project, 
costing some 92 lakhs, which the lecturer had compiled, was an 
excellent one, but was too grand and too expensive for Central India. 
Regarding this contention, Mr. Marsh stated that the Government of 
India had particularly directed him to give his attention to arterial projects, 
covering large canals, running through several States. He had prepared 
two other large schemes as well as the Sindh River Canal, and he con- 
sidered the policy of the Government of India was right. 

Although there seems to be great difficulties connected with the States 
agreeing amongst themselves, yet in time obstacles will disappear, and the 
canals will be made. Wherever there is water and good land that can be 
commanded by canals, the construction will come in time, as in other 
cases. The petty jealousies of Durbars cannot ' stop the progress of 
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civilization and the protection of the people. Fifty years ago people 
did not believe it would have been possible \o have arranged for the 
splendid irrigation works now existing in Egypt; yet they were carried 
dut in spite of great inlernational jealousies, and in spite of the blighting 
effects of the Turkish suzerainty. 

Mr. J.,B. Pennington writes: Our proceedings on Monday were so 
unexpectedly closed down that I had no opportunity of making the few 
remarks I might perhaps have ventured to make on what has always been 
to me the most important and the most fascinating subject in all India, and 
I must say it seemed to me an astounding thing to discuss Indian irrigation 
without even mentioning the name of Sir Arthur Cotton and the famous 
old native works in the South of India where he learnp the art of making 
what we call “anicuts ” (weirs), and which were in full working order long 
before we even set foot in the country. 

No one has a greater admiration for the work of our irrigation engineers 
than I have, but down south we used to think that their work was defective 
in drainage as compared with that of their native predecessors, whether or 
not such defective drainage was a cause of malaria. In the old system tKe 
fields were slightly terraced, so that the water flowed gently from one field 
to another and so back into the river without stagnation anywhere. 

I might have added that the old native “anicuts” were beautifully 
constructed works of art, though no doubt the water was not so scientific- 
ally regulated as in modern works of irrigation. And certainly in no part 
of the world has irrigation been more successful from the pecuniary point 
of view than under the Tambraparn, (a river the very name of which was 
probably unknown to most people in the room), where the assessment 
averages over Rs. lo on 100,000 acres and runs up to Rs. 22i, say 30s., 
an acre. 
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THE JAPAN SOCIETY 

On April 14 Mr. Naoshi Kato read before a well-attended 
meeting a paper purporting to expound “ Eastern Ideals 
"and the Japanese Spirit,” Such a subject requires com- 
prehensive philosophical treatment, and we must confess 
to a feeling of disappointment at the general trend Ot the 
paper, as well as at the rapid survey of the creeds of Japan 
which form the bulk of it. The author, apparently unaware 
of the fact that papers on Shintoism and on Buddhism 
have been read before the Japan Society before, gave a 
synopsis of those religions, bringing forward nothing that 
ought to be new to anyone taking an intelligent interest in 
the Japanese civilization. Further, some of his statements 
appear to us to be open to discu.ssion, if not l;p challenge. 
He says that Shintoism was evolved from the inner con- 
sciousness of the Yamato tribes. That is a dogmatic 
proposition which would be hard to substantiate. It pre- 
supposes that the Kiu.shu immigrants had no part in the 
shaping of the Shinto doctrine, and it ignores altogether 
the influences of Korean and Chinese beliefs which can be 
traced in that religion. It also makes a clean sweep of the 
religious ideas, however crude they may have been, of the 
tribes which the Yamato displaced in their conquest of 
Japan. Shinto is not a primitive cult, notwithstanding its 
polytheism, and its absence of images of those divinities 
which make its pantheon somewhat cumbersome. It is, in 
Aston’s words, a “religion of gratitude and love”; it has 
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an elaborate ritual as a compensation for a scanty literature, 
and its decay under the influence of the Buddhistic invasion 
of Japan is probably responsible for it being so little 
understood. Again, the author evinces a dislike of Con- 
fucianism because he objects to the absence of a personal 
God in Confucian philosophy. Buddhism does not wholly 
appeal to him because of its absence of finality in the 
conception of eternal life after death. But Mr. Kato is 
one of the few thousands of Japanese who have embraced 
Christianity; he is the editor of a paper — the Japanese 
Christian Herald, so to say, published in Osaka — and one 
has to bear this in mind when trying to follow the trend of 
his pa[jer. Riobu Shinto, the pious device which Aston 
calls a pious fraud, whereby Buddhism was grafted upon 
Shinto as a means of transition between pure Shinto and 

pure Duddliibiti, is neither more nor less ihaii a missionary 

artifice, the parallel of which is indeed to be found in the 
ready manner in which Christianity adopted for its own 
purposes the festivals of the gods of ancient Rome, or of 
the countries in which it first developed its corpus of ritual 
and ceremonial. The author, like all Christians, forgets 
that Buddhism itself has been wholly “ cribbed by the 
Christian scribes, a fact of which he was happily reminded 
in the discussion by Mr. J. Carey Hall, late H.B.M. Consul- 
General in Japan, who; as a learned scholar and student of 
comparative religion, could give the support of his know- 
ledge to the comparative work of Edmonds and Anezaki 
on the parallels between the Christian Gospels and the 
Buddhist Scriptures. The main part of the paper is a 
rapid exposition of the Zen doctrine, and^ not altogether a 
satisfactory one either, although the author availed himself 
of Kaiten Nukariya’s book, “The Religion of the Samurai,” 
for some of his facts. From that book he appears to have 
taken almost verbatim the Parable of the Monk and the 
Stupid Woman, a well-known illustration of the Buddhistic 
abstraction leadihg to the forgetfulness of one’^-wn very 
existence, though a somewhat far-fetched and more amusing 
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than convincing one. Zazen had its effect upon the J apanese 
mind ; it developed self-control and abstraction of self 
through contemplation and thought, coupled with the feudal 
state of the nation up to the Meiji era, yet it was evolved 
from the most intolerant and polemical of teachings.-^ Zazen 
recognized three steps in the training of one's mind, and 
five ranks of merit in mental uplifting. The latter are 
illustrated by ten pictures of Kwoh-Ngan, a Chinese monk, 
in which a child is made to seek a cow, to find it, to catch 
it, to tame it, to forget it, and, later, to forget his own self. 
But those pictures do not accurately coincide in their 
sequence with the five ranks of merit ; they are described 
in the haziest possible manner by short poems, the apposite- 
ness of which is^ none too clear, and of which Mr. Kato 
gave translations different from those of Nukariya. Mr. 
Kato went further, and compared the teaching hidden in 
them with other ideas expressed by Chinese philosophers 
such as Chwang Tsze, and Christian theologians such as 
St. Paul and St. Augustine. But we doubt whether he has 
really given us a key to Eastern ideals. What he suggests 
is that the material structure of the East — bone, body, 
muscle, sinews — has been provided in Japan by Shinto, 
Confucian philosophy, Taoism, Buddhistic sects galore, the 
Zen in particular, but that it lacks a soul, and, altiiough he 
wisely conformed to the expressed rules of the Society in 
introducing no polemical matter, the hint is broadly spread 
that Christianity is to be looked to for the extemporization 
of that soul. Moreover, he distinctly expresses the wish 
that individualism should promptly replace in Japan the 
altruism, the effacement of self, which characterizes the 
Zenist ideal. There we must differ from him, much as we 
look upon individual exertion as desirable — nay, wholly 
necessar)'. We yet look upon it as a means to effect a 
general improvement of social relations, as a means to 
uplift the human creature, and we think that in Confucian 
ethics, in the mere doing of that which is 'right without any 
desire for an ultimate reward, there is more than in the 
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emotional tendency which Mr. Kato apparently advocates 
^for the individual to put himself and his personal future 
first. Circumstances have altered, feudalism is no more ; 
but excessive individualism would be as great a mistake as 
wholesale socialism. If Mr. Kato looks to Christianity to 
bring a state of things happier than that which prevails in 
Confucian or Buddhistic communities, he courts disaster. 
China has no workhouses ; the patriarchal system renders 
this Christian institution unnecessary. China had old age 
pensions before Protestant Europe, an’d it possesses 
in fact a knitting together of the family unit which we 
have only in theory. Moreover, as Mr. Carey Hall pointed 
out, the most intelligent and scholarly of the Christian 
missionaries are better Buddhists than sound Christians 
affer thej' have studied Buddhism in the lands where it 
flourishes most — in China and in Japan. And why? Because 
Buddhism a[)|)eals more to the reason than to the heart — 
that organ “ qui a des raisons que la raison ne connait pas ” 
— and, further, the more educated amongst the Chinese 
and Japanese have outgrown Buddhism, to return to that 
calm philosophy of Confucius, the nearest approach that 
the East offers to cold-minded Positivism. 


Shosanken. 
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THE LIFE AND POETRY OF SHEIKH 
HAROUN ABDULLAH. A TURKISH POET 

By Henki M. LiioN, m.a., vii.d., f.s.t. 

Within the last few weeks certain statesmen, in the fervour 
of their political zeal, and in justification of the policy which 
has resulted in the outbreak of hostilities between Great 
Britain and the Ottoman Empire, have given prominence 
to the fable that the Turks have either no literature, prose 
or poetry, or that such as they possess is wretchedly crude, 
very poor, and extremely small in quantity, and certainly 
unworthy of any race claiming to be numbered among the 
cultured peoples of the world. 

Ottoman literature, far from being either poor, ciude, or 
small in quantity, is, on the contrary, very extensive, and 
not unfrequently highly polished. This is especially true 
of Ottoman poetry. 

Unfortunately but few English people have any know- 
ledge at all of the Turkish language, and of those few who 
have some slight acquaintance with the Osmanli tongue 
still fewer have either the time, inclination, or ability to 
read, comprehend, and render into English even a few 
fragments from the rich store of Ottoman literature. 

It is, therefore, the ignorance of the Briton, and not the 
Osmanli lack of literary ability, that is to be blamed for a 
want of knowledge of Ottoman literature and an apprecia- 
tion of its beauties. 
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The art of poetry has always found ardent admirers and 
skilful artificers in the Ottoman Empire. Each generation 
of Turks, from the moment that the little band of forty 
courageous Osmanlis crossed the Bosphorus in a raft, and 
first sef foot on the soil of Europe, until now, has produced 
a not Inconsiderable number of true poets, the majority of 
whom have left behind them prolific evidence of their high 
poetic gifts. The Kelek ghazel (sometimes called the Sal 
shargissi), or " Raft Song, ’’ penned by Ghazi Abdul-Fazil 
(one of the little band of heroes who forhted the crew of 
the raft) in the year 757 of the Hegira, corresponding with 
the Christian date of 1356, contains some soul-inspiring 
martial verses, and is to-day still admired, read, and recited 
in Turkey. . 

The year which saw the conquest of Constantinople by 
the Turks (a.d. i 453) witnessed the production of 

poems written by the conqueror, Ghazi Sultan Mehmcd 
Khan II. (“Mehmed the Conqueror ’ ) himself, and heralded 
the advent into the field of poetry of two gifted poetesses, 
Zeinab Khanoum and Mihree Khanoum, each of whom 
wrote some exceedingly charming verses. ‘‘The Song of 
the Birds,” composed by Mihree Khanoum when she was 
a girl of but fourteen years of age, is still treasured by the 
Turks as a precious poetic heirloom. 

In the reign of Sultan Sulieman the Magnificent 
(Hegira 926-974! 1520-156^) nourished that truly 

great Osmanli poet, 1 ‘uzuli Baghdadi, termed by the 
Turks the Birindji mwn* or “first candle” of Ottoman 
poetry. The Ikindji or “second candle,” was Nefi- 

Erzeroumi, who lived during tne reigns of Sultan Ghazi 
Ahmed Khan evvel (Hegira 1012-1026; a.d. 1603-1617) 
and his successors. The end of this truly great poet, but 
indiscreet man, was tragic, as he was summarily put to 
death in the year 1045 of the Hegira (a.d. 1635), in the 
reign of Ghazi Sultan Mourad Khan IV. Tradition states 
that he was taken to the place of his execution seated in an 
ignominious posture upon an ass, his face being turned 
eowards the animal’s tail. 
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A poem termed the Eshekia, or “ Ass Poem,” still exists, 
which, tradition asserts, was recited by the unfortunate 
poet to the crowd, which had assembled to witness his* 
degradation, as he was being thus ignominiously borne to 
the place of his execution. ^ 

About this same period flourished another Ottoman poet, 
named Sheikh Haroun Abdullah. He is said to have been 
born in Broussa in the month of Nissan (April) in the year 
964 of the Hegira (about a.i>. 1556). When, comparatively 
speaking, he was but a young man, he was attracted by the 
tenets of the Mevlevee Dervishes, and became a member 
of that eminent Order,* and ultimately attained to the 
dignity of Sheikh of the fraternity, 

Shiekh Haroun Abdullah wrote a large number of short 
poems, some of which are extremely beautiful, and one 
grand epic poem, “ Mahomed-ben-Cassim.” 

Some of his poems are decidedly mystical, and inculcate 
the tenets of the eminent Order of which he was so 
distinguished a member and expositor. The best known 
of these are Nur-Ullah, “The Light of God” (consisting 
of 26 lines, written in couplets), and Tamsil, “ The 
Analogy,” which consists of 34 lines. The former of 
these poems is undoubtedly primarily founded on certain 
ayatin of the 24th Sura of the Quran, entitled Au-f^ur^ox 
“ Light,” revealed at Medina, which run thus : 

“God is the Light of heaven and earth ; the similitude of His light is as 
a niche in a wall, wherein a lamp is placed and the lamp enclosed in a vase 
of glass ; the glass appears as it were a 'shining star. 

“ It is lighted with the oil of a blessed tree, an olive neither of the East 
nor of the West j it wanted little but that the oil thereof would give light, 
although no fire touched it. 

“ This is light adde 4 unto light ; God will direct unto His light whom 
He pleaseth.” 

♦ The order of Mevlevee dervishes was founded by the celebrated 
MolfinS, Jellal-ud-Deen Mahomed el Balkhee, who was born sixth Rabia- 
ul-ewel, A.H. 604 (a.d. 1202), or about 157 years before the Turks set 
foot in Europe. The Mevlevee are commonly denominated by foreigners 
the “ Dancing or Whirling Dervishes,” from the peculiar nature of the 
form of their devotional ritual. 
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It also incorporates in its teaching the haditk, or tradi- 
tional saying of the Prophet Muhammed, “ He who 
Rnoweth his own self, knoweth God," and gives expression 
to the doctrines contained in certain passages of the 
Methneoee Shereef — a work w'hich the Mevlevee dervishes 
regard As the textbook of their order. 

One of the Sheikh’s poems, the Dayma Qapali Qapassu, 
.,^or “Ever-Closed Door” (16 lines arranged in quatrains), 
contains thoughts which bear a striking analogy to some 
ideas contained in the Knbaiyat of Omar Khayyam (par- 
ticularly quatrains 32, 65, and 66). Inasmuch as the poem 
of Omar Khayyam is 400 years older than that of the 
Sheikh, and as Persian poetry has always been popular in 
Turkey, it is quite within the; bounds of probability that 
the writer of the Dayma Qapali Qapassu was acquainted 
with the Rubaiyat , and influenced thereby. 1 his, how- 
ever, does not detract from the beauty of his own poem, 
lake a skilful jeweller, he has so cleverly reset the gem in 
so elegant and appropriate a setting that its original beauty 
is enhanced and improved. 

The Sheikh’s poems Payghambar Yahudi, “ The 
Prophet and the Jew” (34 lines, couplets), written 
A.H. 1020 (a.I). 1610), and Acrimu-al-Hirrah, “Respect 
the Cat ’*(30 lines, couplets), are both de.scriptions in verse 
of incidents in the life of the Prophet Muhammed. 

Several of the Sheikh’s poems are founded on well- 
known Turkish proverbs. Her Kisht Yera, “ Every Man 
to his Place” (14 lines), and^Mayddn, “The Racecourse,” 
are fair examples of this class of poem. 

In Al-Miraj, “The Vision” (60 lines, couplets), the 
poet, to use his own words, “ dreamed a dream, a vision of 
the night,” in which he had the privilege of an interview 
with the Prophet, and was shown by him, as in a mirror, 
the whole earth and its inhabitants clearly portrayed : 

“ Monarchs I saw, likewise their subjects too, 

Muslim and KafBr, Nazarene and Jew, 

Headed toRether, living cheek by jowl, 

Their actions filthy, and their language foul ; 
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A king surrounded by a motley crew, 

Flatt’rers and pjmps, but not a man there true. 
***** . 

My heart went cold as ice 
At what I saw, for all did seem to tell 
This was not earth, or if earth, earth was hell." 

Filled with anguish and despair, the poet supplicates the 
Prophet to inform him what measures must be taken : 

“ To banish vice, to virtue give fresh birth, ^ 

To banish hell, and heaven place on earth.” 

In answer to these queries, the Prophet replies ; 

“ This world and all can be for ever blest. 

If men will learn to value what is best. 

And learn to strive, not for themselves alone, 

But each for all, and all for ev’ry one. 

Then on the earth, aye on this very ground 
Peace then shall reign, and Paradise be found. 

When in the world, all o’er the land and sea, 

Men shall be men, and men shall brothers be.” 

The scathing words of this poem bitterly offended the 
Court, and the Sheikh was banished from Constantinople 
and directed to permanently reside for the future at Aleppo. 
His banishment endured for .several years, during which 
period he wrote his epic poem “ Mahomed-ben-Cassim,” in 
which he showed how the hasty acceptance, without inquiry 
in its truth, of a false accusation caused the Caliph Walid, 
in former days, to cruelly put to death one of his most loyal 
and valiant servants. The scorn and bitterness against the 
Caliph Walid which the poet effectively works into the 
speech of one of the female characters in this fine poem 
was probably but a reflection of the indignation which the 
Sheikh felt against the sentence of banishment passed 
upon himself. There are some exceedingly fine passages 
in this poem, including a stirring description of the combat 
between Mahomed-ben-Cassim and the Hindu king, and a 
touching prayer by Amina for Allah’s protection upon her 
husband. 

The Sheikh during the period of his exile also wrote 
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numerous minor poems, one of which will find an echo in 
the hearts of all of us to-day. It runs thus : 

MUSSALAHA ( - PEACE) 

‘ Allah inviteth you into the dwelling of Peace. " -Kora.n', Younns, Sura lo. 

• 

‘‘ Grant Thou, oh Allah ! this my pray’r, 

Upon the earth, that everywhere 
Mankind may with each other bear, 

And lead a peaceful life ; 

That they may truly Islam know, 

More like Thy Prophet daily grow, 

And live together, here below, 

In love and not in strife. 

“ Oh Allah ! who doth all things know, 

Who sent Thy Prophet here to show 
How mankind could the better grow, 

And strife and tumult cease ; 

Oh Allah ! hear me when I pray, 

That Thou wilt speedy send the day 
When men shall cease to war and slay, 

And shall abide in peace 1” 

The Sheikh s gift of verse had occasioned his exile, but 
the same talent also ensured his recall ; for a poem of his, 
The Coming of Ertoghrul,” having been brought to the 
notice of Sultan Mourad Khan IV., the poet, in the year 
1048 of the Hegira (a.d. 1639), was again summoned to 
Constantinople, restored to favour, and loaded with honours. 
The Sheikh, who was then in his eightyTourth year, did 
not long enjoy this favourable turn in his affairs, for the 
following year “ his immortal soul was summoned by Allah 
to wing its flight from the earthly envelope in which it had 
sojourned for nigh upon eighty-five years.” His body was 
interred in the cemetery of Lyoub. 

The Sheikh’s last poem was composed but a few days 
prior to his demise, and bears eloquent testimony to the 
feelings resting in the mind of this pious old Osmanli in 
the fast expiring eventide of his earthly sojourn. It is 
prefaced by one*of the ahadis, or sayings of the Prophet 
Muhammed : “ Sleep is the brother of Death. 
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The poem is called Uyugu vl qardashani olUm, “Sleep 
and his Brother Death ”, and may be translated thus ; 

** Upon the just dawned world the new-born infant opes its eye 
In wonderment, to gaze on what before it there may lie; 

Then weary of the sight, e’en tho* it be but e’er a peep, 

Doth nestle on its mother’s bosom calmly there to sleep. , 

The weary toiler from his work thro* hours that long did seem, 
Exhausted, tired, and with his senses in a clouded dream. 

With heavy limbs, dull brain, and eyes that open cannot keep, 

To find sweet solace from his toil doth lay him down and sleep. 

A pilgrim thro’ the world, unheeding there its gifts or sneer, 

I pass along the road, whose milestones mark, each one, a year, 
Waiting the time when Allah shall in mercy call my breath. 

And give me rest and peace in the calm tranquil sleep of death.” 
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QUATRAINS OF “OMAR KHAYYAM” 

By John Pollen, c.le. 

These verses are line for line, and almost word for word, translations of 
the original Persian. The Translator has added nothing of his own, and 
has not presumed to meddle with the thoughts or imagery of the PersRlti 
Poet— J. P. 

8o. 

Now vernal winds the World adorn, 

And wreathed-in-rain fresh Hope is born ; 

On boughs hoar-frost marks Moses' hand, 

The breath of Jesus wakes the land. 

Si. 

Each draught from wine-cup flung to Earth 
, Fills someone’s anguished eye with mirth ; 

For, God be praised ! thou knowest Wine 
Sets free from pain this soul of thine. 

SSL. 

Each morn dew cheers the Tulip’s face, 

And bends the Violet’s head with grace ; 

But me the Rose-bud pleases be.st 
Closely in clinging petals pressed. 

« 3 - 

Friends ! when you meet together all - 
Oh, then, with warmth this friend recal ; 

And When the wholesome Wine you drink 
Reverse my glass with friendly clink ! 
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84. 

F riends ! when you keep the tryst you made, 
And sport together in the glade, 

When the Mugh-wine Cupbearer pours. 
Then pledge this helpless friend of yours f 


China — a hundred hearts and creeds — 

One 'cup of Wine in worth exceeds ; 

Save ruby-Wine there’s naught on Earth 
Better a thousand sweet souls worth. 

86 . 

Desiring Wine- -Wife, Child forsake I 
From kith afar thy dwelling make! 

Whate’er it be that hinders thee, 

Sweep from thy pathway ruthlessly I 

87. 

Bring ruby forth in Wine-glass clear — 

Of all good men the comrade dear — 

For, since we know Earth’s surface — Dust — 
Passes like wind, drink Wine we must. 

88 . 

Come 1 physick brirfg — to heal the heart — 
Wine’s red and musk — these soothe each smart 
An antidote for woe and pain — 

Thou’lt find red Wine and Lute’s soft strain. 

89. 

I watched a Potter pound wet clay 
In market-place at dusk of day. 

The clay in mystic accents cried, 

“ Soft ! Once, like thee, that work I plied.” 
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90. 

Drink Wine ! It is eternal life ! 

The stock of j'outh with joy is rife ; 

It burns like fire — yet sorrow, (think !) 

■ It makes like Life’s glad wati;r— drink ! 

91. 

Traditions spurn ! Commands forego! 

The crumbs that fall on poor bestow ; 

No heart with pain or anguish wring I 

Then 1 can pledge thee Heaven. Wine bring ! 

92. 

Rose-red is Wiiu;. 'Fhe Cup -may be — 
Rosewater filled - or ruby, see ! 

Ruby in water melts, men say, 

Moonlight may veil the Sun’s bright ray. 


93- 

The vows we take with ease we break, 
’Gainst name and fame doors last we make ; 
Blame not if I a fool d<3 prove, 

*Oncc more 1 m drunk with Wine ol Love. 

94- 

No metaphor— but hnguage proved— 
Play-pieces we by Heaven are moved ; 
Upon Life’s chessboard pawns we be, 
Pushed off into nonentity. 

95- 

Truth is Hyperbole. My heart, 

Why thus with woeful shudder start ? 

The shifting Times to Fate resign, 

The Pen that wrote — rewrites no line. 
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96. 

On Rose’s face cloud-shadow falls — 

Still lust for Wine my soul enthrals ; 

Sleep not ! To sleep you’ve yet no right, 
My Love, give wine ! Day still is bright. 

97 - 

Shake off the dust against high Heaven ! 
Drink Wine ! To faces fair be given ! 
What time for worship this — or prayers ? 
Once gone — no soul to Earth repairs. 

98. 

Like snow conies Dawn. The Winecup fill 
Trorn ruby Wine learn colour still ; 

Two logs bring in — to brightness turn ! 
Make one a lute — the other burn ! 

99. 

To wanton life we turn once more. 

Five prayers a day we now give o’er; 
Where goblets gleam we’re seen again, 

Like bottle’s neck our necks we crane. , 

100. 

To jar’s lip close my lips I strained, 

To ask how is long*life attained ; 

It pressed its lips to mine and said 
“ Drink ! for to Earth return no dead.” 
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SUPPLEMENT 


OUR REVIEW OF BOOKS 


INDIA 

1. SvA. By Sir Ceorge C. M. Birdwood. Edited by F. H. Brown. 

{Lee IVarner.) 

In the dozen of selected essays upon which Sir George Birdwood has 
set his own hall-mark of “ Sva,” we are to understand that it is the author’s 
very self, arVoraTos', ipsissimus, that speaks. I'hese chosen messengers of 
a lifetime’s studious research embrace a truly Aristotelian range of mental 
activities. hVom first page to Iasi the book is erudite with the author’s 
own learning, to which “himself” has given an even more intimately per- 
sonal character by the use of word forms coined in the mint of his own 
fancy, of which such scholarly conceits as “ judgmatically,” “misfor- 
timately,’*“ denotative,” “ perenduring,” are fair examples. Were not the 
use of learned plirase and sj:yle more ornarnental than structural, the reader 
might almost cry out with Moses of “'fhe Vicar of Wakefield,” his poor 
brains confused by the Sejuire’s subtleties, “ Hold, hold ! . . . I do not 
rightly comprehend the force of your reasoning ; but if it be reduced to 
one simple proposition, I fancy it may then have an answer.” The author 
seems to have foreseen this likelihood, for he writes in the preface, “ I 
feared that they ” (the papers) “ might be taken for a sealed book, which, 
when men deliver to one that is not learned, saj^ing, ‘ Read this, I pray 
thee,’ he sayeth, ‘ I cannot, for it is sealed and the book is delivered to 
him that is not learned, saying, ‘ Read this, I pray thee,’ and he sayeth, *1 
am not learned.’” But let the casual reader take heart: there is little of 
argument or close reasoning in “ Sva ” which is no collection of treatises 
but individual musings, learned only in manner, containing description 
and theory, gay, serious, humorous, or earnest, according Jo the mood of 
the moment. For ^11 that Sir George Birdwood wanders with * impartial 
familiarity through all the arts and sciences, and adventures over the 
uncharted seas of mythology as serenely as he travels along the trade- 
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routes of history, he returns always to the source and goal of a life’s devo- 
tion — India. 

“ Aryan India, India of the Hindus,” is the constant refrain, and*' 
it is in this spirit that the dedication is made to “The four Varna, 

‘ Colours,’ or ‘Castes,’ the ark of the soul of India of the Hindus ... in 
testimony of the affection that glows within my heart for my motherland.” 
The brilliant essay on Rajput history is written with the fervour ^nd emo- 
tional zeal of a paian. No one could read this vivid sketch without being 
stirred to feel some of the epic splendour and pride of the heroes of 
Rajasthan. Notwithstanding occasional spontaneous tributes that Sir 
George Rirdwood pays to Moslem spiritual culture, and his sincere appre- 
ciation of the wisdom and statesmanship of that greatest of all Mahom- 
medan rulers, Akbar, it is as the lordly Hellene that he speaks, bestowing 
gracious recognition upon the Barbarian. To the author of “ Sva ” the 
Moslems are, and must remain, aliens in the land of the Aryan Hindus, in 
the same manner as the Parsis are there as exiles in a kindly foster-country. 
There is less perhaps of intellectual persuasion and more of subconscious 
psycViological influence in this attitude than the author himself, maybe, 
supposes. 'I'he Mahratta country, Maharashtra, land of the patriot-hero 
Shivaji, is his birthplace, “ dear to me as iny native country,’’ and Mahratta 
patriotism, a thing of passionate intensity, counting the presence of the 
Mohammedans “not sim[)ly as a foreign intrusion, but as an absolute 
profanation and sacrilege, to be expiated at any cost,” must be reckoned 
amongst his childhood's first impressions. 

The dispassionate observer, on the other hand, unhampered by such 
bias of early sentiment, sees the Mohammedan cslnBlished in India these 
nine centuries, there by right of long tenancy, of indissoluble bonds of 
kinship, of his own inalienable contribution to Indian culture and Indian 
history, and by right of the mutual goodwill existing between him and the 
heirs of India’s older culture. If less artistically creative than tlje Eastern 
Aryan, whether Persian or Hindu, Moslem rulers have won a great name 
as patrons of the arts, and as guardians and* exponents of science and 
literature, creating by their imaginative insight and breadth of sympathy 
a fitting atmosphere for the development of these, and according a dignity 
and honour to all true forms of cultilre. The establishment of Moghul 
rule in India gave a marked stimulus to the development of new branches 
of art, though for a time holding others in check, nnd realized its own 
distinctive genius in the special branch of architecture. Indeed, the 
Hindu and Mohammedan temperaraents seem to be in large measure 
complementary to one another — the one pantheistic, fecund, tending, if un- 
restrained, to profusion and redundancy of fancy ; the other austere, puri- 
tanical, worshipping God spiritually with the undei standing, innocent of 
deifying humanity or of humanizing deity. Let India claim with all pride 
her prehistoric epics and ancient rock-cut sculptures, but let her not disown 
the glory of her4iistoric Taj. 

Apart from certain Vedic preferences Sir George Bivdwood shows him- 
self throughout as a sincere and impartial friend of all that is truly national 
in Indian life and character. His chapters on Indian Unrest,” and tbe 
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various points in the preface which these elaborate, are inspired by that 
insight into, and understanding of, the Indian temperament, for which Sir 
'George Birdwood has always been famous. Since the offices of advocate 
and judge are hardly to be reconciled, and since it is as an avowed 
champion that Sir George Eirdwood speaks, the business of criticism 
is less tc^ concern itself with the wisdom or discretion of his conclusions 
than to discover how much light is thrown by him upon a subject too long 
darkened to Western understanding. 

In matters of ariistic criticism and inquiry into origins it must be admitted 
» that the author of “ Sva” is scarcely abreast of the times. Ilis vision, like 
that of so many Western Orientalists, seems to be perpetually obscured 
with “ le mirage oriental,” as Salomon Reinach has “named it. Europe 
has, bv his account, no i)riinary culture its own. 'I'he sources of our 
Classics must all be sought in the h^ast or in Egypt. This y)reoccupation, 
which pervades the whole series of essays, is csjoerially prominent in the 
section on “ Oriental Carpets.” Su( h iitspiration as ("ireece did not derive 
from (dialdrea was sujjplied to iier from the land of the Nile, anc^ the 
author goes so far as to maintain that the liollow warships of the bronze- 
mailed Acha'ans” wore “the earliest indications wc [)ossess of any 
historical value of the nascent international life of South- Isastern Europe.’^ 
Greece, in his view, did little more than Ilellenize the imported cultures of 
other countries. 'These strange pronouncements are chiefly interesting as 
showing the extraordinary hold which the conjectural ojiinions of Max 
Miiiler and the piniologist school still exercise upon the popular mind 
after thirty years of established archceological fact. I'he ethnological 
origins of the Hellenic stock may be a matter of dispute; not so the long 
antecedent occiij)ation of all Hellenic lands l)y a ]\[editerranean people of 
liighly developed civilization — Myceiuean, . 1^'gean, Minoan, dating hack 
in a continuous line to the earliest trace of human haliitation upon these 
sites. 'Th(^ gradual evolution of this Mciliieiranean civilization in its strong- 
hold of Crete from a time parallel with the iir^t l\e)ptian dynasty, and 
conternpotary in its three 'chief Minoan e[)ochs with the three greate.st 
periods in the history of T'gypt is the grand triunqih of ^V’'estcrn archeo- 
logical discovery. 1’hat this Cretan folk evolved a civilization of a very 
high order of material and artistic ^development, strikingly modern in its 
luxury and rermemeiil, and totally unlike any other civilization of antiquity, 
that they made use of alphai)ets — a linear and ]uctographic script — as old 
as any hieroglyphs recorded in Iggypt, and that they possessed a sea- 
Empire as large as any the world has ever seen up to the nineteentli 
century, are facts of which no Western archtcologist needs to he reminded. 
But the time honoured fable of “ Asia, the Mother of Greece,” dies hard. 

I'hc tracing hack of human customs beyond their obvious source has 
always been a favourite hobby of culture-students of the old school. The 
spider may devise and execute her web, that miracle of dexterous elabora- 
tion, without any influence other than the inspiration of her mother- wit 
being attributed to* her ; but when sap'ens sets out to perform the 

simplest task he must needs, it is supposed, consult some museum proto- 
type in order to learn how to proceed. The essay on tlie “ ^^ahratta 
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Plough is a fascinating example — one of a multitude in the book — of 
this antiquarian ingenuity. “ There can be little doubt,’' writes Sir George 
Birdwood, “of the drill-plough of India having originally been obtained* 
from Babylonia, while the ordinary single-stilted plough would seem to 
have passed from Mesopotamia overland into North-West India through 
Persia. The Greeks and Romans must also, through their, common 
ancestors, have received their single-stilted j>lough from Mesc5potamia, 
while the later double-handed plough of Europe is to be traced back to 
the influence of ancient Egypt.’* But — alas for human learning ! — even 
this detailed genealogy leaves us with the unsolved riddle of “Who made « 
the first plough ?” In point of fact, to take the early European plough, the 
five varieties mentioned by Pliny were all demonstrably evolved from the 
plough in use in Rome of the kings, which plough is almost identical with 
that described by Hesiod. Hesiod’s plough was no more than a develop- 
ment of a ruder instrument, having stock and pole in one piece and tail 
inserted separately — a contrivance so simple that a child could make it out 
of a rough tree-bole with a branch curving upwards. Vet even this crude 
instrument was developed from still more primitive implements, whose 
history can be traced by monumental evidence upon Greek soil. The 
history of the Indian plough is, in all likelihood, equally independent. 

On the subject of comparative religious observance and symbolism, Sir 
George Birdwood is really in his element. Following in the footsteps of 
Mannhardt, discoverer of the ubiquitous corn-spirit, and thoroughly con- 
versant with the methods of the “Golden Bough,” if not of any later 
school, he is indefatigable in pursuing every detail of superstitious worship 
to its source in human instinct and impulse. In ritual observance, how- 
ever, he is not merely the learned critic, but insists with a child-like /.est 
on being allowed to “come and join the dance.” The Christmas feast, at 
which it was his annual custom to entertain his Indian friends of all 
religions, was a ritual of such marvellous elaboration that the ^lare recita 
of it covers three long pages. One is tempted to wonder if the guests, 
heirs of that “hieratic civilization of antiquity” so incomparably superior 
to our “secular, joyless, inane, and self-destructive West,” read the warm- 
hearted greeting of the Christmas-tree aright, and received its message of 
“universal charity and religious recoheiliation and of pan-Aryan brother- 
hood ” without inquiring too closely into its more immediate symbolism. 
For what does the “green bush placed upon a mound resting upon a 
coiled dragon or serpent ” signify to those who, like Sir George Birdwood, 
converse in such ritual signs ? By Sir George Birdwood’s own telling of 
symbols have we not here both solar-phallic emblem and Priapean pole ? 

Not in learned analysis or disputations, large as they bulk in the volume, 
is the wisdom of Sir George Birdwood made manifest, but in the very 
different qualities which give to“Sva”its value and individual charm. 
These are his deep devotional love of nature, a sympathy in receiving, 
and a fearlessness in recording impressions to which most Europeans in 
the East are little sensitive, and that real underS'tanding of Eastern 
psychology which illumines the occasional sketches he gives us of his 
Indian friends, simple and upright men of heart, who admitted him ,to 
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their confidence, affection, and the sacred intimacies of their daily life. 

his best, and far above all criticism, is Sir George Birdwood when 
writing of the phenomena of Nature and the things which move him 
deeply. Reverence and awe, enlightened with some of the vision of the 
seer, govern the mood of the whole first chapter containing the description 
of India as “ one of the blast-furnaces wherein the winds of the world are 
evolved, \)earing with them everywhere fire and hail, snow and vapour, 
and the life-giving, purifying oxygen disengaged in ceaseless and im- 
measurable volumes from the perennially green primaeval forests of the 
* tropics. So placed at the focus of her mightiest operations, man must 
stoop very humbly to Nature if he would hope to understand her and 
subdue her to his purposes.” For this reason I have chosen to record last 
iny first impressions of “Sva”— -the splendour of that opening Benedicite, 
“The South-West Monsoon,” in which the author portrays his psychic 
sympathy with hurricane, storm, and deluge, and the revelation of beauty 
that follows, wherein ‘‘ the heart of man is filled with an exalted joy in 
contemplation of the sublime manifestations of the beneficent powej by 
which the face of Nature is renewed in perpetual youth, and glory, and 
praise. ” 

F. Agnes R. Haigh. 


govp:rnment publication. 

2. Rathvays in India: Administration Report for the year 1913-14. 

I'wo vols, (Simla Government Central Press.) 

The new form in which this publication is now issued, with the appendices 
bound in a separate volume, secures a far greater lucidity than was previously 
the case. 

'The Administration Report is, of course, of sjiccial interest at the present 
juncture. It states that the actual expenditure during the year — />., from 
April I, 19 1 3, to March 1914 — was Rs. 18, 46 lakhs. This shows 

a substantial rise over last year, and constitutes a record. 

The gross traffic receipts on the State Railways amount to 56 lakhs, 
whereas the working expenses work-out at 29 lakhs. 

New Constructions. 

The most important new line is the Julliindur^Hoshiarpur Branch of 
the North-Western Railway, which, though only twT^nty-four miles in 
length, traverses a rich part of the Punjab, and connects Hoshiarpur, the 
only district headquarter in that province not already provided with railway 
communications, with the main line. 

The runnings received so far indicate that the undertaking will prove 
highly remunerative, and have encouraged the promotion of a company 
for the constructiomof other branches in the neighbourhood. 

The Bayana Agra Railway constitutes the last section of the Nagra- 
Muttra project. Thereby two broad-gauge routes to the important centre 
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of Agra from Bombay have become available. Considerable local traffic 
may be secured through the proximity of the famous Jiharalpur quarries. ^ 

A branch line eighty-two miles in length has been built by the Bengal 
and North-Western Railway, mainly with the object of allowing access to 
Allahabad. This necessitated the construction of a bridge over the Ganges 
t)f forty spans of 150 feet clear. 'This new construction will bo of great 
importance in connection with the pilgrim trathc. 

Perhaps the most important of all, and that of the greatest general 
interest, is the work done in connection with the India and Ceylon 
Railway. I'he actual length of railway constructed in India is, however, ^ 
so far under twenty-two miles, 'rhrec turbine steamers have been obtained 
by the South Indian Railway for the ferry service. I'he vessels are 250 feet 
long, with a beam of 38 feet, and’ are fitted with Parson’s geared turbines 
and Yarrow water-tube boilers, 'fhey have been designed to develop 
a speed of eighteen knots. 

Pa s s k X ( ; k r A c c:o m m o o .\t i o xX . 

Owing to the great distances and climatic coiulilions in India it has 
become necessary to adopt a standard ofromfori for the ordinary first and 
second class passenger far above that whirh is customary in Europe. 
The need for as large a space as possible in the com[)artincnt renders the 
corridor system of construction, except for special pur[)Oscs, inadvisable, 
and the type most generally provided is a hair-bunk compartment having 
two upper berths which fold up in the daytime. 'J'his system is now 
becoming more and more standardized, flic third-class passenger prefers 
a carriage fitted with as few obstacles as [lossible, in wiiich he can accom- 
modate himself with all his belongings, 'fiiis dcmiand is bvdng met by 
the construction of long bogie coaches, with am[)lc sup[i]y of water and 
a plentiful provision of racks for stowing away bag.g ge. 

1 

Train Lioh'I'ix(; ry hh.KCTRicri v. 

The Railway Board have issued orders to all State-worked railways to 
equip all passenger stock with electric light .and to (Jisfamlinue the use of 
gas for train lighting. Eor some years these railways have been carrying 
out the policy of fitting all first and second class carriages and all dining- 
cars with electric light and fans, and the resultant comfort and cleanliness 
has been so marked that it has been now decided to extend the use of 
electricity to intermediate and third-class carriages, h'he Appendix shows 
that many of the metre and narrow-gauge railways have already adopted 
electric lighting exclusively. 


3. Ant iquities of Indian Tiukt. By A. H. Francke, ph.d. Part I. ; 
Being vol. xxxviii. of the Archaeological Survey of India. New .series. 
Pp. i24;d45 plates in collotype j 4 cuts. (Calcutta: Govern- 
7nent Print in}^ Office^ 1914*) Price Rs. 12 -- iSs.** 

This first volume of Dr, Francke's work is a narrative of his travels, to 
be followed by the publication of the chronicles and inscriptions collected 
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during his trip, undertaken in 1909 at the request of Dr. Marshall, Director 
of Archaeology. Dr. hrancke was particularly fitted for the arduous task 
set him by previous travels in Ladakh and Lahul, some of the results of 
his earlier work being emlmdied in his “ History of Western Tibet” (1907). 
The present work contains very valuable information very ably illustrated, 
thanks tp the photographic skill of Babu Pindi Lai, undertaken in 
circumsfances of hardship’ w^hich might well deter a less enthusiastic 
worker from photographic pursuits. 

One of the first discoveries mentioned in the work is that of an inscrip- 
tion containing the name of King Lha-bla-ma-ye-shes-od, who, in his zeal 
for the propagatif)n of Buddhism, tried by all means in his power to draw 
Atij^a into his kingdom. Some interesting observations are also noted in 
Spiti, and at a niotvistery of bKor-rd/od the author was sorely tempted to take 
away a large carving of Padma-Sambhava, the weight of which was, however, 
too great. Here we sec an example to be followed in such circumstances — 
to shame the dealers' touts who cut into three pieces a heavy Chinese relief, 
and then, finding the fragments still too heavy, left them in the jungle. 
Some interesting finds from Hard tombs — skulls, bones and pottery— are 
reproduced. Pcciilinrities of ethnography, birth customs, etc., are noted, 
and the ninety photographs are excellent. One might have wished to find 
in an index of nearly twenty columns some references to subject-matter 
besides the geographical string of names. That is the only criticism one 
can offer, and it is t(3 be hoped that the second volume will soon complete 
this very valuable work. 

Other books received : From the Superintendent of Government Press, 
Madras, xAnnual Report of the Arch:eological I )e[)artment : l.ist of dVeasure- 
'I'rovc, illustrated with seven plates in half-tone; Report of the Superintendent 
for Epigraphy, G.O. 920, including illustrations and descrij)tions of ninety- 
three dancing postures from Chedambaram, with cross-references to the 
Hharatiyi Nati.sastra. 

4. Arch/i-:oloc:.icai. Survey of India: Annuat. Rizi’ORr, 1909-1910. 
Pp, vi-hitSy piv. With 54 collotype plates and 34 plans or half- 
tones. (Calcutta: Superiniei^thfit oj Government Printing, 1914.) 
Price Rs. 15 — ^1 2s. fid. 

'Phis volume has been edited by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel, in the absence 
of the Director. It contains a general report and sixteen separate papers 
as follows: “Ancient Brick Temples in the Cent/al Provinces,” by A. H. 
Longhurst ; “ I'he Temple of Mahadeva a’Bajaurakulu,” with five re- 
productions of sculpture, by J. Ph. Vogel (who deals also with exploration 
work in 1909); “The Shrdi Burj ” (Delhi fort), showing the restoration 
carried out in 1904 to bring back this interesting building near its Mughal 
splendour ; another paper deals with the restoration of the Diwan-l’-Amm 
(Lahore fort) — both by Gordon Sanderson. Promint^ce is given, by 
1 ). B. Spooner, to the exploration of Sahribahlol, with its wonderful 
gandhara reliefs and figures (very fully illustrated), one of which, the hook- 
yosed head (Plate XXIa), is worthy of special attention. It is said to be the 
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head of a monk, to whose figure a lean hand holding a miniature stupa 
probably belonged. It suggests strongly comparison with early Japanese ^ 
masks. Alas ! so many heads are without bodies, and so many bodies 
headless ; yet India was never pillaged by unprincipled creatures such as 
those who, catering for Western collectors, break the heads of the Lung 
Men statues for the sake of a few pieces of gold. But the lime-burner and 
other iconoclasts had no eye for beauty or refcpect for art. We ’cannot, 
however, agree with the author that the banners on Plate XVIa have any 
connection with the Japanese Gohei ; they aie banners pure and simple. 
This paper is appropriately followed by a further instalment of Dr. Vogel’s ^ 
studies of Mathuna sculptures {cf. Report A.S.I., 1906-07), also well 
illustrated. The smull picture of the Alakara^ p. 75, may be commended 
for comparison with the Christian rendering of hell in medieval cathedrals. 

A paper deals with the stupa of Mirpur ^^as. It illustrates its architecture, 
sculpture, and relies, including a tiny heap of human ashes. 1'he next 
subjects are the Mandor ruins and Dr. Francke’s report on his finds in Indian 
Tibet (the subject of a book tlic first volume of which is reviewed in this 
issue)! Mr. Taw Sein Ivo deals with his e.xcavations at Hmawza ( Vathemyo), 
the pagodas of which have been repeatedly rifled of their contents. Most 
of the finds are Gupta sculptures of the seventh century, terra-cotta tablets 
and vessels. A lurther note thereon will be found in the 1910 report, 
from which it appears that 15 uddhism was practised inste.ad of Sivaism at 
Hmawza in the fifth or sixth century, and that Pali was used as one of the 
vehicles of Buddhism. The remaining papers arc devoted to epigraphy, 
and to a memoir on the Iloysalas of Ch6]a. The half-tone block 1 on 
p. 119 has been printed upside down.---J. 

5. Arch/KOLOgical Survey OF India: Report for 1910-11. Issued 1914. 

Pp. 103, with 53 plates. (Calcutta : Government Press,) Price 
Rs. 13 — igs. fid. * 

This volume, following the tradition, gives us fully illustrated reports of 
excavations and finds, including those at Saheth Maheth, Shah-ji-ki- 
Dheri, Takht-i-Bahi, Isilpur, Kasia, Ramatirtham, Hmawza, and two 
memoirs by Dr. J. Ph. Vogel on “ Tht^ Sacrificial Posts of Isapur and 
“ The Iconography of the ‘ Seven Pagodas.’ ” 

On p. 56 Dr. Vogel says that he knows only of two {Indian) instances in 
which the Mahishasura is represented as a human figure with the head of a 
buffalo. As a compensation the Chinese conception of Hades introduces 
him, together with the horse-headed demon, as “ witness ” in practically all 
pictures of Yemma Os court. — J. 

6. One Hundred Poems of Kauir. Translated by Rabindranath 

Tagore, assisted by Iwelyn Underhill, Published by the India 
Society, London. Printed and sold at the Chiswick Press, 20, Took’s 
Court, Chancery Lane, e.c. 

Everyone who is conversant with the works of Kabir — and by this we 
mean almost every Indian, both Hindu and Mahomedan — and every suchp 
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Indian who desires a better understanding for his country, cannot but be 
glad that the English-speaking public have now the opportunity of reading 
a translation of some of these poems and songs. A sympathetic under- 
standing of a country cannot be arrived at without some knowledge of the 
religion and literature, habits and customs of the people, and unfortunately 
the difTerenpe of language has been one of the most serious obstacles in the 
way of such understanding. ) 

The reader who takes up this little volume will not only be struck by the 
simplicity and beauty of the language and the spirituality that breathes 
through it all, hut he will be surprised to find that these devotional songs 
of mysticism originated from the brain and heart of a simple weaver born 
of Mahomedan parents about 1440. At this period tho influence of the 
Persian mystics — Sadi, Rumi, Hafi/.- -was* making a profound impression 
on the religious thought of India, and Kabir, who from his childhood had 
been filled with the deepest religious fervour, dreamed of reconciling the 
intense and personal mysticism of these Mahomedan teachers with the 
traditional theology of Brahmanism. How far he succeeded can be judged 
from the fact that he is claimed by Hindus and Mahomedans alike aft a 
religious leader, and yet after reading his poems it is impossible to say 
whether he was Brahman or Sufi, Vaishnavitc or Vedantist. He drew his 
inspirations from Hindu and Mahomedan sources impartially, and as he 
himself puts it, he is “a child of both Allah and Ram.” He wished to 
break down the barriers that men had raised between themselves and the 
Divinity — the barriers of caste and creed, of forms and ceremonies — for 
Kabir saw God in everything in stock and stone, tree and flower, in the 
simple things of daily life, in every man’s heart. His mystic devotion he 
expressed in the simplest and homeliest metaphors, in the dialect of the 
people, by song and music tliat the lowliest could understand, and to this 
day in India his songs live throughout the country, strong in their simplicity 
and mystic^] )assion. He was no believer in austerity and asceticism, but 
lived the life of an ordinary man, pursuing his duties as a weaver, rejoicing 
in human love and friendship, and through all finding the expression of his 
Divine passion, d'he priesthood of both religions, Hindu and Mahomedan, 
could not tolerate this defiance of forms and ceremonies, this direct com- 
munion with God without their intercession, and he wms subjected to much 
religious persecution; but his life was spared. He died about 1515, and 
the beautiful legend of his death exemplifies how well he realized the 
dream of uniting the two great religions. The story runs that when he 
died his followers, both Hindu and Mahomedan, qi^arrelled among them- 
selves for his body, each claiming him for their own. Kabir appeared 
before them and told them to look at the body, and when they did so 
they found a heap of flowers, half ot which were burnt by the Hindus and 
half buried by the Mahomedans. So in death as in life he united the most 
beautiful doctrines of two great religions. 

For the translation of these songs we are indebted Rabindranath 
Tagore, whose mystie^al genius makes him a peculiarly sympathetic inter- 
preter of the passion and beauty, and whose mastery of language has given 
to ^he translation the fullest value possible. The most interesting intro- 
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duction by Evelyn Underhill not only gives an account of the life of Kabir, 
but explains a good deal of the religious history of the period, and helps to 
a better understanding of the poems themselves. 

7. ZOROASTRIAN THEOLOGY: FroM THE EARLIEST TiMKS TO THE PRESENT 
Day. By Maneckji Nusservandji Dhalla, eh.d., High-Pripst of the 
Parsis of North-Western India. (New vJrk, 1914.) I'p. 384, large 8vo. 
(London : Ljtzac. and 6V.) 

Dr. Dhalla, whose short stay in London was menlioned in our pages, ^ 
has ex|)oiinded in this well-printed volume the religious beliefs of the Parsi 
from pre-dathic times until now. 'Die work is analytical in treatment, all 
statements made therein being rigorously classilied and backed by refcp^nces 
to the texts. It is of interest to note tliat Parsis seek no converts. Prosely- 
tizing was looked ii{)on with disfavo ;r, as likely to bring within the fold 
unworthy, and perhaps unconvinced, devotees. 'The conclusion (jf the 
High-])riest is one to be commended to most men ; it breathes a spirit of 
tolerance, of broadmindedness, of common sense. “Zoroastrianism will 
live by its eternal verities , . . by an abiding faith in the triad of good 
thoughts, good words, and good deeds, the inexorable law of righteousness, 
the reward and retribution in the life hereafter. . . . Man may fall away 
from dogmas and from rituals, and yet he may remain religious. Hight- 
teousness rests on the individual piety, and not on a scrupulous observance 
of ceremonials.^’ Replace “ religion ’’ by “moral, ’ “piety ” by “ morality,” 
and to all that the most hardened agnostii', freethinker, atheist even, will 
subscribe heartily. 

The book is well produced and thoroughly well indexed, yet cheap in 

price; its non-partisan attitude is worthy of all praise. - K. 


THE EAR 1*:AST 

8. The Siurii of Jarani sk Arj-. Wisdom of the East wSeries. By 
Yone Noguchi. Pp. t i.p (London : JoJin Murray Price 2S. net. 

This little book of ten essays, with Jwo appendices, is presumably a com- 
panion to the same author’s “ Spirit of Japanese Poetry.” Mr. Noguchi 
is Professor of English Literature in the Keiogijiku University, d'okyo, and 
he has for many years ado[)ted the iMiglish language as a medium of 
expression, both in poetry and in prose. His short sojourn in England last 
year brought him bac^ into touch with people and scenes long familiar, 
and he made good use of his time to write, lecture, and doubtless also to 
study new faces and idiosyncrasies. Here and there an allusion in this 
book betrays the fact, and at least one essay, The Last Master of the 
Ukiyoye Art, has already appeared in print in the Transaaions of the 
Japan Sociaiy^ although no mention is tnade of the Hct, 'Fhe book is, in 
a way, somewhat of a puzzle; indeed, it might be said /hat Noguchi himself 
is a little puzzling to European readers, for he invests his pages with 
peculiarities of connotation and syntax, and with parenthesis, which now 
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iind then tend to make his meaning more obscure than desirable. In fact, 
we do not find in any of these essays a dogmatic treatment of the subject 
as described in the title, nor does a crisp picture of it issue from the whole. 
It is not a scientific analysis, it is a human document — sympathetic bio- 
graphical sketches, and Noguchibs own thoughts in the presence of various 
lorms (jf rvrtistic effort by his countrymen of past ages ; and as such it is 
really more interesting thaii any hair-s[)litting discussion, or laboured 
}Jsychological work smacking of Germanic bespectacled Kultur, The very 
defects of Noguchi’s mode of expression, his involved sentences, his para- 
doxes, his asides, shall wc say his Noguchi-isms ? have their value, the greater 
because; they compel abstraction and thought. Indeed, one wonders 
whether they are not calculated mannerisms, to drive •the reader into a 
silent, contemplative mood, that eminently Japanese; frame of mind which 
makes it possible for three men to sit together silently f(;r hours, yet to 
enjoy the absence of words, to get somehow an understanding of one 
another’s thoughts with a minimum of noise. In the dim past paintings 
were called poetry without w'ords — Musci no shi ; it is, indeed, the title of a 
collec tion of sketches copied from master[iieccs ; and that must be ttfken 
to heart Ijefore one can try to understand the best paintings of the best 
period, such as the 1 )aruina mentioned on p, t i. Yet perhaps this particular 
picture docs not convoy the full philosophy of Zen meditation as pregnantly 
as the large, wonderfully i)0\verfijl figure of llaruma in the Jacoby Collec- 
tion, or as some landscapes of the vSesshu school. Of all this there is a 
recurrent suggt‘stion in the book. Nogiichi is a dreamer; his spirit lives 
in the old feudal period, although his body is clothed in conventional 
Kuropean style and his thoughts assume an English garb, but he can find 
sympathy with the kst specimens of the popular, and too often vulgar, 
Ukiyoye school ; it shows catholic tastes, perhaps also a desire to be fair 
to all, perhaps merely is he like his late friend Hara, seated on the sill of a 
dead workl and conjuring thoughts of long-gone ghosts. It were idle to 
analyze, to dissect, each essay ; criticism, perhat)s, would be equally idle, 
as the author may compart liimself with the priestly painters w^hose work, 
in his own w^ords, ‘C . . was a sort of prayer-making to satisfy their owm 
imagination, not a thing to show' to a critic whose attempt at arguing and 
denying is only a nui.sancc . . atid another description of critics is even 
less complimentary (33). Nevertheless, wc must say that we do not agree 
with him about there having been one Hiroshige only ; we cannot see 
Hichigon Yekku (i)p. .jr, 42) repeated with Hichigon Zekku instead 
Shichigon Zekku without a protest ; we look upon the interversion of 
family name and personal name, or titles in deference to cstern fashion, 
with a shudder. Matsudaira Suwo no Kami is rational, but Suwo no kami 
Matsudaira is ludicrous ; it sounds as laughable as frau-general-sewage- 
disposal-ober-inspector Schmidt 1 And we must correct a few misprints. 
H<^pper for IKrpper (38), for Uiiv/i, Tlikuchii tor yakuchu (ii)> 

A’brin with a small lesped^^za for lcs[)ed(V.a (26), Roj^tti (34) — small 
flies on cooked rice* which will not spoil the taste ot the dish. — il. L. J. 
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9. The Nightside of Japan. By J. Fujimoto. Pp. 234; 40 plates. 

{ Werner Lanrky iJd.). Price 7s. 6d. net. 

The unwary tourist who lands in Paris in search of spicy adventure 
looks upon “ Paris la nuit,” and other books of the same nature, as welcome 
guides, until he fathoms the emptiness of both the book and the life it 
purports to describe. Of Japan, or rather o^ her capital and of ^ her chief 
cities by night, the life after curfew has seldom been described. Globe- 
trotters have avoided disclosing to their readers — ^and to their own relations 
— their wilder dip into the unknown ; the average reader has heard of the 
Yoshiwara from many writers who knew little about it from personal 
experience, and his superficial acquaintance with the life of Tokyo stops 
short of Dc Becker’s classic, or of Professor Inouye’s “ Life of Tokyo.” 
Mr. Fujimoto set himself the task to unveil much that is interesting, and 
also, in his desire for naturalism, much that is pitiful. East meets West in 
the life of the poorer classes and of the outcasts ; the doss-house of Japan 
has nothing to envy that of the Isast-cnd ; Tokyo sellers of yakiimo vie 
with our potato-cans and chestnut-sellers, but the dilatory methods of the 
first-class fish restaurant would hardly be relished by European customers ; 
eels cooked with rice, or baked as kakayaki, are more refined than the 
gluey concoction dear to the Cockney’s heart; and Mr. Fujimoto might 
have recorded that one of the most famous eel restaurants in 'fokyo boasts 
of a proprietor who is a picture collector of no mean merit. 

This very candid and entertaining book covers its ground thoroughly, 
though the space devoted to some of the subjects theatres, IW, 
etc. — might have been extended, although the author’s English presents 
here and there peculiarities {some of which might have been edited) the 
publisher was wise in keeping it as it left the writer’s pen. do those who 
know already something of Ja])anese life the information herein conveyed 
will be welcome, the more so because it is free ffom the fulsome and too 
often insincere fiatlery so common in the e[)hcincrous journals di* trippers. 
Much of that information is of practical interest, and even the casual 
reader will pick up a smattering of street language — with slang intervening. 
Remarkably few misprints occur amongst the Japanese words — /iadcikz,7nairi 
(15 1), TsVijinra (218), '^anakiisa (yo), Kyomachi street (pleonastic), 
Dodoitsu (47), and a few others, should be corrected as shown here.--- 
Shosankicn. 


THE NEAR EAST 

10. The Balkan Cockpit (the Political and Military Story of the Balkan 
Wars in Macedonia). By W. H. Crawfurd Price. (London 
T. Werner Laurie^ Ltd,) 12s. fid. net. 

At this the beginning of the year 1915, it is a queer thing to read of 
“atrocities in Macedonia.” The reader is about to hold up his hands in 
horror when he pomembers just in time that what seemed good to Bulgarian 
“ voivodes ” or Turkish gendarmes, and what previously would have 
been denounced as the barbarism of the wild Balkans, or, to use the 
Metternichean phrase, places “outside the pale of Europe,” is now an 
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almost daily occurrence, according to official reports, in Flanders and the 
North of France, so much nearer home. 

Now that the realities of war have been more vividly brought home to 
us, we are disposed to look upon the late Balkan War somewhat differently. 
We see the I'urks in great straits before that war, striving to set up a 
modern fqrm of government in Constant] no[)le, and obsessed with an alien 
spy peril *in Macedonia, whdbe inhabitants saw in the very enlightenment 
and democratization of Turkey a menace to their own political grievances 
and plottings. We see the Bulgarians, after bearing the brunt of the 
♦ fighting in Thrace, “outmanoeuvred” by her friends, and stabbed in the 
back by Roumania. We see Crcece faced with inferior forces winning 
easy victories, and then, through the skilful grcen-SDaise diplomacy of 
Venesetos, realizing all her ambitions. We see Servia behaving in a very 
similar way. We are no longer disposed to take sides. 

But the author frankly avows in his preface that “ he has had occasion 
to somewhat severely criticize the Bulgarians,’’ and that he must needs 
point out the failures of the 'Furks rather than their virtues. He states 
that “ the facts before him have made him do so, but are these al? the 
facts ? And without all the facts should a writer criticize at all ? 

The first four chapters of the book deal with the causes of the war. 
Among them he cites the introduction of conscription among the non- 
Moslem subjects of Turkey, the disarmament of the Macedonian peasantry 
— which he admits was a most necessary step — and the tyranny of the 
local committees of Young 'Furks. 'Fhe latter ho describes in charac- 
teristic fashion : “ Truly, the last state of the Macedonian house was worse 
than the first. Hamid had been a tyrant, avaricious, and cruel, but there 
was only one of him. In his place there were set up two hundred Hamids, 
in the shape of the local Young Turk committees, who ruled the people 
with an absolutism, a cruelty, and an injustice which would have been 
worthy of ^he great despot himself.” 

In his fifth chapter the writer remarks that Kouinanovu was the decisive 
battle of the campaign, and it was the great IServian victory of that name 
which, more than any other engagement, rendered the Balkan States 
masters of Macedonia. He is therefore disposed to question the theory 
that the first Balkan War Avas won cfhd lost exclusively upon the plains of 
Trace. Very vivid is his description of the rupture between Greece and 
the Bulgarians, and the subsequent fighting in ihc district of Kilkich and 
Hoiran. 

The author is at his best in his narrative of ev^^nts, with which he was 
in close touch, and his discussion of political and diplomatic events is 
always suggestive. 


THE WAR 

II. Les Origines de la Guerre. By Count Jules AifMrassy. Edition 
de la Revue Pplitique Internationale, Lausanne. 

Students of international politics will do well to read this survey of the 
origins of the war by the son of the Austrian statesman who played 


I 
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such an important part at the Congress of Berlin. England’s attitude to 
European equilibrium was at that time, as Count Andrassy reminds us, 
exactly the opposite to what it is now. Rightly or wrongly, in 1878 
England considered that the existence of Austria and Turkey was neces- 
sary to Europe to counterl)alance the Russian power ; rightly or wrongly, 
in 1915 the consequence of her diplomacy is to assist the rejilization of 
the same Russian projects to which all |[ier past statecraft * has been 
opposed. Count Andrassy is not concerned with the ethics of the 
situation ; he is a diplomatist. He is merely at a loss to understand the 
motives of English diplomacy, having regard to the danger that a Russiar? 
victory in luirope would have for England. “ Aujourd’hui,” he says, 
‘‘ ellcs subsistent,, les raisons pour lesquellcs Beaconsfield et Salisbury 
engagcaient jadis rAutriche-ETongric ii interveiiir dans la guerre Turco- 
Rtisse de 1878, a ne pas permettre aux armees dii Tsar de traverser les 
Balkans et d’occupcr Constantinople, ne (iit-ce quo pour vingt-f|uatre 
heures ; les raisons pour lesquellcs rAngleterrc interdisait a la Russie 
d’etendre ses o]'>erations militaires jus(|u’a la prescju’ile dc (lallipoli, au 
Gokc Persique on au Canal de Suez, et cxigeait de cette puissance, avant 
de paraitre au Congres de Berlin, le garantie que les front ieres de la 
Bulgarie nouvellcment crcce ne s’etendront pas au-dela des P>alkans.” 

The explanation of England’s change of front does not, of course, so 
much lie in the fact that the Oriental situation has changed as in her pre- 
occupation with another danger, d'he h^astern aspect of the issues at 
stake in this war has as litlle entered into tin- Western view as the feeling 
of what is meant by the “ 'Feulon-Slav conflict had, before the war, touched 
the Western imaginarion. Though most people are vaguely aware that 
behind the Servian (piarrcl were ranged larger ambitions than the events 
of that quarrel showed, to only a few who wateiicd Elastern matters did 
these ambitions appear to be more fundamental.aiid of greater dimensions 
than the warring forces of Anglo-Cerman rivalry. « It is weJJ that our 
insular focus should be shifted, and tliat we should more generally and 
clearly recognize that the years of misunderstanding and mutual fear 
between England and Germany are but as a day compared to the time 
during ' ■which the Russian menace has hnng like a sword of Damocles 
over the head of Austria. < 

No one, we believe, disputt's tlie fact that Russia for many years has 
stood behind Servia. Servians submission of the Austrian ultimatum to 
Russia, and her expressed willingness to abide by the latter’s decision, 
indicate the nature of .the alliance between the two. Elven if the allega- 
tions as to Russian encouragement of the actual conspiracy which led to 
the Serajevo tragedy are exaggerated, it is no secret that the Russian 
Minister at Belgrade, the late M. Harlwig, was, as Count Andrassy says 
of him, “ Tame du mouvernent yougo-slave,” and had supported an anti- 
Austrian agitation in Servia, which was bound ultimately to culminate in 
an Austro- Rus^xn war. Russia has always known the price of peace 
with Austria. The rivalry of the two Powers in the Balkans was for many 
years regulated by their mutual recognition and delimitation of two 
spheres of influence there, in the north-east and north-west respectively. 
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The occasions enumerated by Count Andrassy when Russia showed her 
willingness to come to a definite arrangement with Austria on this basis, 
and to allow Austria to occupy Servia in exchange for the recognition of 
her rights in the east of the peninsula, are known facts of history, and not 
only establish the fact that Russia recognized the local limitations of a 
conflict with Austria, but cast a cynical reflection upon her profession of 
disinterested protector of tht^ various Slav natii^nalities. In the light of 
history^ Russia’s attitude towards Servia cannot be construed much other- 
wise than as Count Andrassy construes it in defining what “ |)rotecting ’ 
Servia against Austria has always meant to the government of the Tsar. 

“ ‘ Proteger ’ la Serbie contre rAiitriche-Hongric; signifiait toujours, pour 
le gouvernement dii 'Fsar, chcrcher a nous prendre entve deux feux. 1 ,a 
Serbie en elle-meme n’a pas hcaucoup trimporlance au [)oint de vue 
russe, s’il nc s’agit pas d’un iitout a conserver coHt?'e ?ioi/s. l.a preuve en 
est dans I’histoire rncme de nos relations avec la Russie au cours du 
XIXe siecle : toutes les fois ([iie la Iviissie etait disposck:; a maintenir la 
paix avec rAutriche-IIongric, ellc abondonna la Serbie faci lenient, tandis 
que chaque crise dans nos relations avait coinrne corollaire la politit.^ue 
‘ protectrice ’ des vSerbes.’’ 

On the other hand, interest in Servia lor her own sakij has not been 
any more conspicuous in Austrian })olitics. No better illustration of the 
characteristic diplomatic indifference to the rights of small nationalities 
exists than in the following passage in the pamphlet, where Count Andrassy 
is concerned to show that the contention put forward by Servia in regard to 
the Austrian annexation of Jlosnia and Her/.cgo\ina, that Servia’s national 
aspirations were the reason why the mandjite given to Austria at the Cv^n* 
gross of berlin was one of occupation only, is entirely fiilse : 

“Si iK^iis nous content.unes dkm mandat d’occiij)alion au Congres de 
Berlin, c etait pour la scule raison ijue le ('omte Andrassy tenait abso- 
liiment a que sa politique, d(mt un des principaiix buts fiit la sauve- 
garde de la vitalile turque, n’amenal pas line guerre eontre le Sultan qui 
ne voulait pas rcncmcer foimollenient a ses droits sur la Ilosnie. Voila 
Ikinique raison pour laquelle le mandat lecu a Berlin ne parlait pas 
d’annexion, mais seulemeiil d'occiipalion et d’administratlon. Les 
poiir Id Serbie ny Haient pour ricn. Cout au contraire, roccujiation avait 
directement pour but d’enlever aux Serbes tout espoir d’eteiulre leurs 
fronticrcs vers rAdrialique, el cela avec le consentement de la Russie.” 

To do Count Andrassy justice, he makes no attempt to base Austria's 
claim on any other ground than her own danger frgm Russian aggression. 
There is a frankness about his complete absence of concern with less selfish 
motives which is refreshing compared with the idealistic j^rofessions of 
most of the combatants. He is not cynical, because in his mind there is 
evidently no idea that international politics could ever be conducted on 
principles different to those on which they have hitherto rested. His 
experience, not his aspiration, makes him indignant at’-ihe hypocritical 
pretexts put forward4>y Russia and Croat Britain. But he is not malicious 
at the expense of either. 'Fowards Great Britain he is, for an enemy, 
atqazingly fair. ‘‘ Nul n’eslime les Anglais plus que moi,"' he says. “ Je 
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suis convain9u que les resultats obtenus par eux dans le domaine de Tad- 
ministration sont le maximum de ce qui a et<^ attaint jusqu'ici par Thumanit^, 
car ils ont toujours su allier le respect absolu de la loi h la liberte com- 
plete de I’individu, le self-government ii Tordre ct it la force. I/Empire 
coloniale de I’Angleterre est la preuve dc ces admirables vertus et de ces 
grandes qualities. Mais en dcpit de ccla, sa politique exterieure ne repose 
point sur des principes moraux superieurs ja ceux de n’importt quel autre 
Pltat.’* In answer to the Oxford professors, whose pamphlets comparing 
the sublime ideals of English policy with the Macchiavellian ambitions of 
Prussia he has read, he points to the vast extent of the British Empii;^^, 
and asks how Great Britain acquired her rights if not by egoism and 
physical force. ^But how could it be otherwise? he reflects. Imperialism 
and respect for the rights of others cannot go hand in hand. On the Con- 
tinent, it is true, England has more than once acted in defence of small 
nations, but that is because her interest lay that way. Each great Con- 
tinental Power could become a menace to her ; she had a vital interest in 
maintaining the European equilibrium. But outside Europe, we agree 
with Count Andrassy, history shows that Great Britain’s interest and the 
rights of others were not always so accommodatingly coincident, and of 
the two national devices, the English one, “ Mon droit est aussi mon 
interet,” and the Prussian “ Mon interet est aussi mon droit,” the latter 
has at least the merit of being the franker. Moreover, an impartial survey 
of comparative imperialisms, such as one day when the war is over we may 
hope to get, would scarcely, as Count Andrassy points out, fail to notice 
that, despite the works of Bernhardi and Trcitschke and the other revilers 
of German pacifism, the establishment of the German Empire has cost 
Europe less wars than that of any of its imperial neiglibours. 

Nevertheless, though Count Andrassy refuses to accept the idealisticreasons 
assumed by the Oxford professors and the main body of English opinion 
for England’s participation in the war, he is equally indisposed to believe 
the charge, generally circulated in Germany and Austria, that England 
deliberately provoked the war. Her endeavpurs for peace throughout the 
recent Balkan W'ars, her readiness to come to an understanding with Ger- 
many on all the Balkan questions, stand, he maintains, as incontestable 
evidence against the accusations of those who declare ‘‘que ce soit la 
jalousie qui aurait pousse TAngleterre a cherchcr line guerre iiniverselle 
pour noyer dans le sang la concurrence allemande.” Nowadays, when the 
moral consciousness of a civilized nation has reached such a point of 
development that it seems to require the belief in the enemy’s fiendish 
wickedness in order to justify its resort to war, it is an unusual and touching 
greeting from an enemy that he should write that the very horrors of war 
convince him of the impossibility of a civilized nation like England being 
intentionally provocative. If commercial rivalry, as he remarks, were a 
sufficient reason for such an accusation, British jealousy would have 
been equally gj^cited by American competition in this direction. 

How did it happen, then, asks Count Andrassy, that far-seeing and 
prudent England decided to take part in a Continental war, such as she 
had only undertaken once since Waterloo, and at the side 'of her ancient 
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rivals, France and Russia? There was in her case no such alliance as 
bound France, nor was it a question of honour, such as very naturally, 
Count Andrassy admits, influenced the aforetime masters of Alsace-Lorraine. 
She was not moved by race sympathies and a traditional policy like the 
Russians, nor, since she had more to lose than gain in the war, can she 
have been animated by the motives which brought in the Japanese. 
Count Andrassy’s answer is \^hat we think will, in the main, be the verdict 
of history — namely, that England was not only actually committed to the 
side of France and Russia in any Continental struggle, but that the disposi- 
Uon of her policy issuing in and from these commitments had necessarily 
involved an indifference to the Russian menace to European equilibrium 
measured, according to the Avoir dii Pois of the Balan«e of Power, by its 
increasing apprehension of Cermany. 

Whether a positive declaration, one way or the other, from Sir Edward 
Grey at the outset, supposing England’s commitments to have permitted a 
free expression of intention, might have averted the catastrophe, we do not 
know, any more than we know whether the nature of the Eranco-Russian 
alliance permitted France to exercise restraint upon her ally ; but ^his 
much is clear, we think, from the diplomatic documents, that Sir Edward 
Grey’s unwillingness to make a positive statement did not discourage either 
Russian or French hoi)es, if they were only hopes, of his ultimate support, 
while, similarly, they afforded no conviction in Germany of the inexpediency 
of invading Belgium. As Count Andrassy says, at the same time recog- 
nizing Germany’s violation of international rights in this invasion : 

“ En face d’une Angleterre neutre I’AUemagne aurait y.)u respecter la 
neutralite beige, tout en rendant la guerre avec la France plus difficile ; le 
seul disavantage qui en scrait resulte pour I’AUemagne, e’eut ete I’obliga- 
tion d’attaquer de front les forts franrais. Mais en face d'une Angleterre 
enigmatique, prete a intervenir a chaque instant contre rAllemagne (e’est 
ce qiie signifiait la ‘ liberLe d’action ’), cette dcrnicre ne voulait pas risquer 
(jue les Anglais soient a. meme de debarquer sur la cote beige a Theure 
choisie par eux ct dc prendre a dos Tarmco allemande que, eritre temps, 
les combats auraient deja affectce.” — I. C. W. 

• 

CURRENT PERIODICALS 

12. Thk Japan Magazink (I'okyo : is. monthly). 

The April issue of this bright publication completes its fifth volume, 
amounting to nearly 730 pages, lavishly illustrated *wilh half-tones. The 
policy of this periodical, directed by its founder, His Excellency Mr Seishin 
Ilirayama (Member of the Japanese House of Peers, and head of the 
Japanese Commercial Association, founded on the lines of the French 
Comity permanent des Expositions), has been, from the beginning, the 
candid exposition of Japanese ideas and of Japanese ijjdustrial life by 
Japanese writers. The current issue is a fair sample of its wide scope. 
Baron Shibusawa deals with the relations between Japan and America, 
with the autl^ority that attaches to his name as the creator of Japanese 
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modern banking ; Mr. Noritak^ Tsuda, one of the experts of the Tokyo 
Museum, gives an outline of the history of Korean ceramics ; an article by 
Mr. T. Hayashi unfolds the tale of Japanese fashions, illustrated by more 
than thirty photographs of girls, from the early age of one year to that 
time in life when a lady's age is ‘‘wropt in mystery." Mr. Nichihan Fuku- 
moto, M. P., discusses the influence of iron upon the war, and reminds us 
that Germany, utilizing for her blast furnaces ores gathered front all corners 
of the world, produces two and a half times as much iron or steel as 
England, four times as much as France. A third of Germany's population, 
20 millions of men, are engaged in metallurgical industries, and 
iron means a place in the sun, Japan must seek in China’s iron mines a 
means of bolstering up her production of iron and steel, now a bare 
192,000 tons. Poems, and a description of the coast of Kii, bring us to 
an article by the Hon. S. Hirayama, on the ])articipation of Japan in the 
San Francisco world fair. We may add, on personal information, that, a 
fortnight after the official opening of the Exhibition, when Baron Uriu 
arrived in San Francisco, Japan’s pavilion was the only one complete in 
every respect. Let it be mentioned that japan sent over 1,000 tons of 
exhibits at a time when navigation on the Pacific was none too easy, owing 
to the entry of our allies in the war. Men of rich experience, such as Mr. 
Haruki Yamawaki, the most urbane and best informed of Exhibition Com- 
missioners ; H. Shugyo, one of the best-known art experts; K. Kumei, a 
talented painter, fittingly represent their country on Californian soil. Art 
and archaeology claim our attention in two articles, one dealing with the 
“ Yellow back — Japanese novel from 1775 1868; another 

with the three masters of painting, Koyetsu, Kurin, and Ken/an ; another 
article of interest relates the life of Kaemon Takeshima, the romance of a 
plucky, resourceful, self-made man ; then follows a short article on soap 
manufacture ; a somewhat pessimistic pronouncement by the erstwhile 
President of Kyoto University, T>r. S. Sawayaiiagi, upon the Japanese 
Universities compared with foreign ones; finally, a, tale and an editorial — 
current Japanese thought. Much, indeed, for a shilling, and a number 
which is well worth reading. 


13. Journal of the Uniteh Service Institution of India [Aprils 1915)- 

The current issue contains a valuable paper by Major C. L. Norman, of 
the Corps of Guides, on the tactics of street fighting as applied to eastern 
countries. He pointc out the omission of the general principles of this 
kind of warfare from our field service regulations. lie sets forth the 
characteristics of the cities in eastern countries : the overhanging houses, 
the narrowness and winding nature of the thoroughfares, the flat roofs, 
and so forth. He explains that action in force is impracticable, and that 
in such cases only the leading troops of the column are in action, while 
those in the rCalr may become an actual hindrance by blocking the streets 
and preventing ammunition and reinforcements being brought up, 

Lieutenant-Colonel G. M. Baldwin, of the 25th Cavalrj^, recounts his 
experiences on active service in 1895 and 1897 on North-West Frorttier 
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expeditions, together with some remarks on tactical and other points of 
interest to the army. 

Translations from Russian newspapers, though naturally limited to last 
year, are also of considerable interest. 


'rhe May number of United Empire (the Royal Colonial Institute 
Journal^ contains an interesting article by Gerald A. Lcppcr on “India 
and East Africa,” in which he suggests as a valuable experiment after the 
war to set apart German East Africa as a colony for Indians and Indians 
only (save for the white officials necessary for the work of organization at 
first), with a due regard for the interests of the aboriginal inhabitants, for 
whom reservations could easily be demarcated, lle^points out that “an 
area as extensive as German East Africa would itself accommodate many 
millions of Indians, and eventually some of East Africa and the Sudan 
might be added to the Indian zone in Africa, provided that the experi- 
mental stage gave satisfactory results. . . . And in German East Africa 
especially, if it is won largely by India’s own sons, there will be a 
magnificent and probably a unique opportunity both to reward the services 
of India to the Empire in the present struggle, and to attempt a permanent 
solution of the claims of Indians to share more fully in the imperial 
heritage.” 


PU PLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

United Empire, Public Opinion, Bulletin of the Imperial Institute, 
Bombay Gazette, Hindustan Review, The Friend of India, Madras Mail, 
Pioneer, Quest, Indian Review, Current Opinion, Review of Reviews, 
Indian World, Saturday Review, Homeward Mail, Commonwealth, Near 
East, Leader, Canadian Gazettee, Modern Review, Gnecia, Indian Emi- 
grant, d’feeosophist,* London and China Express, Journal of the United 
Service Institution of India, Indiaman, La Revue, Academy, Atlantic 
Monthly, Islamic Review, *De Indische Gids. 
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LONDON THEATRES 


St. James's Theatre — “The Panorama of Youth,” by J. Hartley Manners. 

“Youth stretches before me as a glorious panorama”; hut the tragedy 
is that it would be more correct to say that it stretches back in so many 
cases as a vista of past opportunities. 

Sir fRichard Gauntlett is suddenly made young again by meeting a 
fascinating Mrs. (Tordon-'lVent, and preaches the gospel of eternal youth 
to his friends, Golonel (jladwin and Clifford Carstairs, who are sceptical 
about the wisdom of his teaching, but see its feasibility in that he practises 
what he preaches. His daughter Felicia, who has recently left a convent 
and has illusions, is engaged to Mrs. Gordon-l'rent’s son. l^ut as the 
latter had not seen his mother for a long time, owing to his father's version 
of her past, there are complications when they all meet for lunch at Sir 
Richard’s house. Also Felicia is so intensely devoted to the memory of 
her mother that she implores her father not to desecrate her tomb by con- 
tracting another marriage, "iliis scene is acted with considerable emotional 
effect by Miss Madge Titheradge. It is the turning-point of the play, as 
Sir Richard is so moved that he implores Mrs. (iorden Trent to release 
him from his engagement, and faints. Felicia then proposes to go further, 
and throw over her (ieoffrey. Of course it all ends well. Sir Richard is 
hoary once more, while his two friends, now become d-isciples of^^his cult 
of youth, appear, amid considerable amazement, in stays and electric belts 
and with their hair dyed. 

It is, of course, a very slight play, but admirably acted. George 
Alexander as Sir Richard, ever courteous and beautiful in his intonation, 
was what we expected of him. His two friends, played by Alfred bishop 
and Nigel Playfair, were most entertaihing. Owen Nares, as usual, the 
lovesick youth (Geoffrey — but we remember him also as Julian in 
“ Diplomacy,” and what not, in the past. 


“Alsace,” which is being played at the Court Theatre, with Madame 
Rejane as the chief protagonist of the “ Revanche,” is, one cannot help 
feeling, more concerned to fit the mood of the moment than to offer any 
thing in the nature of a serious study either of the actual Alsatian problem 
or of the wider psychological one of a conflict between love and patriotism. 
The situation is more complicated than the one in I.ovelace’s famous lines : 
love, as well as honour, is urging to the battlefield, only love is pointing to 
one standard aneP^atriotism to another. 

Jacques Orbey is the son of Alsatian parents who were exiled five years 
before the play opens l:)ecause they were overheard singing the “ Marseil- 
laise ** in their own house by German police agents ; but Jacques has 
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remained in Thann to look after the family business, and, though still 
French at heart, is not in such subjection to the spirit which his parents 
in exile keep cherishing that he wil^^Torswear his love for Gretchen Schwartz, 
a daughter of the conqueror natior^ “ Love has no frontiers !’' he cries ; 
and despite hismiotheFs pleadings, and, it being the occasion of her return 
to Thann, an atftiosj)here more than usually charged with patriotic feeling 
(stimulus to which is provided by the entrance of a group of Germans 
transported from the pa^es of Hansi), he marries Gretchen. 

But the frontiers rernaih. They establish themselves upon the domestic 
hearth, and Jacques is daily exasperated. Everything in the house is 
aggressively German. Grctchen's German friends and relations accumulate 
there, and German regiments pass to and fro outside the window. More- 
over, Gretchen’s cousin Karl, a German captain, is always **en evidence.” 
I’hen Madame Orbey reappears and national antagonisms deepen. Scenes 
which are the material equivalenti of respective preferences for “ Die Wacht 
am Rhein ” and “ La Marseillaise” occur one on top of the other. Real 
war between the two countries finally comes as a solution, or, it would be 
better to say, as a dissolution. Jacques at first is won over by his wife to 
fight for the German armies ; but his instinct at last conquers, and he 
shouts, “ Vive la P rance !” in defiance of the German mob in the street, 
and dies in his mother’s arms, a reclaimed patriot. > 

To reverse the order of a celebrated saying : it is patriotism, but it is not 
magnific ent. The essence of patriotism seems, indeed, to be revealed as 
indescribably petty and almost vicious in this clash of common everyday 

vanities and inflated self-esteems. 

German aggressiveness and J'Vench sensitiveness as presented in “Alsace’^ 
were well acte d. Madame Rejane brought out of exile the full meaning 
of her banishment as she led the surreptitious singing of the “ Marseillaise ” 
once more at home among lier old supporters, and xM. Dclacre was very 
good as Jacques, 'fhe illustrations from Plansi were lifelike. 


« 

'KJIE ROYAL ACADEMY 


THE PORTRAIT OF THE MAHARx\JAH OF SAILLANO 

Thk opening of the Royal Academy Exhibition on May i is too interesting 
an event to pass here wholly unnoticed. On the contrary, it is fully justi- 
fied even at such a time to bring a notice in these columns of an art 
exhibition which not only has become a tradition in England since more 
than a century, but which certainly affords a good deal of interest to the 
art loving people of India, China, and Japan. In this connection we will 
mention in the first place the portrait of the Maharajah of Saillano, by 
S. H. Vedder. Sword in hand, his turban and warrior coat radiant with 
jewels, His Highness looks a true representative of one of the ancient line 
of Princes. of India who have proved so loyal to England in this war. 

Another portrait of a distinguished Eastern aristocrat is that of the 
Japanese Premier, Count Okuna, which offers the additional interest of 
being painted by the Japanese artist Karunosi Ischihia^Chi. But the clou 
of this year’s Aca-^emy is Sargent’s portrait of the Right Hon. Earl Curzon, 
of Kedleston. Neither John La very’s portrait of Her Majesty the Queen, 
nor his Dowager Lady .Sniily with its excellent qualities, conveys so much 
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finesse and study of character as this superb likeness of the former 
Viceroy of India. 'Fhere is, perhaps, only one other portrait that can 
vie with it, and that is another Sarj^t — viz., the portrait of F. J. II. 
Jenkinson, the learned Librarian '’of the University/'of Cambridge. 
The delicate subtlety of the pale fade with the far-off ^took characterizes 
the savant. Sargent's landscapes — the Mountain' <iraveyard, with the 
dolomites in the background ; the Tyrolese Crucifix, so true to Nature ; 
and the Master and Pupil, painting in the sunshine in a pind forest 
near the stony bed of a river — are delightful reminiscences of the artist's 
summer rambles. But it is among the portraits that we find this year 
some of the best pictures of the Academy. Mr. Orpen’s “ Marchioness of » 
Headfort ** is an interesting study in black and white. No less attractive 
is his study in green, the Miss Lily Carstairs.” Mr. G. Kelly’s portrait of 
Captain the Hon. Edward VVyndham represents a typical English aristocrat. 
But the same artist proves himself greater when he descends from these 
somewhat frigid heights to the low plains of poverty, as in his “ Human 
Appeal,” a picture representing a mother and child, in which the deep 
pathos of suffering humanity is brought home to us. This brings us to the 
more or less successful war-pictures, among which Lavery's ‘‘ London 
Hospital” deserves the palm. It gives us a true and vivid insight into the 
sufferfhgs of our wounded soldiers, and the care and sympathy bestowed 
upon them by atteniivc nurses and doctors. Admirable is tlie artist’s 
“Armoured C'ar Siation ” in a lofty railway station. 

“The Interior of Vj)res ('athedral after the Bombardment,” by Horace 
van Ruith, with the intact crucifix and the dead soldier ; the “ ( !omrades 
itl thu Trenches, by Mr, Beadles, arc inelanclioly witnesses of wluit 
is going on on the other side of the Channel. The victories of the fmglish 
Navy are depicted most vividly in the' “ Sinking of the /y/Z/VZ/tv,” !)y Mr. 
Norman Wilkinson ; “'Fne InvincibL' and X\\c Inflexible at the Falkland 
Islands in Action”; and Mr. Wyllic's splendid sea piece, “ d'he Masters 
of the Sea.” 

Briton Riviere’s “A Night Out[)ost of Xenophon’s Greeks on the March 
of the "Fen 'Fhousand ' offers us an interesting comparison of how war was 
waged in those remote ages. George Clausen, in his “ Renaissance,” fore- 
shadows, as it were, the time after the war. 'Fhe naked female figure, 
which is meant to personify Hope, recalls the subtle aft of Maurire Denys. 
The ruins, the three mourning figures, and the blooming crocuses, are all 
treated in a post-impressionist style, and are an interesting piece of 
Decorative art ; but we prefer the style which is much more his own, and 
which we again recognize in his delightful “ Winter Morning.” 

In conclusion, we must still mentiop Mr. Olivier’s large canvas, which 
evidently, because of its title — “Where Belgium Greeted Britain” — occu- 
pies the place of honour in Gallery III. It represents the historic incident 
of King George meeting the King of the Belgians on the road from Dun- 
kirk to Fumes ; but we must confess that it does not give us more than a 
bare illustration of this fact. 

In the sculpturc-room, Egide Rombeau’s “ Premier Matin ” attracts us 
most by its mysteriousness. Not without reason it has been greeted by 
some of the best-known critics as a great piece of sculpture. 


L. M. R. 
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THE’HiJ-tll.AN SOLDIERS’ FUND 

Tiif: following letter has^beea received at the India ■' Office from 
Lieutenant-General Sir James Willcocks, (’oiiimanding the Indian Corps 
in Flanders : 

HKAn()UAKrKRs, Indian Corps, 
April 1915- 

I desire to bring to notice the very great help wIAch this Corps has 
received from the Indian Soldiers' Fund during the past winter. 

Since November last it has kept the Indian troops serving on the 
Continent provided with a most liberal supply of gilts of ail sorts, and has 
spared no pains to meet the special needs of the Indian soldier in respect 
to articles peculiar to his wants. 

besides sending very large quantities of gifts (some 3ooo packages have 
anived since November) the Fund has undertaken the despatch of ^ifts 
addressed to individuals and units by their friends, and these must have 
amounted to many tlioiisands during the same period. 

All ranks in the Corps are anxious to place on record their gratitude 
to all contriiuitors for their generosity, and to the Committees for the great 
trouble which has been taken on their behalf. 

1 am refen iiig in this letter parti < uUirly to the Indian Soldiers' Fund, 
whose efforts have been directed mainly to providing COmfortS Of every 
descrifUion for the Indian soldiers, but our gratitude is also due to the 
many generous people unconnected with the Fund who have sent gifts for 
distribution. 

It has, 1 am glad to sa} , been found possible to send acknowledgments 
w'henever names and addresses have been available, but many gifts have 
unavoidably gone unacknowledged owing to there being no clue to the 
donors. 

* James Wili. cocks, 

* fjeufenaiii- General CommanJifve^ Indian Corps. 


'Fhe following resolution was passed by the Council of the East India 
Association at a metHing held on Mopday, October ly, 1914. 

It was proposed by Sir William Ovens Clark, seconded by Mr. R. A. 
Leslie Moore, and carried unanimously : 

*‘That the Association subscribe ^,50 to the Indian Soldiers’ 
Fund, and that subscriptions be invited from individual Members 
also.” 

{Signed') J. Pollen, 

Hon, Secretary, 



c s. 

d. 

Amount previou.sly acknowledged 

••• 13s ° 

0 

The Raja of Lunawada 

I 0 

0 

S. Athim, Esq. (second donation) 

• 

0 
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COMMERCIAL NOTES 


THE ANTISEPTIC THYMOL 

A GERMAN TRADE THAT SHOULD BE BRITISH— ACTION 
BY THE IMPERIAL INSTITUTE 

Hitherto the manufacture of the well-known antiseptic 
thj'mol has been practically confined to Germany, notwith- 
standing the fact that ajowan seeds, the oil from which is 
almost the sole source of commercial thymol, are grown on 
a large scale only in India, which has thus been supplying 
Germany with the raw material of a valuable industry. 
No further supplies of thymol being forthcoming from 
Germany owing to the war, the price had increased almost 
eightfold by September last, and is even now 21s. 6d. 
per pound as against 5s. per pound before the war. There 
is every reason why the United Kingdom should now 
become the chief centre for the manufacture of thymol. 
The manufacturing process is quite- simple, and ample 
supplies of ajowan seed are available in In<^ia. The 
Imperial Institute, which has devotedj attention to this 
subject, has now made inquiries in -India, and is prepared 
to put intending British manufacturers of thymol in touch 
with Indian exporters of the seed. 

Fortunately, too, a British possession can provide a 
substitute for thymol if such be required. This substance 
is carvacrol, which is obtained from oils derived from a 
variety of plants, but particularly from the origanum of 
Cyprus. At thd instance of the Ifhperial Institute this 
Cyprus origanum oil is already being produced in com- 
mercial quantities from wild plants in Cyprus, and in 1913 
was exported thence to the United Kingdom to the value 
of ;^98 o. It is believed that the plant can be cultivated 
profitably and on a large scale in Cyprus, and experiments 
in this direction are understood to have begun. 

Further information on plants and drugs will be found in 
the last issue of the Imperial Institute Report (May, 19 is)- 








